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riiis work is intended to fonn a popular coinpendinni 
of wliatever is usefnl, instrucrivo, and interosdn^ in tlie 
circle of Itmnan knowledge. A novel ])Ian of ]nd)lieatioJi 
and arran'2;eincnt will be adopted, v\bieli will present 
peculiar ad\ antages. Wdtliout fully detailing, tbo inc- 
tliod, a few of Llicse advantages may be mentioned. 

Each voiumo uit contain one or more subjects unin- 
terrupted and unbroken^ and will be accompanied by the 
corresponding plates or otbei appropriate illustrations. 
Eacility of reference will be obtained without lettering 
the work by a continued al])habelical arranoernent.'’ A 
subscriber may omit particular volumes^, or scQs of vo- 
lumes, without disintegrating his sen*' . 'rims eacli yiur- 
cliaser may form from tlie ‘‘ ('atunet ” a:' (’ycloptedia, 
more or less comprehensive, as may suit his me^ms, taste, 
"or profession. If^ subscriber desire to discontinue tlie 
work any stage of i{^ publication, the volumes which 
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lie may have received will not lose their value by fApa- 
ration fromttlH; rest of the work, since tliey \fill ?h/ays^ 
either be complete in themselves, or may be macj^ s6 at 
a trifling expense. * * 

The piir<*ha9crs will never find tlieir property in this 
work destroyed by the publication of new editions. 
Tlie- arrangement is such that particifin ■ volumes may be 
re-edited or re-written without disturbing die otherst. 
The ‘^‘^C’auinkt C’vonopa*:i)iA’’ will thus be in a s: ate of 
continual renovation, keeping pace with the never-ceasing 
improvements- in knowledge, drawing within its circle 
from* year to year -whatever is new, and casting off what- 
ever is obsolete, so .as to form a constantly modr'nised 
(’yclopjedia. Such are a few of the atl vantages whicljj 
the [u’oprietors have to offer to the public, and wdiicli 
they pledge themselves to realise. 

TreaCiscs on subjects which are technical fiiftl profes- 
sional will be adapted, not so much to those who desire 
to attain a ])raclical proficiency, as to those who seek , 
that portion of information lespecting such matters 
which is generally expected from well-educated ])ersons. 
An interest will be imparted to what is abstract by co- 
pious illustrations, and the sciences will he rendered at- 
tractive', by treating them Avith reference to the most 
familiar ohjects and occurrences. 

The unwieldy bulk of Kncyclojiscdias, not less than tlic 
abstruse discussions wliicli they contain, has hitherto con- 
signed them 'to the library, as works of only occasional 
reference. The jiresent work, froi*- its portable form 
and popular style, will claim a place in the drawing- 
room and the boudoir. Forming in itself a complete ^ 
library, affording an extensive and infinitely varied 
stort of instruction and .amusemtnt, presenting just so 
m'lich oil' every subject as those not professionally en- 
gaged in it rcquiiV convenient in size, attractive in form, 
elegant in ilkistratiOtis, and most moderat^ in expense, 
the Cai^inet Cyclopasoia” will, it is hop#d, be found 
*an object of paramount interest in^eywy family. 

To the heads of schools and all^places of public educa- 
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tioiiJtlic proprietors trust that this work will particularly 
reco|ijucn«l itself. • ^ * 

* I*t ^ems sc«arcely necessary to addj that nothing will 
•be amnittedwnto the pages of the Cabinet C\^cl.o- 
p^ejiia” which can have the most remoJ;e tendency to 
offend public or private morals. To enforce the 
vatiou of religion atid the practice of virtue should be a 
yrincipal object 'with all who undertake to inforin the 
public mind ; but witli the views just explainech the 
conductor of this work feels these con sideral ions more 
csfiecially [)ressed upon his attention. Parejits and guard- 
ians may, theieforCj rest assured that they will never 
find i^ necessary to place a volume of the (cabinet” 
^beyond the reach of their children or pupils. 

, Cabinet ( vonopyEDiA not being intended to be 

' fanned of materials merely compiled from works already 
publishc(*,'‘^ut to consist as far as possible^ of*origmal 
treatises, from the pens of those wlio are most eminent 
ill every branch of knowledge, the (.'onductor, for obvious 
reasons, cannot pledge himself to the i)recise extent of 
each depart medt, nor even to all the .subjects which it 
may be found advantageous to introduce or omit. Never- 
theless, it may lie d(\sirablc to exhibit the plan and prin- 
cipal divisions of the work^ as they at present suggest 

themselves. * 

• • 

J TfiF, t'AHiNFT OF NAr( HAL I’niTosopHY — Including; Pure Mathematics, 
the several hraijcliet> til 1‘hjsics — ('lietnibliy, Sec. S Vuls 
II. Tiir OK Aii'is — 'J’l«o I me Ai t.s— tJjf Useftil Ar^s— Mapu- 

lacturc!,. Sec 10 \’ols 

III Till'. ot rjATi’iiAr, IlisToiiv,. — Zoology -1 Botany Mine- 

ralogy — ( I oology , 12 Vols. 

IV. Tnr, fAiM.NFr ok ’G r.tioiiAi'iiY. — llie History of Cleographical Dis- 

cov(>r\ — Desrnptivi* Geography — Ph^t-ical ffcognphy. S V'ols 

V. 'J’m: Cahivi r ok l’inLosorii\ — Political and Moral — Behgioii — 

l.’diuatiuiJ, &c O VoIa 

VI. Tnr •C\niMiT ok I.irEHAi'i RE. — I.anguagc — Belles Lettres — His- 

tone of Literature 6 Vols 

VII. Tnr Cahim.i of HisiTuia — Histones of Aaiious Countries •- An- * 
ti(|uif les — Manners and Customs — Mythology — Chronology,^ -fec, 

2 1- VoKs “ 

VIII I’liK Caiiimjtof Biouraphv. — Political, ’^J.^itary, Naval, Hchgious, 
Scientific, Poetical, Classical, tVe 21 Vj^j. 

IX. Tin: CMii'^jBT DitmoiVAKY ok Lukuati he, ScTkxch, and Art. 
tj Vols 

Tlie extent here asfigned to tlie work may be considcrcf^ 
on the whole as one Y^ich it will not surpass, although 
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it ma;j be found expedient in some of tlic depart!) cnts 
to abridpjo^^aml in others to extend, tlie assij^ed bi'nits. 
Facility of reference will be obtained by annev^it^ to 
cacli volume a copious Index; and the Nfntli Division 
will form in Usclf a compact Cvenop udj a, in uhicli 
evflPy name and teim of Art will be alphabetically ar- 
ranged^ and accompanied by a shoH nuti« c expla- 
natiop, together with a reference to that volume .-T thn 
work in which a more detailed account may -be found. 

Since the jdan of the woik does not remler a particu- 
lar order of p,\)blication necessary, the volumes will i5ot 
succeed each other according to the above scheme : such 
subjects will apf'car from lime to time as will sustltin an 
interest by vaiiety during the period of jmblication. *l 

It is not ex})ected that the volumes of the ‘^C'aiunkti 
Cvclopa’jua" will be studied for ])rofessional ])urposc .. 
The lawyer, the ])hysician, and the divinc;, wiiD^eck else- 
where that profound knowledge of the dclaiks of their 
respective subjects which is necessary to the attainment 
of eminence in their ]H'ofessions. Tlie treatis<?s which are 
designed for tliis work will, on the contrary, be suited 
to the ijmn'nl and will, therefore, contain just 

so much iiiformation on every subject as those who 
are not, ])rofcssionally engaged in it require. Since the 
great stimulus to study, immediate utility or })rofit, will, 
therefore, operate in a less degree in this case, it will he 
tlie inor^* necessary to invest eacli subject with as many 
adventitious attractions as may be consistent with sound 
reasoning and a ])ure taste. These observations are in- 
differently aj’iplicahle to every department of the work. 
It may be useful, however, to notice more particularly 
certain subjects. • 

^ Of thr Art.s and Srirace^'f. 

Attention is c»i^'cially invited to this part of the 
work, becausff it is lierc that it will deviate, most widely 
from the^^plaii of other publications whieVs have ap- 
^icared under tJic same denomiteatviii. To picsent 
the several arts and sciences irw a form which ,, shall 
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be lin^Crsally intelligible, to render them attractive to 
tbelgcneral reader, yet, at the same tim^*, to iifculcate 
soufltt principles, and, by transfusing tliroug^i tlio whole 
worlS^a philosophic spirit, not only to stimnlate thf- dif- 
fusion of knowledge, but to raise the tone of the {mb- 
lic mind, and to awaken a taste fertile eonteni])latic:\^f 
the works of nature and the rcsyidts of art, is the great 
object to be accomplished. That this end may be at- 
tained, it wnll be necessary, as far as jiossible, to 'divest 
science of Us te(;linicalities ; to abandon its ctm\entional 
language ; to dispense with tln^se great aids to expres- 
snm (hnived from ])cculiar forms of notation ; awd to 
unfold its truths in the colhnpiial phraseology of or- 
dinary life. To do all this, witliout sacrificing that 
soundness of reasoning, and those fine generalisations 
which constitute the Ki>ijit of true science, and alone 
distingnisl}^ it from knowledge merely practical^ is pos- 
sible to those only who are eonversant with its most 
profound details. Impressed wdth this conviction, the 
C'onductor has thought it advi'-alilc to solicit the aid of 
some oi* the hi;<hcst characfcis in tlie scientific wmrid. 
In stating this, it is gratifying to add, that hi.s exertions 
have been erowned witli success. 

An ojiiiiion is cntcrtai’^cd by some eminent mi'ii 
unfavourable to wdiat is called Popnl.Ti' SMcnce.” 
"fhis feeling has probably originated from tlie superli- 
cial and unsound chaiacter of many of the w'ovks which 
liavc lately eflected that style. The names of *tlie per- 
sons wdio ai-e engaged in the scientific department 
of the w'ork are the strongest guarantee which can he 
offered tliat the treatises wdiich v/ill compose the Caiu- 
Nior (JYcLoryKDiA shall never be numbered in this 
class. 

4 

Of History find Biography. 

The volumes of history, like t^^se of science and 
art, will be T^opular, in the just sense of tl7e term. Kx- 
cluding dry details of unimportant actions, i?nd tedious 
disquisitions on ..bstfact subjects, they will jircsent iif 
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a connected series all those events which contr7bu|e to 
the gr?at end history — the knowledge of lyan. 
materials will be drawn from the most original s#urf;cs.* 
Whift is historically certain will be distinguislicTl^from 
that which is ^nly presumed with probability, and both 
'V^lhbe carefully set apart from what is merely legendary. 
Tales which have been hallowed by* antiquity, or per- 
petuated by the fascination of poetry, will I'o admitted, 
liecause they have been gradually mixed up and asso- 
ciated will? much that is real ami truly useful ; but thcj 
will bear the stamp of fiction full iixion them. De^ls 
of savage ferocity will not be held up to fidmiration 
under tlic names of valour and heroism ; and injustice 
and rapacity, so often praised under the name of ambi-^ 
tion, will be exposeil in their true colours, and stigma-* 
tised with historic infamy. AVhile a spirit of freedom . 
will be .encouraged, the benefits of order am subordi- 
nation will be strongly enforced botli by exam]>le and 
precept. No party politics whatever will be admitted 
into the Cabinet CveLop^juirA : the cultivation of virtue, 
and the diffusion of sound political wisdom, will be its 
great and leading objects. 

Much that has been said of history may also be ap- 
plied to Biography. In th ' latter, however, w'c must 
not lose sight of that which will always constitute its 
greatest charm, — the delineation of j)ersonaI cha- 
racter. The lives of eminent jiersons are often closely 
connected with the political events of their times. Hence 
it will frequently be necessary to introduce historical 
matter into biographic sketches. Except where it is 
necessary to give connection to the narrative, or to illus- 
trate personal character, such matter must, how, ever, be 
sparingly used, as it is desirable not to rejieat unneces- 
safl^ly iu .,une department of the work what has been 
already introduced in another. Detailed lives will be 
given of eonspiemus characters only, all of minor 
importance being consigned to the Lexicographical de- 
partment.' 
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GFOGRAPIIY OP TilK ANCIENTS. 


* CHMK L 

IMUnntTf'TtONr, ^WAN'nERIV<3 IJldPIKsiTV or VRIMITIVE MAV. 

SLOW tiROWJJI or fJFOCRAPHY. THE l]^]m^WS. THE 

JMOSAIO C;i:N}S/S. — sniPLF COSMOLOCJA'. the rilClNlCTANS. 

ANTIQUITY or THEIK NAVIOATJONS. ^ — TliriR OXt-SI URITV. 

The history of the progress of geogiapbical knowledge 
is calculated more than that of any otlier branch of 
yearning to illustrate the progressive civilisation of man- 
kind. It has for its object, in some measure, the diffu- 
sion of the species, but is more immediately connected 
wi th tile advancement of navigation and commeicial en- 
terprise. Instead of confining the attention to the 
fortunes of a particular copimunity, it carries the eye of 
the enquirer continually abroad, to survey all the nations 
of the earth, to mark the knowledge they obtained of one 
another, and the extent of their mutual acquaintance. 

The principal fharm of savage life ar'X^./rom the 
unlimited range which it allows over the face (u ’ifiture. 
r. ' , li. 
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Those who have once tasted Ihe pleasure of roviyg at 
large through woods and mountains^ can mover after- 
wards fiel happy under the restraints of society. Curi- 
osity and the love of action, no less tliaA their wants, 
must have continually urged the earliest inhabitants of. 
the globe to exj)lore all the varieties of its surface. Pas- 
toral tribe^ feel an interest in learning the nature of the 
country in the vicinity of their eivampmeuts, tlie 
of its pastures, and the rivers which flow through auJ 
refresli it. Hut the ohservations of a rude age arc seldom 
accumulated beyond the Avants of the present moment. 
The movements by which those nomades acquire thf' 
knowledge along with the possession of new regions, 
generally lead to a total forgetfulness of their old habita- 
tions ; little correspondence is maintained by those who 
migrate with those wlio remain behind: so that in a 
short ti)ne tlu* geographical knowledge of migratory 
nations is reduced to obscure and fading traditiojis. ^ 
'♦'V^hen men in the progress of their migyafions reach 
the sea coast, tlie love of gain as well as of adventure^ 
soon impel them to launch upon the w’avcs, and direct 
their course to distant countries. But the complicated 
art of navigation requires many ages to bring it to per- 
fection. Science alone can give certainty to the observ- 
ations of the mariner ; and tlie discoveries of the early 
navigators Averc as iicri-shable as they were vaguely de- 
scribed. Besides, in proportion as the spirit of adven- 
ture prevailed among the motives of the earliest expedi- 
tious, a corresponding ile&irc to indidgc in exaggeration 
and romantic fiction disfigured all the relations Avhich 
remain of them. APoiidcr and credulity, hoAvever, are 
the natural characteristics of an early age, and avc must 
not regard as Avholly fabulous those accounts of anti- 
quity, in Avhich Ave find a few^, threads of consistent fact, 
intcrAVOveii with much that is absolutely incredible. 

' Gcofjraphif of the Hebrews. 

The car]^j;i'^t geographical records wlij^ch remain to us 
arc of the sacred scriptures. T'he^PIebrews them- 



0}l\p. r. THE HEBREWS. J 

sel'^es, an inranil and pastoral nation, had probably but 
little dirovt acquaintance with distant countries. ^ For 
their knowledge of commerce, and of the r.a'Kons with 
which it o^itned a correspondence, they were perhaps 
cliiefly indebted to the Egyptians and PlnriiLcians : but 
the account which Moses gives of the first progenitors 
of mankind, and of the nations whicli sprung from them, 
ts unquestionably derived from peculiar sources. 

All the nations of tlie old world distinctly known to 
the sacred historian, are reduced by him to the families 
of Shem, Ham, and Japhet. The children of tliese pa- 
Iriarclis are also enumerated by him, and each of them 
a]qfc.ars as the founder of a nation ; but in those early 
ages it is impossible to affix with certainty to any region 
a name which projierly belongs to a wandering horde. 
The Mosaic account ((ienesis x.;, however, is a i)rccious 
record of the manner in which the knowledge of the 
e^iVdi was enlarged by the dispersion of the Imman 
species. ' 

The family of Shorn comprised the pastoral nations 
which were spread over the plains between tile Eiq)hrates 
and the shores of the Mediterranean, from Ararat to 
Arabia. The Hebrews themselves were of this stock, 
and tlie resciiddancc of their language with the Aramean 
or ancient Syriac, and with Arabic, sufficiently ]iroves 
tlie identity in race of what called the Semijtic 'la- 
tioiis. There is no difficulty in assigning to each of the 
§oiis of Shem his jiroper situation. Elam founded the 
' Kingdom of Elymeis, Assur that of Assyria, and /vrnm 
the kingdom of Syria or Arama*a, a name still clearly 
jireserved in that of Armenia, From Arphaesad were 
descended the Hebrews themselves, and the various 
tribes of Arabia ; and this close affinity of origin was 
always manifest in the language and in the intimate 
correspondence of these two nations. Some of the names , 
given by Moses to the children of Shem arc still used 
in Arabia as local designations : thus there is still a 
district in that „^ountry called Ilavihih; the 
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ilOoL I. 

name p,ivcn to Sana by tlic sacred bistoiian, is not^et 
quit^* obsolete. «• 

''i’lic (li*s^*en(lanls of Ham constitnted the most civil- 
ized and industrious nations of tbc Mosaic ajie. The 
sons of that patriaich were Cusli, Mizraim^ Plult^ and 
Canaan. ’J'he name of Ham is identical with that of 
Chum or C/iuniiu, by which Kj^y[)t has in all afj;cs been 
called by its Jiativ'c inhabitants^ andJ/fev or Mizi. 
the name by which the same country, or more proj)erly 
the J^elta, is known to 'J'urks and Arabians, ''fhe land 
of ai)pears to signify Libya in general; and the 

jiame (Ju,shj tlioiigh sometimes used vaguely, is ob- 
viouidy ap] )lied to the southern and eastern partv» of 
Arabia. The names of SuUi, Suhtah, Jlaumuh^ and 
Shvhu, cbihben of (lush, long survived in the geogra- 
pliy of Aiabia, 

Tlic posteiityof Canaan rivalled the children of Miz- 
raim in tlie early splendour of arts and cnltivatkm. 
Though the ( .'.DvnuT'ites, ])roperJy speaking, and N he riue- 
jiicians weie se}>arated from each other by Mount Caiinel, 
yet as the same spirit of industry animated both, tbej 
may here, in a gcncial sense, be eoiisidered as one 
people. The Plnenieians posscsseil the knowledge of 
the Kgy plians> free from the superstitious reluctance of 
the latter to venture iqroii the sea. Tlreir local position 
naturahy engaged llieio in commereial enterprise: — 
and the bolder of the Ckinaanites was from Sidon, as 
thou geest to Cerar unto Gaza.” Their chief cities, 
Tyi^ anrl Siden, bad reached the highest degree of com- 
mercial opulence wbeu the first dawn of social jiolity 
was only commencing in Greece. JJamasciis, one of tlic 
oldest cities in the world, remains as a inonninent of the 
first inhabitant'^. The great superiority of the people on 
that coast above the Hebrews *iii the time of Closes, is 
clear ly shown in the language of holy writ. When 
Joshua ami tju* other cliiefs, who were sent by tbc pro- 
phet to observe and report on the land of (.’anaan, re- 
turned, l ljgj is- said, “ We came unto ^hc land whither 
thou se<ftest us. and surelv it flowTth with iriilk and 
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hoH^'y. NcvertliclesSj people l)c strong that dwell in 
the laiidj dnd the cities are Availed and very great.” • In 
fine, tl^ey conclude, We be not able to go#n7> agfainst 
this people, ^br they are very gieat.” AVhile the (’a- 
naanites inhabited walled and pojmloiis cities, the Hebrews 
dwelt in tents like the brethren of Joseph, a^io declared 
to Pharaoh, Thy servants are shepherds, both avc and 
a*lso our fathers.” • 

The warlike children of Japhet, the Japetus of the 
(rreeks, have far sur))aKsed the other posterity of Noah 
in the extent of their j»ossessions. All the Indo-fcii tonic 
.nations, stretching without interru])tion fiotji the e\tre- 
niity of western Europe through the ])eninsula of India « 
to the island of (y'eylon, may be considered as derived 
from this common ancestor, 'file T'urkish nation also, 
occu|)ying the elevated countries of central Asia, ])oast 
the same descent. Their own traditions accord in this 
res^^ect Avith the jMosaic history ; and indeed the afljni- 
ties of lanpjuage, wdiich arc still evident among all the 
nations of die Jai)Ctian family, fully confirm the relation 
t)f tlie sacred Avritcr. The meaning of Japhet's name 
in the Sanscrit language, Yapdti, or lord of the earth, 
bears a sense Avhich is Avcll adapted to the numbers and 
the eminence of his descendants. • 

Tlie eldest of Ja|diePs sons was Gomcr, Avho, Jose- 
phus tells us, Avas the father of ithe Celts. IMag^g, we 
mus| be contented to suppose, Avas the founder of some 
kjeythian nation. In Ma^lai we may recognize the^an- 
*cestor of the IMedes. I'hc posterity of Javan and Tubal 
and Meshecli and Tiras may he traced from Ararat, 
ahvays called by its inhabitants, through IMirygia 

iirto Kiirope. 'fubal and Meshech left their names to 
fhe Tihareiii and Moschi, Armenian tribes, wdiosc early 
migrations apjiear to hav(^ extended into Mcesia. In like 
manner the "IJiraciaiis may have OAved their origin to 
Tiras. t 

Ashkenaz, the son of Gomcr, is thought to be that 
Ascanius whose ifame so frequently occurs ancient 

topograpliy of jjhrygia, and from Avhoin, jirohahly, the 
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Euxiiic, at first the Axinc sea^ derived its appellation. 
In J'o^annali we see the proper ancestor of ^the Arme- 
nian natfoBSj and it is even assertcfl of the I'urlys. 

Jn vail was the Jon of the (rreeks, the 'father of^the 
Ionian s. In the names of his sons Ave fiinl fresh proofs 
of the consistency of the Mosaic history. Jn EJishah 
we see tlie origin of Elis or Hellas. The name of Tar- 
shish is sii])posed, with little fmnulation, *^0 refer to 
Tarsus in (’ilicia. Kittim means Cyprus^ and lJo«lanim 
or Rodanim is understood to apply to the island Ulioucs. 
— ijy these were the isles of the (ientiles divided in 
their lamls.V It is impossible to read this ethnogra[)hi- • 
cal sketch of the sacicd historian^ who ascends to thirst 
origin of mankind,, without admiring its comprehensive- 
ness and consistency. 

It is impossible to fix Avith precision the eastern limit 
of Moses’s geographical knowledge. “ 'Fhe dAvellings of 
the^sons of Joctan,” he says, ‘Mvere from Afcahrif tis 
thou gocst unto Sephar, a mount of the JifisF.’^ This 
Srphfir may ])Ossil)ly he the first range yf the snoAvy 
mountains of Pfiropaniisus, called also , by the 
ancients. But that the accurate knowledge of Moses 
did not extend to the confines of Iinlia is evident from 
the gloss Avhich he adds, a mountain of theEn.vt,” Avhich 
is, in faetjj^the signification of the word. Srphar is ap- 
])lK.'d ill general to iJieM^ast, A\dule Ophir, on the other 
hand, means the ITest, or Africa. , 

The institutions of the IJebrcAvs -were calculated no 
discourage an intercourse Avith sti angers. The brilliant 
commercial enterprises in Avhich Solomon engaged Averc 
discontinued by his successors, and cAeii the fleets of 
that prince were na\dgated by the servants of the king 
of ryre. This restricted communication with foreign 
nations rendered it, of course, impossible to acipiirc any 
enlarged or correct knowledge of the earth ; and Ave do 
not find in '-tlie prophetic writings any trace of geo- 
graphical information much exceeding that wdiich w^as 
possessed \)y Moses. Some, indeed, have imagined the 
Ophir of scripture to mean Peruj and tlae Tarshish from 
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wlni'.h tl\e fleets of Solomon returned every three years, 
])rii'.gin{* gold, and silver, ivory, apes, and peacocks,” 
lias gi^en rise to innumerable learned dyjcf lisitions. 
Tarsus in Cflicia (which, by the way, was not a sea- 
port), as well as Tartessus in Spain, are out of the 
question ; for the ships of Solomon were launched from 
Eziongeher in the Red Sea, and ivory, apes, aiul peacocks 
are obviously Indian ^irodiicc. Many eminent scholars 
have supposed the word Tarshiah to be a Phteiiician 
ej»ithet of the sea in general j but though this interpre’ta- 
tion serves very well to explain the expression* ships 
, of Tarshish,” it only increases the difficulty^ of a three 
yenP.'t' voynQC to Tarshhh. Others have im.igined two^ 
places of* the same name, one in the East and the other 
in the West. But the most ingenious of the eonjectures 
offered to clear u]) these rlifficulties is that which ex- 
plains the name Tarahush as an epithet derived from the 
SaTftscrit language, in wdiicli Tar^desa signifies the silver 
country. The languages of India, owing to the great 
trade and civilization of the pcojile 'who spoke them, are 
known to have coiitributcd many terms to the Arabic and 
Hebrew tongues; and as the Indian legends make fre- 
quent mention of a silrer country beyond the sea, it is 
not very improbable tbat the Arabians adiqjlcd from them 
this vague and wandering appellation. 7'<i)\\hUhj then, 
to the liiauiicians (who receivc^l the language as^wcU as 
inej;chaudize of the East through the Arabians) was an 
expression of extreme latitude, and applicable with equal 
justice to ojiposite quarters of the globe. 

i’owards the north the geographical knowledge of ^he 
Hebrews never extended beyond the Caucasus ; and in 
the north-east it was confined within equally narrow 
limits. The Chaldteans, who ajipear to have descended 
from the further shores iff the Casi)iaii Sea, arc described 
by the prophet Jeremiah as coming from the ends of the 
north and the sides of the eartli. Wi*h Egypt and 
Arabia the early Hebrews were well acquainted ; but 
towards the W eSt their knowledge hardly I'Cached as far 
as the shores of Greece. 

• B 4 
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The cosmological ideas scattered through the sorip- 
tur^s are few in number, and of extreme siin|ilicity. In 
the pro})C^ciic writings many traces may he found of an 
oj)inion that heaven, or the mount of tli'e Lonl,” }\^as 
in the North/* The earth was evidently considered to 
be a i)lain, surrounded, perhaps, by the ocean, wdiich was 
again enclosed by the clouds of heaven. Such are the 
oj)iiiions expressed by Job, the subliniest of -’ll poets. 

Jle hath compassed the waters with bounds, unul ^in 
the places wliere) llie day and night come to an ciid : 
and again lie says, “ A\diereu[)on are the foundations 
of die earth fastened ? or, who laid the corner-stone 
tlicreof or, wlio slnit up the sea with doors (bound- 
aries); wdien it hral' e forth, as if it had issued but of the 
W'omb; wdien I made the cloud the garment thereof 
'/'he general allusions which ocetir in scripture to the 
earth and its creation, are not more remarkable for the 
sublime language in which they are conveyed, than for 
their perfect IVcedom from fanciful and 'juilitle spe- 
cula lions. 

'J'lu* Phauiiciaiis, the greatest maritime peojilc of uii- 
liquity, have, im fortunately, not transmitted to us any 
wiitings whatever. AV^'e know of their enterprises only 
from scrijiture,^ and from the scattered notices of Greek 
and Latin authors. AA'c have seen that tliey w'cre the 
pilots v.f Solomon’s fleet and, as often as Egyptian shi])» 
are mentioned by ancient authors, we are sure to And 
them inainu'd and guideil by Pbaniieiaiis. 'rhis pcojde 
weie, in fact, the mercliants of tlie Egyptians, whose 
laws and religion were at all times unfavourable to ma- 
ritime adventure : tliey were, in fact, the foreigAncr- 
chaiits of Pgyid in the flourisliing days of the himdre(r- 
gated Thelies ; and the astonishing monuments whicli 
remain to prove tlie ancient werlth and grandeur of that 
kingdom may render us less incredulous wdth respect to 
the naval proflcieiicy of a kindred people. 'I'lie survey 
of Egypt made by Joseph, the storing of corn in the 
several disti^ts, to meet the cxigencits of impending 
'* Tsauh, xjv. f Job, xyvi. xxxviii. 
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famine, and the ;?eneral use of money in tliat country, 
all bespeak ft degree of social order and economy, aiuj a 
familiarity with the routine of commercial dealijij*, which 
is 4yly astonifliing at so early an age. Seven liundred 
•years later, at the siege of Troy, the Greeks were unac- 
quainted with the use of money. 

The l^hamiciaus participated in the civilization of the 
Egyptians: they profit<^l by supplying that luxurious and 
wealthy nation with foreign commodities ; find, uniting 
to the knowledge which flourished in Thebes and Merh- 
pbis a disposition to navid enterprise, we may* easily 
t^*oiieeivc that they soon attained a considerable ])rofi- 
* ciencT in aU the arts of navigation. The niimcrous 
colonies which they planted on the shores of the Euxine, 
the Mediterranean, and the Atlantic, beyond the Straits 
of Gibraltar, attest the extent of their early voyages. 

This entcrjirising nation may in like manner have oe- 
casi<hially leachod India from the lied Sea. I'lnenicians 
piloted tile ships of Solomon in their three years' voyages 
to 'raisliisli. ^ 'J’lie great length of time reiinircd for 
tlicse voyages betrays the timid ])rogrcss of early navi- 
gation, and may, perhaj‘s, have pievented their frequent 
repctiiion ; hut tlie regular communicatiou with India 
was certainly maintained through the Arabs, who, when 
they saw strange nations circumnavigating their penin- 
sula, w^ere not slow to learn the atlvantages of their hiter- 
medigte position. 

^•Tlie l*li(enician colonies, Utica, C'artliage, and Gadcs, 
or C’adiz, were founded between the twelfth and eighth 
centuries before the ( diristiau era ,* but the seas of the 
West were probably exjdored for ages before settlements 
vveire formed at such a distance from the parent state. 

Thus we find that the Ehoeuiciaus had, at least a thou- 
sand years before the birth :>f Christ, explored the western 
ocean, and at the same time navigated the Euxine Sea 
and the Arabian Gulf, 'rheir geographic.'d knowledge 
must, therefore, have been extensive; yet the illiberal 
Jealousy which induceil them to conceal tlieii*discoveries 
has thrown a de,'q) shatle upon their fame. The arts. 
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refinement^ and cominerciiil wealtli of ihoTluvnicitins in 
remote ages can be now but imperfectly estirtiated by the 
records* \^hich remain of them. The pyraiyids and 
colossal ruins of Jilgypt visibly demonstrate the greatness 
of that kingdom to remote posterity : tlie commercial 
cnter])rise and maritime skill of the Phoenicians have 
leit beiiind no such adequate or durable memorials. 
Vicissitudes in the arts and in«the enliglux ’^nient of 
mankind often occurred in the ancient worlds Iro^^- die 
difficulty and expense of multiplying books ; and it is 
interesting to observe in the present instance tlnat the 
geographical knowledge of the Plnenicians in the fabu-. 
Ions times of Greece may probably have endmu^fed as 
large a portion of the earth as that of the Romans in 
the flourishing age of Angustiis. 
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The trade of the Phoenicians necessarily brought them 
soon into correspondence with the Greeks who were 
scattered over the islands and the shores of the iEgean. 
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Their. inamifa(?turc(l incrcliaiidizc, which awakened the 
admiration 6f a nid'e people, was bartered for the na- 
tural pr(^dnctions of the land, and, perhaps, mc«-e fre- 
quently for slices. Thus the prophet Ezekiel mentions 
die blue and purple from the isles of Elisha ; and at tlie 
same time he says, tfavan, 'j'ubal, and Mesliech w^ere 
tliv merchants : they traded the persons of men and ves- 
sels of brass in thy maiJvet.** The nature of the motives 
which actuated the (irceks in their earliest naval enter- 
prises is siifhcieiitly manifest from the first paragraph of 
Iferodotiis, who ascribes the origin of tlie wars between 
die (jlreeks and barbarians to a series of i)iratical abduc- 
tions® Jo, rlaughter of the king of Argus, was carried 
away by the Phoenicians. Europa was then taken ofi‘ 
from 'fyie by the Octans : Jason eloped with Medea ; 
and when her father, the king of Colchis, demanded 
com]ieiisation, it was refused, says the historian, hrcaiisc 
die 1‘OinpIaints of Inaclms, the father of lo, had been 
neglected lijfc her ravishers. Then follow’ ed reprisals 
and the rapt* of Helen. 

AV^ar is the only art exercised by Iiercc and uncivilized 
nations, and captives are their only merchandize. The 
PluKiiicians, no doubt, fomented the feuds by which 
their inaikots w’cre supplied : the morality-of their deal- 
ings sunk to the level of their iniquitous traffic, 'file 
love of gain has never been very scrupulons ; and wv 
may, safely conclude, that the merchants of Sidon im- 
ji*)seil uj)on the Creeks by the same fraudulent arts 
which (Miristian nations practised so many centuries 
later upon tlie simple inhabitants of the new world, 
IFenccit is that Homer, who so often celebrates the ex- 
ceflence of Sidonian aitists, reproaches the nation in a 
strain approaching to acrimony, with insatiable covetous- 
ness and base; dishonesty : lie paints them, indeed, as the 
enemies of the human race, “ doing all manner of ini- 
quity to men.” 

'File knowledge of letters, however, which the Creeks 
received from the Phoenicians, will prohahly«<*ompensate, 
in the opinion of posterity, for all the iiijuries w’hich 
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may have been committed in the incipient corrcspoiid- 
cryje of the two nations. The Greeks posse^ised a lively 
curiosity^ a boldness and force of intellect, wel?. fitted to 
ojien all the recesses of niiexplmed naturj. Tliey^wcre 
equal to other nations of antiquity in the \i'vidness of 
their imajjinatioiis, and were much supeiior to them in 
the spirit of philosophical oliservation. T’^-dike the 
PhaMiicianSj who «jjrudpjed the wtfrJd the participatj u of 
their knowlcdp;e, the Greeks weie as communicative as 
they were curious, and preferred fame to the pioHts of a 
sordith policy. 

There was a sjdendoiir in the first dawn of Grecian 
literature which announced t!ie i^iory of its mef’idian ' 
beams. Homer united all the learninp^ of his time to ail 
the vigour of poetic genius. 'J’here is little connected 
with the maimers or enlightenment of his age which may 
not be le arned from his wi kings ; and he was the first, 
to use the weiglity teslimouy of tStraho,- who was*welJ 
versed in geography. The task will he an agreeable as 
it is essential to our jiurposo, to collect froni thejiages of 
the venerable poet the extent of his acquaintance with 
the surface of the earth. 

The ocean was regarded by Homer as a great river 
whicli visited* in its course every portion of the eartli. 
In the centre of the sliield made by \'iilcau for Achilles 
w/is described the liahi^ahle earth, and beyond that, along 
tile mat gin of the disc, ran the strength of the tioods 
of ocean.” Whether Homer believed that (ireece was 
in file centre of the earth, is a particular of his cosmo- 
graphy which he has not disclosed to us; hut it certainly 
was not in the centre of the portion which was known 
to him. 

In the ennmeration of the allied forces assembled be- 
fore Troy, the poet names aW the states of (Jrceee with 
interesting minuteness. Thvhos, AthenHj Coritffhj and 
iMcedannon jvere already distingnished. He displays a 
partial knowledge of Macedmiin, and a perfect acquaint- 
ahee with ^lie Cyrludes and larger islunds. 1'he auxi- 
liaries of the Trojans were Nte Trd 'is the Pelasgians ; 
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tlii' y tlie CarinnSj spcalving a strange lan- 

guage ; the */,y(‘ians‘ and So/ipnij to the south of ihese ; 
tlicn thc,.//7>«i or Aramici, stretcliing from CiUd5a into 
Syria ; the Ptlrjiguin.s came from Ascania, an inland 
ihstrict. From the shores of the Black Sea there came 
to tlie aid of Priam llie Paphlagoniatm who dwelt on 
the hanks of tlie Part/nmiits, and the Halizomiins from 
Alyhdj afar, where thc«* earth produces silver.” These 
last were the Chalyhes inhabiting the mountains round 
Trehi/ond, the mineral riches of which arc not yet e:t- 
liausted. The iSV.y<7>nw.v, Cronma^ and ([i/foni.'i of Komer 
were afteiivards included in the territory of vI/ihia’/p/V, 
'‘the n?odern Amasia; and the hills of Cyforo, crowned 
with su[)erh forests, supplied witli naval timber the dock- 
yards of Sinope. 

On the western side of the Black Sea Homer was 
ac({uainted with the 'Phi^nciait.Sf the and the 

“ llrygouKtlgi, living on mares* milk, the justest of men, 
long-lived, ami exempt from care.** These weic tlie ih- 
lialmants of the country afteivvartls jiosschsed hy the 
Saiiiiatiaiis. 'Fhey were e\idenl)y nomadic; and it is 
lemarkahle, that the rejnitalion of virtue and justice 
which later wi iters generally gave the Scythians (as the 
wandciing nations on the shores of the Eux'*ne were long 
vaguely designated) were already ascribed to them hy 
the oldest of the Greek poets. might be supposed, 
iiuloed, from the hint of spotless innocence, that Homer 
here touciied tlie verge of his knowledge; hut as he is, 
]Teihajis, the most carefully niiiiute of all j)oets, and has 
usually a reason for every tiling he says, it is much more 
likely that there was something in the religious habits 
hikU doctrines of tliosc Asiatic tribes wliich compelled the 
veneration of lhe(irecks. 

The fame of Fgypt offered the poet a fertile theme. 
He celebrates the wealth of Thebes and its huiidreil gates, 
from each (d’ which it could send forth 200 -armed men. 
In a spiiit of simplicity he mentions the rankness and 
aromatic characto of Egyptian vegetation ; the skill of 
die peojile in the^use of drugs ; and the nepeiithcft, pro- 
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baLly opium^ by wliicli they cured oven the ])aiiis of 
gsief. Witli the mention of Jl^gypt lie coTijilcs tluit of 
Libya •aiid of the the name of the Argbs in the 

East. In Libya/’ says the jioet, no Tuan feels, waiiL 
neither the king nor the shepherd ; sliee]) yean three times 
in the ytjar, ancl the lambs have horns at tlu'ir birth.” 
These latter facts are correct, as well as the ctistoin^ of 
tlic Africans, from which the Eotophnyl or iul’-’i-eaters 
obtained their designation. Though Homer did not ‘w 
fndia, locally or by name, yet he seems to have been 
awart’ that there were black men to the east of that part 
of the cj^rth with wdiich he was acquainted. 'I’lius, 
he says, Neptune visited tlie i’Ethiopians, “ the fltrlhest* 
of men, who are divided in tw’O, some under the rising 
and some under the setting sun.” When Homer makes 
Monclaiis visit, in the course of his voyage, the Sifloinanv, 
Libyans and Ernmhiy he ajqiears to he ignorant that the 
INTediterraiican and Red Seas are separated from* each 
otJior by the Isthmus of Suez ; neither wasiiie acquainted 
with the seven mouths of the Nile. Ili^ ignorance on 
these points was admitted by his warmest admirers in 
ancient times. ^ 

Menclaus, while relating in the Odyssey the history 
oi’ Jiis voyagi^s, boasts on several occasions of tlie wealth 
he accumulated by piratical depredations. Indeed, it is 
man'fest that piracy v^'as a common, perhaps an honour- 
able, profession in those days. Naval w'arfarc was. by no 
means unknown to the (rreeks, as appears by Hointr's 
making mention of boarding pikes. Yet their vessels, 
such at least as Avere built by Ulysses at the island of 
Circe, were nothing more than large boats with one mast 
and sail, and with a small fore deck on which the cable 
was coiled : on or below this deck the chief of the crew 
took his rest Avhen circumsta.ices prevented his landing. 
These slight vessels of the Homeric age w’ ere painted red 
with miniu n, procured, most probably, from Sinope. 
Homer seems to have thought a voyage across the sea 
&Tom Crete to Egypt a singularly bold adventure. 

Though the goils of Homer and otJ>er early Grecian 
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])OCts frequently resorted to JKthiopia to celebrate their 
festi\ines^yot neitlier'the South nor theKast can be lool<^d 
upon as J,he r^ion of fable in the primitive gyec^raphy 
of the f hecks.* AVlien we turn to the M^est and Nt*rth, 
we KiVl a much larger share of mythic story mingling itself 
with the slender materials of certain inibrmation. The 
straits wliich separate Italy and Sicily arc tlic portals 
wlft'cli conduct Homer to the regions of fable ; all beyond 
tliein is niarvcllons, and it is in this quarter alone that 
tile pictures of the poet lose the colour of reality. -(Iff 
Sicily b(' had some faint kiiowletlge ; the names ftf the 
^icani and Siru/i had reached him, and the account of 
•tJie (.’^'clops is too true a picture of savage life to allow 
us to suppose it a mere sketch of fancy. The t>icture 
of men who, “ relying on the gods for subsistence, 
neither sow nor reap ; who live in caves on the tops of 
mountains, without laws or a chief, and not rnrinij Jhr 
one (Httolher ; and who are ignorant of the use of ships, 
by which the Juxuries of life are dilfused such a pic- 
ture, it is evident, is drawn with hdelity from tlie rudest 
condition of savage life. 

From Sicily THysses is conducted by the jioet to the 
isles of iEoIus, from whom the hero obtains a bag con- 
taining tlic winds: with this present be sete sail, and is 
wafted gently homewards. On the tenth day Ithaca is 
already in sight, when, overcome with fatigue, lie^ui\r 
luckily f^lls asleep, and his companions cut the hag, sup- 
posing it to he tilled with treasures. Instantly the winds 
rfisb forth, and a hurricane arises, which drives the si?ip 
hack to the isle of iEolus. 1’he next place which Ulysses 
reaches is the country of the Lcestrygons, a race of can- 
nihais ; ami it is historically important to observe, that 
Homer jilaccs these fairly in the region of the miraculous. 
He next arrives at JErea^ th^ island of Circe, from which 
he appears to lose sight altogether of the land of cer- 
tainty. The hero, receiving the instructions of Circe, 
crosses the ocean to tin* shores of Proserpine, to the place 
where the .^Vchcron# PeriphlegetliGii, and other tributary 
rivers How into the Styx. Sailing the whole day, he 
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comes at last to the cuds of the ocean, -where the Cim- 
mcrsiaiis dwell, wrap])cd in proloiind gloom i for they 
see neitl^er the rising nor the setting niiii, hut the veil of 
night is constantly spread above thenuV Having here 
visited the internal regions, he re-crnhaiks, the 

ocean, and roaches the isle of ('irce in the sinootli sea at 
the first Appearance of Aurora. On his voyage home- 
ward afterwards lie jiasscs tlie* ^ 'i* waiiderfng 

rocks, escapes the Sirens, with the dangers of > and 
Cluu'jjhilisy and thus returns once more within the Ci. ‘le 
of prohahility. 

It is in vain that coininentators and scholiasts have 
endeavoured to give precision to Homer’s geogiaphy o*’ 
the West. In vain they exhaust their learning to ])rove 
that TJlysscs did not really sail into the Atlantic ; yet 
the poet exjjressly says that he reached even the utter- 
most homuls of the ocean. Ihit what busiiiess lla^e 
chart and compass in the ocean of the early Grecian yi^els? 
lY is true that Dlysses made hut one day’s sad iVoin 
tJie isle of (hree ; but then it must be ohserveil, that in 
that island were the choirs of Auroia and the rising of 
the siiii, so that the ends of the ocean could not he I'ar 
off; beddes, it is lui reasonable to limit the s]>ecd of the 
mariner who profiteil from the counsels of a goiUUss, 
and who could occ.asionally freight his ship with the 
winds of -l^olus. Some learned seholats have fixi ,1 on 
flie’"])ronjontory of Clrcad, once nearly insulated by the 
Pontine marshes, as the island of the nymph ; and at a 
sU’Itable distance they have found the Styx and dcscc.it 
of Avernus. 'fhoy thus inadvertently bring (Cimmeria 
and its perpetual darkness into the smiling clime of Italy. 
The same system finds in Strongyle the once wandering 
rocks, and in Lipari the domain of Kolus. Hut in fact 
tlie old bard’s geographical inforination beyond tlie 
nearest shores of Italy is purely lli's'prrinn j that is to 
say, it is wholly derived from myths and traditions^ 
without the slightest rcfercuce to ilistaiice or local details. 
Homer had heard of the ocean and Gimmeria in tlie 
west, but he knew not how far off' they were. He 
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never purposely alloys the truths or postpones it to fiction ; 
))iitj on the father liantl, he relates mythical tradiyons 'as 
* readily fiict|; and we shall find, as we proceed, that 
the J^ulk of’ these traditions always pointed to the West- 
ern Ocean. 

When the stream of mankind was flowing eonstantly 
towanls the AV^est, it is no wonder that the weak reflux 
of positive information iTrom that qnarler should exhibit 
only the impulses of hope and superstitiem. tJrcece was 
nearly on the western verge of the world, as it was l^nown 
to Homer, and it was natural for him to give wnng to 
his imagination as he turned towards the dim prosjiccts 
•wJiielf Sinead beyond ; hut tliat his fables, far from 
being arbitrary, were founded on very ancient and 
widely-diffuseil myths, will clearly appear when we 
come to treat of the gcograpliy of the Hindoos. 

Among the strange nations with which Tlysscs be- 
came' acquainted in his %vandorings, the IVimicifins de- 
serve a momftit’s attention. It a])pcars that they were 
much more rciincd and industrious tlian the (ireoks; 
that they were better infoiined in the arts, more skilful 
navigators, and more addicted to commerce. They 
iiihahitcd the island of Schrrhf, supposed to be the same 
as (/Orcyra, having been forced to leave their former 
abode in Jfi/percia, from the troublesome neighbourhood 
of the ('yelops. This mention of a^ etrogiade movement 
from west to east, and of a people more cultivated than 
tl^c •Ctreeks, is extremely remarkable at so early an agt.\ 
Homer names likewise the SivnH and Sicani, historic 
names ; hut yet his island Trinaci’ia is rather mythic 
than real ; he places in it, with mythical propriety, the 
flocks and herds of the sun. It is remarkable, too, that 
he calls it Thrinakia, from which it is manifest tliat the 
word was strange to him, and not of Greek derivation. 
Indeed, it is more probable that Sicily had i^s name of 
TrnKwriUi or three-peaked, from superstition, than from 
any acquaintance with its figure, which could hardly be 
known in the infancy of navigation. 

VOJ.. I. • c 
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Horners knowledge, it is cvidqnr, hanlly extended 
wlstw^rd beyond Greece ; but Jlcsiod, wl/b lived per- 
haps a ^ientury later (7*>0 B. C.), surpijibes us by his 
mention of “ King Lathius, who ruled over a^, the 
TyrM'iiL*' Ilis acciuaintance with the west, indeed, 
a]>peavs to have reaebetl heyond Italy ; for, in con- 
junction with the Svijthkins and JEthio'jkans, he men- 
tions the lji}(jurian.s, who at thaf time probably occupied 
the whole length of coast from Spain to the Ahrs. 
Hesiyd also names the /a/c?*, or Danuhe, tire Fhaaia, 
and the Frida tins, a name, however, wdiich was so 
vaguely tsnployed by the early Greek wu-iters, that it 
w’ould be hazardous to suppose it in this instance ilpplicii 
to the river Po. The A7//f, known to Homer as the 
/Fgifptns, received from Hesiod its proper designation, 
along with its seven mouths. 

Ulysses never boasts of being the first who navigated 
the >Ve.stern Ocean ; but he w^as the first who escaj>cd 
the dangers of Xhii P/avrt(r, with the exception of Jason, 
to wlnnn propitious Juno kindly lent her assistance to 
guide tljc Argo through tire rocks. '’J'his mention of 
the chief Argonaut by the father of Grecian poetry is 
calculated to awakeir regret at the imperfect accounts 
wlriclr remain of an expedition so important in the his- 
tory of primitive geography. Many able scholars, in- 
deed, have assented'^to the opiirion of Gesner, that the 
poem of the Argonauts whicli bears the nanre of Orplieus 
ift-at least as ancient as the time of Homer; but a pve- 
jrorrderating w^cight of internal evidence and of authority 
assigns it to a much later age. It appears, however, to 
have been really compiled from old current traditions, 
and may, on that account, be employed to illustrate the 
jirimitive geography of the Greeks. 


Jason and the Aryonaiitic Expedition, 

As to the reality of tlic Argonautic expedition there 
cannot be any reasonable doi bt. Like all other events 
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of remote a^niciuity/ it comes to us mixed witli mu|‘h 
that is fabulous ; but yet the enterprise whi^c]^» forms 
the hasi? of t#c story has notliing in it of an improba- 
ble c4iaracter. Ancient writers unanimously state, that 
Jason built a ship of unusual siz(kj manned a fleet with 
the bravest warriors of (Greece ; and directed his course 
to^’oicliis ill the Kuj^ne Sea. The date usually as- 
signed to tins expedition is the year before the 

CJiristian era. Traditions remain whicli prove that 
Jason was not the first Greek who attempted this'^^navi- 
gation. Sinope is supposed to have been founded by 
^soine^f the followers of that Apis or Epajduis who mi- 
grated from Argos into Egypt in tlie year ISh't) B. ( 
Phryxus and Ilellc, whose story is almost lost in fable, 
preceded Jason by perhaps a century. Cytorna, men- 
tioned by IToiner, was founded by the son of I’hryxus ; 
and p, temple built by him at AthencB, to the east of 
Trcbizoiid, is said by Pausanias to have served as a 
model to tlie*l)ioscuri, for that which they founded on 
tbeir return home, liic tradition of Jasoifs expedi- 
tion was preserved in Colchis and Armenia, wheie he 
was said to have founded cities; nay, he was even 
thought to have penetrated into Media. The river Par- 
that id flowing into the Euxine, and the wlio 

inhabited the shores of that sea, suggest, at once, Ihrptia 
and Samos, where the same names occur. As a general 
})roof, however, of the early ac(|uaintance of the Greeks 
witli the Euxine, it may be sufficient to observe thlat 
the Grecian colonies in that sea, which acfpiired histo- 
rical importance, preceded, by more than Iw’o centuries, 
thosp of Sicily aiul the West. 

'J'he local traditions regarding Jason, and the monu- 
ments of his progress along the shores, of the Euxine, 
were too numerous and positive in antiquity to allow of 
any doubts as to the existence of that hercs. All au- 
thors conduct him to the city of iKetes. '^I'hat he 
should carry off thg king's daughter is consistent ivith 
the manners of the age ; that the proposed object of 
the enterprise sho\ild, at this distance of time, be, or 
c 9. 
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ajypcar to be, a fal)le, is not less to be ev])ec^C(l. A due 
niixtuia’ of fable, in a case like this, is a proof of ge- 
nuine antiquity; yet, as many fables in| antiefuity un- 
questionably arose from the ambiguities of lang^Kigc, 
some attention is due ^o the ingenious conjecture which 
supposes 'tliat tlie story of the golden fleece had its 
origin in a nuscomprehension o{ a play of c r^rds : the 
w'ord w^liieh signifies wealth or a treasure in tlie Vi ^; Mi- 
eian language resembling that which, in 

(ircek, means a fleeee (^nial/on'). I’lnenieians probably 
had a share in the ixpcdition ; and the julot Ancieus 
is said to have been of that nation. ^ ^ 

Of the return of Jason there existed no loral tra- 
ditions or n.onuments of a permanent nature, and mil 
the accounts remaining to us of his expedition wTre 
written many centuries later than the acliicvcmeiits to 
which they refer. Hence it is that the liero qf tlie 
Argonauts, like the Ulysses of Iloiner, is made to ex- 
plore all the woiuU'i s of the poetic world ; and the story 
of his wMiideiings becomes the vehicle by which the re- 
later i^oiirs abroad the full measure of his geographic 
knowledge. 

I'hc Euxpie Sea, as it appears from Mimnermus, w^as 
anciently thouglit to be the ocean; its eastern and 
northern shores were evidently unknown to Iloincr. 
'riiosp wdio first celebrated the adventures oP tlason, 
therefore, naturally extended his wandciings into a 
([Aarter where the ignorance of the age opj)osed no *01 - 
Stacies to tietion, and succeeding ages were taught to 
believe that the Argonauts returned to (irecce, not by 
the Hellespont, hut through the ocean. As the increase 
of geographical knowledge, however, gradually disclosed 
the impossibility of siicli a yoyage, various fictions were 
added in detail to support the grand outlines of Ins 
story. 'J'he incongruities which, in the course of cen- 
turies, w^erc thus heaped together by poetic ingenuity 
do not in the least affect the autheijticity of the Argo- 
naiitic expedition. 

The author of the Orpliic A^go. aiitfts ajipears to have 
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had much vaj^uc iiiforiiia\ioii rcspcilinp; the nations 
round the Wuxine Sea. In conduetin}]; liis hero nortji- 
wards t’tom Colchis^ he mentions the Tnur^^ •Jberfi}. 
A'^onuids, and llie Casjtkni nation ; in the Pains Mieotis 
lie fTndSj besides the ttowed Seythiana, tlie JMccotian^iy 
S(nfron/(t/ia?i.Sy Gf'tea, Gymniy and the Arinuh^yi .s-y a 
people with the deformity of Cyclops^ but rich in flocks. 
TFic fabulous navi •ratioif commences with projiriety at the 
remotest extremity of this inlainl sea, and at the term 
(xf the writer’s ])Ositive knowledL'.c. 'flic Argonauts, 
having crossetl the J’alus Mteotis^, enter a greirt gulf 
leading into the Crontan Ocean. They row unccas- 
'‘ingl^^Jbr nine days and niglits, and icach on the tenth 
the Crotu(ni Sea beyond the mountains. 15eing 

here in danger, they disembark, by the advice of Anctrus, 
and haul the ship along the shore wn'th a rope. Continu- 
ing the voyage for six days, they reach the Afacrobians 
(so named from their longevity), the People of Dreams y 
and afterwarils the CimnterUnm. Our adventiuers next 
afiproach the Aehvrontian shores, }fermio)iry and the 
dwellings of tlie justest men, near which is the apjiroacli 
to the infernal regions. Leaving these, they embark on 
tJie A\''c&tern Ocean with the breeze of Ze})hyr ; but before 
they proceed far, the ship Argo utters a vw'M'uing speech, 
and foretels the punishment of their crimes. AVith diffi- 
culty they pass the lernis or the lev aides (for the jiopt 
at one time employs the singular and at another the plural 
number), and a storm arises which drives them for 
eleven days through the wide ocean quite ignorant^ of 
their course. At length Ancajus descries the Isle of Ceres y 
which is known by its tall fir trees; hut as it proves in- 
accessible, he is obliged to ateer for the Die of CircCy 
which Is reached in three days. Thence the Argonauts 
arrive at the shores of Tartessus and the pillars of Her- 
cules, cross the Sardonian and Tuscan Seas, and are op- 
portunely rescued from the flames of iEtna by the aid of 
Thetis. 

The mention witich occurs in this poem of the Cas^ 
pian nation, of ^ the Getes and of lernis (Hibernia), 
V S 
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:jho\Vs a considerable store of va^ue information; and even 
thp idea, of sailing; round FAiropc tVom tlie Kuxiiic, by 
the Creniaii Sea and the land of the Cimmerians, is of 
f2;rcat imj)ortancc in a historic survey of &ie progress of 
geograpJiical discovery. But tlic ()rj)lia?an ArgonauYics, 
as they are called, arc as little distinguishctl by accuracy 
as by poetic beauties. The geographical errors of the 
ancient poets, however, who gleaned tlieir kn^^wledge 
chiefly from oral traditions, cause us no surpiise, I'ut 
it is truly astonishing to see how modern critics over- 
look tkc rights of ignorance .and of the poetic character, 
and in vain attempt to force their autliors into literal 
precision. The same desire to fill U]) the vacanc- 's of 
knowledge, and to exluhit every thing complete, which 
constantly led astray the writers of antiquity, still actu- 
ates tJie scholars who interpret them, to reject every ex- 
pression as s|)iirions which cannot be forced into a 
corres]>o)J(U'nce with the knowledge of the pres(‘iit«day. 
"J'hc author of ihc Argon.uitics makes the Ttinttia and 
the Pfta.si.s' branches of the ; an error of such 

magnitude as to show that he had no .actual knowledge 
of the regions he describes. Yet these names arc, origi- 
nally, all general terms meaning a r/ccr, and may have 
often clianged their application. Homer places the 
Climmcri.ans at the end of the ocean ; in the Argonaiitics 
tlj^cy are situated between tJie Western Ocean and the 
(’ronian Sea. The old bard mentions in general terms 
the gloom of the (/imincrian land, which never enjoys 
the beams of day ; the poet of the Argonauts v(‘iUurea 
to explain the cause of this privation, and thus gives an 
opportunity to learned scholars to examine where llie 
(hmmeria of antiquity was actually situated ; but how 
is it possible to determine the position of a country 
which was shaded from th<? sun by fhdpe and the 
Riplncan iMouiit.ains on the cast, by Pblegra on the 
south, and by the Alps on the west.? JSuch gross errors 
with regard to distances and positions serve only to 
show how little the knowledge of the author extended 
beyond an acquaintance with ncmes alone. 
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lint pcihaps it may be* asked, wlio were the Cim~ 
7 uv)'}(ni,s ? Id this the [inswcr must he, that tlicy were ^ic 
iiihahitai^ts of Chtmirria ; for in tnitli they^niake no 
figure ill the jiJets; tliey are merely the implied possessors 
of Cnittin rifi, the land of darkness, whieh is the proper ^tdj- 
ject of the myth. Hut the early disappearance of this fabu- 
lous laiul and of its melancholy occupants fioih Grecian 
po*clry, immediately siiggests that its existence -was not 
vouched by the national mythology. And indeed the 
Hhamician language explains at once the oiigin of the 
legeiul. The word vimr‘nu\ ('"in'DD) signifying deep dark- 
ness, occu'-s in Job, hi. 3. l^et darkness and the shadow 
•of d Ath stain it ; let a cloud (hvell n])oii it ; let tho 
r/c.y.v of the dnij teriify it.” Jlut why, it may again be 
asked, did the Hliamiciams suj>posc a land of darkness 
in the west d'his is a question wdiich admits only of 
a conjectural Svilution. They may have confounded 
Ijgeflds by the. ambiguity of language ; they may have 
learned fion4 the Indians with wdioin they traded tTiat 
the Goddess Cannidri ])residcs over the west ; or they 
may have been informed fiom tlie same source, that the 
west is tlie country of the moon, in Arabic Ctnimr. Hut 
perliaps the mythical Chinuma had an origin nearer 
home ; in Job, xxxviii. (). we find that a M/c/r durknraH 
was the swaddling band of the ocean. AV'^liatever was the 
origin of this belief, it is certain, that the Arabs retaiued.it 
in the middle ages; and the navigators of that nation, 
who ventured far into the Atlantic, wen* generally 
forced hack again, as they reported, by the deep dark- 
ness wdiich lowxTcd over the >Ve.st.‘^ 

Some writers of eminence, finding the western Cini- 
ineHans fabulous, have ventured to consider their name- 
sakes on the Euxine as m embers of the same spurious 
family ; but these last heldng to authentic history|; they 
left monuments behind them, and are doubly jirccious in 
the eyes of the enquirer, from the combftied circum- 
stances of their antiquity and their local situation. t 

* Ibn cl Varfli, NotJcoA't Extraitsdcs MSS ilc la Kibholhequt* du Roi, II. 

+ The Achi-ton, or river that houutU tJu- iiircrn.il rc/'ions, and the J-Ay- 
tium, or abode ot gl.idacbS, both eoiniectc'd in tnythologv with the Cimme- 

i: V 
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It was not without rcas6n that the •author of the 
Oljphic Arpjonaiitics placed a city called 2TvP)nioue near 
the Acketontiaii shores. The obscurity of thiij passage 
is cleared up on reflecting that at llcrruitme in Argolis 
was a temple dedicated to the triple Hecate, or, tis it 
was vulgarly understood, to Juiio, Proserpine, and Ceres. 
Near this temple there was also a fabled descent to Hades. 

As the voyage of »lasou froiiF Colchis to the ocellii 
w^as always ha]ide<l down as an essential part of his i ’s- 
tdry, it is no wonder that many should have supposed 
him to- have a^cemlcd the Tanais, the sources of which 
were still unknown. I’indar dares even to transport the 
Argonauts to tlie Krytliraan or Southern Ocean ; iml as* 
he had no knowledge, probably, of the Arabian (iulf, 
he lets them rc'ach the Alediterranean by dragging their 
vessel for twelve days over the l^ihyan continent. He- 
cataais thought to improve on this idea, when he sup- 
posed that .Fasoii sailed tiirough the Phasis intci the 
ocean, and from the ocean into the Nile, tl;us betraying 
within what narrow limits his knowledge was bounded 
on the cast. The idea, too, which w^as entertained of a 
connection existing betw^eeii tlie sources of rivers and 
the ocean shows liow little the tirst principles of jniysieal 
geography had hitherto engaged the attention of j)hi- 
losophers. fii a Liter age, when the Athenian and Hi- 
Iqsiijn colonies in the Kuxiiie had completely explored 
its .shoies, and found no egress to the ocean, the poets 
who sung the adventures of dason were ohligeil to con- 
duct their hero up the Haiiuhe ami Save, and overland 
into the vVdriatic ; and industriously laboured to embel- 
lisli and confound the traditions of antiquity. 

The voyage of a single day, in which Ulysses readied 
the ends of tlie ocean ; the intricate eircumnavigation of 
Europe performed by Jason jf.i less tlian a month, though 
driven from his course by violent tempests ; the ma- 


rM, or land of darkness, wore aKo both derived from the same Phconieian 
source; Achat on in Hebrew the or fwi/ , and Altztm, 

the glati or happy See lieu hart These toreign .JUdifions to the Pciasgian 
inytnulogv iieicr made a deep impicssion on the (creeks, j they were boon 
rewgned wholly to the pucts. j 
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iKfuvre of the 'Argonauts hi dragging their ship along 
the shore wWi a rope^ to avoid the perils of the dee]) ; 
and riinlgr's account of their crossing the coi^ti!»ei\t of 
Libya in twc/^^c days, all combine to illustrate the in- 
adequate ideas entertained by the early Greeks of the 
magnitude of the eartirs surface and of the ocean. 

'rhe accurate geographical knowledge of tlTc Greeks, 
in*TIomer’s time ami Ihe ages immediately succeeding, 
may, without much injustice, be stated as Jiot extending 
far beyond (ireece, Kgypt, Asia Minor, ami the islands 
Beyond these limits all objects a])pear in the prismatic 
hues of wonder and encliautment ; we find nothing but 
•monafeersj nations of dreams, and the abodes of bliss. 
These delusive forms were chietly gathered in the west- 
ern or rather north-western quarter of the hemis|)here. 
All the early writers in Greece believed in the existence 
of certain regions situated in theATest beyond the bounds 
of their actual knowledge, and, as it api)ears, of too 
fugitive a nature to be ever fixed within the circle*of 
authentic geo^ia])hy. Homer describes at the extremity 
of the Ocean the Elysian plain, where, undei a serene 
sky, the favourites of Jove, exempt from the common 
lot of mortals, enjoy eternal felicity." Hesiod, in like 
maimer, sets the Jlappy Isles, the ahodv of dcpaited 
heroes, beyond the deep o:ean. 'J'hc Hesperia of the 
Greeks continually fled before them as their knowledge 
adMmeeil, and they saw the terrestrial paradise still dis- 
apjjcaring in the >\^est. 
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t'oNiiNrED. — insroRTC age. 

feYsnsMS OK i,AJiiv c.RKi K i*iiir,f)sopii£us. — ^ jiriiono'i rs. — nis 

Lri'l'ilXRY ARDdl lt AND SLtOJSS. I/IS * J',- 

.S( Kilns Tin-. MAFIIIANS. lUrl’lVM) IN I'l M.K; !■ n 1 R E- 

si'K r/No riir akim\si’s an'h i.rutons. — in win soiu.x T 
* Tiir Ti i rj KKonr vsb. — i i i ect or ci-iaiate on Tiit (.rovith 

or I.'OKNS EXTENT OP 'Mil* KNOWIRJIGE IIK ACQUIRED 

riio-M 'iTii', sc'vririANs. — the rsMMMiivNs or the bos- 
I'lioRrs, -,-Tin Ml oiticiN roNJK ruREO. — the Caspian sea.» 
• — in'Roitorrs AC (jcAiNTEH WITH Tin- uac tkians, and with 

INn> \. 1 \^J’1KN AEI’IIIOPIANS. TIIK GREAT AXIS OF 

INDIA WTIK H GUAUl) THE CJOED. I C.VPT. THE A U'l’O- 

MOEES OR IXIEI'S. ROUTE UP THE NIEE, AND TO UORNOU. 

JOURMV OF THE NASAAIONIS TO THE NIOKR. AEI.EOED 

CIRC I -MNAMt. XTION Of AI IIICA UNOKR KINO N'K'IKI.S. 

yovAC.E or sataspks. — iieuodopus d.n'Oii \V:t or the wist, 

Till' RIVER MSIDANUS AND I'llE RIPH.EAN t'OUNTAINS. 

COXIMFRCMAE FMERPUISI OK THE ORI-EKS. SUMMARY. 

WiiiLK the poets of (rrcecc* ])crpetitutO(l the memory of 
tliose happy regions of the W^est xviicre innocence and 
contcnlment ,\V(‘ro supposetl stiJl to exist unalloyed, it 
was the occupation of Grecian philosophers to devise 
cojsinological systems equally remote from truth and 
reality, and not unfrccjuently drawn, perhaps, from the 
same ample stores of Indian mythology. lirilliant fic- 
tioils and daring hypotheses are, perhaps, the natural 
precursors of successful inx^estigatiou : they serve at least 
to awaken curiosity ; and where the freedom of the hu- 
man mind is not fettered by the arts of an interCvsTcd 
priesthood, even the fancies and extravagancies of active 
intellect make some progress* towards the discovery of 
truth. 

Thales (GOO B. G.) taught tlie sphericity of tlie 
earth ; but Auaximander, his disciple, compared it to a 
cylinder; Leucippus gave it the shape \)f a drum ; others 
preferrctl the cubic form ; anc? some, .following Xeno- 
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rJiaiics and Anaximenes, believed it to be a liij^b nionn- 
tain, the base of whi'ch has an infinite cxteiLsioji, A\liilc 
the stars Jioat round its summit, l leraclides, a^aiw dif- 
fering from tlft otliers, taught that the earth has tlie 
figuf5 of a ship. These doctrines are all but re})clitions 
of those taught by the different Indian sects, who assign 
to the earth the figure, or rather figures, of Moifnt Merit y 
anfl that of the mysttnous ship Aryhe. The (Ireeks 
may be excused for believing absurdities taught with so 
much solemnity, and surrounded with such an apparatus 
of learning. Intellectual natures are always prene to 
believe, from the love they bear to knowledge ; but when 
^nce^tored with ideas, they aie sure to exercise an in- 
dependent judgment. Anaximander is said also to have 
been the fust to draw a map of the world. 'fhe maps 
of ScAOstiis, and tho.se which the (\dchians, instructed 
by that conqueror, are said to have inscribed on stone 
pillars, may safely be regarded as fabvdous. 

While seig^ice was thus CTigage<l in fixing the know- 
ledge of tlic earth, which had been chiefly collected by 
commercial voyages, there appeared in (Ireeee one of 
those extraordinary men who, though themselyc's called 
forth, perhaps, by the spirit of the age in which they live, 
seem to lu* self-created agents of a now order of things. 
Herodotus read his hooks, '•vliich v/eie named from the 
iMuscs, before the senate at Athens, in the year d i,'? 
15. C.; and the volumes of tlie Father of History 
mtky even at the j)resent day be read with profit and 
(leliglit. He cannot be too much admired, whether we 
consider the zeal with which he sought for information, 
the success which attended his exertions, or the elegance 
witii which he knew how to im])art what lie had ac- 
quired. 

As our knowledge of 'he globe has increased, the 
statements of Herodotus have been more and more con- 
firmed ; the wonderful stories which he i elates from 
hearsay haVe become so many proofs of In's veracity ; 
and if he occasioriv-lly betrays a credulity which cannot 
be justified, it must certainly be excused by those who 
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consider what a value alt«iched even to* tictiojis in the 
first days of authentic history. ‘ • 

IleiKxlotus was a native of Halicarnassus, a^coinmer- 
eial little city in ('aria. He appears to^have heeji of a 
(listinguislied finnily, and probably imbibed the Mve of 
Icaniin;^ from bis uncle Panyasis, a celebrated epic poet, 
whom life critics of antifpiity ranked next to II‘>rrier. 
His lank, and jierbaps some commercial enp;aj:^emei!tt>, 
procureil him facility of intercourse with the various 
ilations vvbicb be visited in bis travels. "J'hese extended 
to ev«iy (piartcr of the then known world. Herodotus 
pcnetrate<l in tlieWh'st as far as 7 VconiUj the modern Ser via; 
lie visited* the (Ircek colonies in the Jhixine, aruWeven* 
travelled over a considerable portion of Southern Tlussia ; 
in tlio Kast bis journeys reaebeil as far as Babylon and 
Susa : Tyie also detained him for a while ; but bjgypt, 
then the seat of arts and leaniihi;, w’as a chief object of 
his attojition ; and the sinf»ularly comjdete dcscri<j)tioii 
which be has transmitted of tliat country proves that 
he resided in it for a lon^’cr jieriod. 'i'iie (ireek colonies 
of C'yrene were also visited by him ; andhlie vivid ])ic- 
tures which be has dratvii of the plains of 'I'liessaly and 
of the pass of Tbennopybe prove that be had examined in 
detail the peuinsula of Hreeee. Ilorodotns first read his 
histories at the Olympic games, where he received the 
unbouiuleil ajiplauses of his nation. Twelve years later 
he read tliem again (probably enlarged and amended) 
before the senate at Athens. TJie gratitude of ilie 
Athenians to the father of history was not confined to 
applauses alone ; they even voted him a gift of ten 
talents. Yet he did not fix his residence in the city of 
die Muses, but preferred accompanying the Atheitian 
colony wliich settled a few years afterwards at Tliurimn, 
near Syharis, in the south of«ltaly ; and there he is sup- 
posed to liave ended his days, at a very advanced age. 

Herodotus made great accessions to the knowledge of 
Eastern Europe. The lifter (Danube) rises, he says, in 
the country of the ( /clts, near a place called Pyrene ; six 
rivers flow into it from the Nortli, ^nd ten from the 
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South. Amoii" tlic§c tributaries may be distinpriiished 
t]i(‘ TJieiss, flowing tbrougb the great ]>lain of ITiiugarjr. 
ancients appear to liave long considered Sa\x^ 
t).n‘ chief branch of the Danube; and the Pi/n'nr, near 
wliich Iferodotus says this river rises, is a general Celtic 
name for high mountains, still preserved, with a ^ight mo- 
diljcalion, in thelircniiar vVlp.s, among which the Save has 
its sources. 'J'he Seyfliians, spread over the country 
near tlie 'ranais or Don, were attentively surveyed by 
the impiisitive Grecian. He distinguishes three great 
liordes : viz. the Royal Scythians, wlio dwelt c?ii the 
^)ank,s of flic Tanais ; the Nomadic or wandiuing Scy- 
thiaifs, wlio spread their tents in the great stei)pes to the 
norih of tlie Oiinea ; and the agricidtural Scythians, 
whose possessions extended tOAvards the fertile banks of 
the Ilog and Dnieiicr. TI)C Sri/f/iHni6y lie tells us, origin- 
ally dwelt on the eastern side of the Caspian Sea. In 
their migration westward they crossed the great rivy.*r 
dvv/.Jr.!?y and aniA'ing in the ncighhourhood of the l*alus 
Mieotis, they expelled tlie from their posses- 

sions in that country. 'J'his event took place, according 
to Scythian tradition, exactly one thousand ycais hefort; 
the time of Darius, or lifteeu ccntuiics before the Chris- 
tian era. • 

'rhe country beyond the fsler, a vast and houmlless 
space, A\as inliahited, as far as ^le could learn, ]j3i-4ke 
S/jjii/ur, Avho readied on the other side to the A'eneti, on 
*di*‘ Atliiatic. The lioi.ses of that pcojile Averc A^^ry 
small, and long haired. '^Jlicy Averc unable to carry 
men, but Avhen yoked to carriages Avere remarkably 
swift. "I'bis answers the dcscri])tioii of the Swedish 
jionies, Avbicb are still found Avild in the Avoods of Goth- 
land. The islands in the Gulf of Wniice liavc also pre- 
served the same breed. The name of the Sfgjpirr Avas 
used by their neighbours as equivalent to merchant, 

'rhe Grtrp are described by Herodotus as the bravest 
and most upright of the Thracians. They jnetend,” 
he says, to immortality : whenever any one dies, they 
believe him to b» received into the presence of their god 
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Zaniolxis. Each man has several .wives, who, when he 
flics, are emulous to sacrifice tliemfselves on the tomb of 
their fiusljand.” 'J’o tlte north-cast of the^cytlfians wx're 
the Anjlppa'i, wdio shaved their heads. They passc(tlhcir 
lives under trees, Jicver took up arms, and being thought 
sacred c^Jaracters, siiftered no molestation ; vegetables 
and milk, with a beverage called asehy, or as’:/, w^^re 
their only nourishment. Here we liave a ]>ieture of die 
Indian faquir. To tlie east of the Arptppa’i dwelt the 
lsf{(‘dours, among whom the women enjoyed more 
than ordinary consideration. From this peojile Aristieus 
the poet Ijad received some intelligence respectiii" th^ 
uirimaapa and whom 1 lerodotus anxiously \^shed 

to see. lie learned that the latter possessed golden trea- 
sures, of which it was the occupation of the former to 
despoil them. The ITjfperboreanfi also seemed to fly 
continually before the friemlly cmpiiries of our traveller, 
wjio w'as at last informed that they dwelt to the north 
of the Aryippo'ij and that their possession^ extended to 
die sea. Among the nations dwelling to tlk? iiortli of the 
Scytliians wTie the A}id)'op/iapif and the JMcltnich he iii or 
black-mantled, of whom the latter alone were cannibals. 
A people, called by Herodotus .///nvr, ainl situated to the 
cast of the Tanais, have probably left their name to the 
river IVjryw. 

•.-Whe Scythians did not appear to the disci iminating 
Greek as barharians ; on the contrary, he commends 
di^m as an upright and civilised nation, though, as lie 
characteristically observes, there are none among them 
of eminent learning or genius.” It is not surprising 
that wdicn Herodotus reached the bounds of authentic 
information in his enquiries after the Hyperboreans, he 
sliould positively affirm, “ that in the north of Europe 
diere aie many wonderful' things, and a prodigious 
quantity of gold.” lie had heard of the long winters' 
nights of die North, hut could not believe that the 
I>eople wlio lived beyond theMassayetiJB slept six months 
in the year. The cold of winter, he says, was so severe 
in the country north of the Euxine, diat the Scyiliians 
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could cross ilic CiiiiiYicriaii Bosj)liorus with their loaded 
waef^oiis to the coiuUry ol* tlie Indians, liy these he 
means tht* ])eoi)le called by Strabo Sindi, and wh8 for- 
incily occupied the plains at the mouth of the Cuban. 
Jlavi'np; learned from Iloincr that lambs in Libya liave 
horns at their birth, and seeing tliat sheep ii^ Scythiil 
remained hornless all their lives, he concluded that a 
warm climate is especiifily favourable to the growth of 
horns. 'I’his was the error of a loo iiarrovv experience ^ 
had he seen the four and six-horned sheep of the Baltic, 
he would have immediately discarded his frail theory. 
'J'lie observation, however, tliat horses are mi^cli better 
at>le te) endure the rigours of a northern climate than 
asses, was just and \ alualile. 

It is impossible to ascertain, with perfect precision, 
the regions occupied by the various nations which Hero- 
dotus enumerates ; and the geographers, wdio’ have uii- 
derujkvii to expound liini, liave taken such liberties wit^ 
tlie text, thatf tJicir deductions, how’-ever ingenious, can 
Fchloni be relied In a jirimitive state of society, 

nations aie usually divided into many different tribes, so 
tiiat a geographical non»cnclature, obtained from a No- 
madic peojilc, seldom i caches to a great distance. Inter- 
course, or mutual acquaintance, rarely cx'ists among 
those simple communities, wheie there is not some ori- 
ginal afiinity of race ami languagy. How tlien is* 4^ 
j'ossihic to Cl edit the ojiinion, tliat the Issedonvs, wdth 
w'hom tetniiuatcs the knowledge of Heiodotus towart^s 
ll^e East, w^ere the inhabitants of (diinese Tartary.'* 
How much more probable is it that they were tlie Asi, 
or A.siani (perhaps Asi-tari?'), wdio descended, a few 
centilj ies later, from the northern valleys of the Belurtag, 
to destroy the Greek kingdom of Bactria, and who arc 
manifestly the Issedones of Ttolcmy. The civilisation 
of the Asi, and their respectful demeanour tow'anls fe- 
males, is remarked by the early Chinese historians, in 
language similar to that employed by Herodotus wdien 
he speaks of the Iss^dimcs. The remnant of the great 
nation of the Asi, present inhabiting the Caucasus, are 
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still called by the Russians th-srfhtzi. Jt is not so sur- 
|K*isin^ that iho Scythians, iIritiscIvcs waiidcrers from 
the plairts of Inner Asia, should have maintained a con- 
nection with a nation hclonging to the same great family 
of mankind. 

But it may be asked, who were the Scythians ? Can 
the Scythian wouK ])rcscrvcd by Herodotus, cirimaspj 
rme-eyedj and oinrfmtti, a inan-lciller, or Ama/oii, he now 
ex])laineil from any knowni language?* 'Fhc jmsiti.^-' 
testimony of Herodotus, however, that the Scythians were 
originally connected with the Smiromatci^y is quite suf- 
ficient to overhalance the weight of this ohjection, and to 
j)rove that they belonged to the Indo-Teutonic nrcC. 

Hut the (’innneiians of the Jiosphorus, that ancient 
people, some monuments of wJiom were still visible in 
the time of Herodotus, ainl who, unlike the ( immerians 
of the MVst, gave their name to the country, instead of 
taking one fiom it; how are their race aiul derivation 
to ho discovered? In order to investigate^ this point, on 
[)rincij)lcs drawn from the general e\])ciicncc of history 
and the ]»hilosophy of language, it will be necessary to 
eomiucucc by asking, in wdiat tongue does the name of 
the Cimmerians signify a man lor a great majority of 
the primitive national dei.igiuitions known in history 
have had origiiuilly the simple meaning ))icu or 
riv/wit appears that in the (icorgian language knmri 
signifies a mitn; and that word hardly differs in sound 
*yom the (Jrcck word himmvrm. TIcncc it might he 
concluded that the Cimmerians w'cre a branch of the 
(icorgian nation, who, like other Caucasian tribes, ad- 
> auce<l to the Taiiais, and were driven hack again. 7'he 

* Tho loarncit arc* disposed to dcoule tins qiic'ition in tlip nop-ativr, but 
it ivould be di‘.innomiciiis in ino iiot|,to conloss, that I teel uichned to main- 
tain the !itfiiiiKiti\o The Se>thian word armiasp, forniod Irom n>/r»n, one 
(fir fcingleratlier, loi it ih evidently coiiipoiiAd) and spu, an eye, may be traiii- 
lated into Gr,''ek bv llie Greek eie»/o,v, whit h jiassed Irom tho 

scn.'-c ot A/wfi/r to th.it of soittaiii ami wirfchfU (like one, alone, lonp\ is lo- 
presoiitod III the la-.t >iif;infiiMtion by the German 0/ ?// (W.-ichtcr’s ploss ) 
The Scythian spii may be the root of the word sf y. Oiiiipata^ an Amazon, 
is com])OUuded ofomr, Scyth. a man, Hun,, i;/r, I^it Armen , and 
pti/a,Scvtb to kill, &a//fn,(a>tb ^whenee ftt/Z/i/o, Lat sphiitio,^ir. 

t For examples, sec Adtlung’s “ Alleste ^Josiih. der Dcutclien ” 
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Tliraciiin goddess Cimmth'Us* might be supposed to be 
the tutelar *deity of the nation; hut tliese conj^'ctuics 
must not he implicitly adopted. The tribes of ih- 
Comnri or Comani (for these names arc constantly 
coidmnided) hehl a distinguished place among the rest- 
less warrior tribes of the Indian Caucasus; they*also weie 
called SarrPj and might have preceded the Getic Scy- 
thians (.f Herodotus in their course to tlic '^I'anais, as a 
foremost wave of the same great tide. The CnuDidm 
and CaunuirK the young yuan and maiden, or Alains and 
Bellona of the Hindoo pantheon, have found their way 
into the languages and superstitions of many nations ; 
JTul fonspiciious names of this sort, when adopted as 
national <lesignatioris, are ajit to suggest a proximate 
connection wliere it never really existed. Hut in order 
to estimate fairly the rneiits of the first conjecture, it 
must be relnemhered that tlic Cimmerians, when driven 
by thd'Scythians from their possessions on tlie Bosphorus^, 
instead of reliving into Europe, crossed tlie Euxine into 
Pontus, whence they afterwards made some formidable 
irruptions into the neiglibouring states ; tliat the worship 
of Comnna (a variation of Comani), a Bellona, sur- 
rounded by six thousand piLests, aj)peais to have had 
its origin in Pontus ; and, finally, that the Georgian coun- 
trit'shave been ahvays called Cot uni in by the orientals. ^ 
Herodotus obtained information ikf a very correct na- 
ture respecting the C’aspian Sea : The sea,^' lie observes, 
“winch the Greeks navigate (the Mediterranean) ; and that 
l)eyond the Pillars of Hercules, which is called the Atlantic ; 
and the Erytlineaii, are all supposed to be hut parts of the 
same ocean ; hut the Caspian is itself a distinct sea ; its 
length is such that a vessel may be rowed from one end to 
the other in fifteen days ; and in the broadest part the pas- 
sage may he made in eight." These rneasuies are believed 
to he perfectly exact, llie geographers of a later age, and 
Strabo among the number, while they drew their maps 
of the world in conformity with arbitrary hypotheses, 
rejected the authority of Herodotus, and made the Cas- 
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piaii cominiiiiicate with the northern ocean by a long 
chann^el half a mile wide : this fanciful arra'ngenient was 
again rfjccted by Ptolemy, who w^as constrair ed, how^- 
ever, by his system to neglect the iricasures of Herodotus ; 
and it was not tdl the eighteenth century that the ('as- 
J3ian Sea resumed in our matis the oblong form wdiich 
was accurately given to it by the father of In.'se'^-y. 

In Asia, the kiiowletlge of fierodotus reached bvt a 
little way, allhouyh it extended far beyond that of Ins 
countrymen, 'fhe country between tlie Erytlirican, or 
southern sea, and tl\e Euxine, w^as divided between four 
nations, v'z. the Jf/Y/e.v, AV/y>/r.v, {^Sci'parfyy whose 

name remains to I'i/iiru an,) and Colvhiam^. The 
country beyond these is bounded,'' be says, on the east 
by the Ery tlira an, a. id on llie north by the C’aspian Sea 
and the A i axes, wliiefi Ho\vs towards the cast. Asia is 
inhabited as far as India: but farther to the* east there 
rs nothing but desert, and nobody is acquainted wKli it." 
The peninsulas of Asia Minor and Arabia he makes 
much too narrow ; an ei ror in which he was followed by 
Pliny, who comjiaics the peninsula of Arabia to that of 
Italy. Among the tributaries of the Persian empire, 
Herodotus enumerates the Ptuthians, Cliora.s'nnmiii, the 
Uiii (Uzes?), and Snadians: ho also mentions the /lue- 
trians, thefaillieU limit of his knowledge in that cpiarter, 
the J\1a>'.'ja(j;'hr to the cast of the Caspian, wdio de- 
voured their pai cuts worn mU wdtii age and infirmity. 

'• India was hut a leceiit discovery in the time of Hero- 
dotus ; it is no vrondcr, therefore, that his knowleilgc of 
it should be exliemely limited: imlced, he knew nothing 
of that comilry beyond the river Indus. “ The greaUr 
part of Asia," lie tells us, was discovered by Eaiius. 
That prince wishing to know into what part of the sea 
the river Indus fulls (the only^rivcr besides the Nile in 
which cjocodiles arc found), sent intelligent men to ex- 
amine its course, fliey descended the river towards the 
east, ami afterwards, turning to the west, arrived in 
two years and a Iialf at the same’ port from which the 
Phcrniciaiis embarked, who cii^uinnavigated Libya by 
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order of the kiiif^ of Egyp^/* When Herodotus spcaJts 
of the In(hi« fiowiiig* towards the cast, it is evident tl^at 
hi-i hno^^lcdj:!:e of that river did not extend b(jycfid the 
Ijrders of ( ashniccr; but respecting the Indians lit 
(\)Ile#te<l many interesting iiarticulars. The iKthiopians., 
he iiiforins us, served with the Intlians in tlie Persian 
armies : the former (by Avhoin are meant the Sark races 
of* the Meckraiij as distinguished from the genuine 
llnidoo) diiiered from the il^hhiopians of Africa by the 
smoothness of their hair, 'fhis tlistinction of eastern and 
western iE’tliioinans, of which some trace is to berfound 
in Homer, Avas continued til! com])aTatively recent times. 
• Herodotus remarks tliat tlic Indians were the most 
immerous people known ; that they w ore cotton, and 
made their bows and arrows of reeds, that is, of bamboo ■ 
some tribes of them lived on fish, and constructed boats 
of reeds, a single joint of the reed being sufficient to make 
a boai. In the Persian aiiny Averc Indians who Avore 
die skins of horses’ heads for helmets, the ears and mane 
remaining on as decorations, '’fliese appear to be tin* 
asva-ruNrhda of horae-fans of the Indian Jiistorians. The 
abstinence of the Hindoos from animal food did not 
escape the notice of onr iinlhov, nor the dissolute manners 
and cruelty into Avhich they are misled in many instances 
])y their wanton su])erstili(ais. Herodotus has been cen- 
sured for credulity and want of science, hccanse he 
that (lie sun is vertical in Jndia before mid-day ; but. 
the passage which has incurred this censure Aviil, if ex- 
afniued hlx’rally, afford T’ew" [roofs of his w ell-c!irecled . 
spirit of ciiqui’ y. 'i'he leo'i.ms,” he says, differ from 
oihcr nations, inasmuch as their greatest lieat is not at ^ 
u)!<].whiy, hut in the morning: they have the lieat of a 
\eilical sun at the hour when avo AvithdraAV from the 
forum.” Here it is eAident#that lie received his iiilel- 
iigence fioin the inhabitants of the coast, where the heat 
is most intense from sunrise in tlie inoiniTig till the 
forenoon, when the sea breezes set in. 

The East is rich *111 fables, and the great wealth of 

India is the subject of many a strange fiction. Hcro- 

* 
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dotus is the first wlio reports the tale of tlie enormous 
a»ts^ as large as foxes, that burrow in the golden sands 
of Iiuhaj' They are siij)posed to be extremely*. formida- 
ble, and it is not without great danger that the soil 
thrown up from their excavations is collected aiui' car- 
rier! off. 'J'his story was afterwards repeated by every 
Greek who visited the East, and is perha^j.. a popular 
Persian tale. The Arabian trafVellers related it in the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries; and even in the sixteenth 
century, Jlusberjuius, who resided some time at the 
court "of Solyinan the (xreat, enumerates, among the pre- 
sents sent by the king of Persia to the sultan, the 
skins of ants which arc said to be as large as dogs 

The knowledge which Ifcrodotiis acquired of Africa 
w'as relatively very great, and along the course of the 
Nile his information reached as far i')crhaps as that 
vvhicli we poss(‘ss at the present day. Egypt he made 
Iv's i)artieular study ; he examined it in -its whole length 
as far as the cataracts of the Nile, and corrects his 
countrymen, who gave tlie name of Egypt to the Delta 
alone. Although he appears to make Kgypt a part of 
Africa, yet he carefully distinguishes between Africans 
and Egyptians. What wckc the physical characteristics 
of the latteV pcojde it is dUficult to make out rvith cer- 
tainty. The (k)lchians, it appears, resembled Egyptians 
if}' iheir dark colour and frizzled hair; yet that these 
^vere not negroes may he concluded by the steadiness with 
which he applies the name of /FAhiopian to the latter /ace. 

Herotlotus describes at great length all the wonders 
^and peculiarities of Egypt, and details the positions which 
occur in a four months' voyage up the Nile. In na- 
vigating this river," he says, above E!ejjhnntina\ the 
current is so strong, that the boat must be drawn along by 
ropes from both sides : aftei* voyaging four days in this 
way a great plain is reached, and an island formed by the 
branches of tlie Nile, of wliicli the iEthiojiians occupy the 
one half, the Egyptians the other. Near this island, which 
is called Tachompso^, is a great laJJe, beyond which the 

* In Coptic, the island of croc idiles. 
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navigation ojtlio river is so much imiicded by sliarp rocks, 
that a journey of forty days by land must be accoinj^lished 
before the traveller can again embark with safety ; but 
haviiy^ gained the deep channel, he arrives in twelve days 
at Meropy the great capital of JEthiopin, From this 
place it requires as many days to reach the cf)untry of 
th(4 Atitomolea as it did j;o arrive here from Elvjtlmntwa 
These AfftonifAe-s' are the descendants of h]gyptian soldiers, 
who left their own country in the reign of Psammetichus, 
and settled in iFthiopia/' , 

It is evident that Herodotus speaks of the true Nile, 
Buhr-ul-abiudy whicli comes from the sT)Utli-west. 
Tlie^)ositioJi of Meroa is generally understood to be at 
the junction of the Tacazzc and Blue river, or Nile of 
Abyssinia : here it was that Bruce saw ruins correspond- 
ing with the reputed greatness of the ancient capital of 
iFithiopia. Modern travellers have pushed their enquiries 
up the river, in the hopes of discovering some traces of tlfe 
Automole^'j and they have found that in tlie very place 
indicated by Herodotus there is a i)eo])lc who speak a 
peculiar language, practise circumcision, have numerous 
superstitions, and call themselves the ExUns, and who 
are in all probability an Iigyi)tian colony, although they 
believe themselves to be descended from the Jews. 

. Among the nations inhabiting the coasts of Lih^a, as 
far as the lesser Syrtis, Herodotus f«und much to engage 
his curiosity. Tlic Adynnndtidcf! dressed their food in 
t^ie 'baud heated by the sun's rays. The Nammoiit^y 
when they swore to an engagement, drank water out of 
each otlie/s hands ; a custom still observed by tlie Al- 
gerines ill their marriage ceremonies. The Fsylli pos- 
sessed the secret of charming or teaching serpents, an 
art which survives, though the l^sylli appear to he ex- 
tinct. The JMophoyi lived on the fruit of the lotus 
shrub, as in the days of Homer. As far vjjestward as 
the territory of Ihipoli his knowledge of the country is 
tolerably accurate ; but beyond that point some vague 
mention of Carthage, Mount Atlas, the Pillars of Her 
• D 3 
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culcti, and C-apc Sofu-'hy is all that we have fill ii]) tlio 
outlin<4to the Atlantic. 

Vl^ith respect to tlie route into the interior, otir author 
collected some iiilcrcstinj^ particulars from tlic 
priests. The temple of Jupiter Ammon was situated in 
an oasis at the distance of ten (lays’ journey to the wcsl 
of Thebes in lT])per Egypt : at an equal distant ' h-eycyul 
the temple of Ammon was Augiln^ another oasis ahou,.'^- 
iiTg in spiings and date trees : another journey of (co 
days traveller to the country of the Gara- 

mantes, wlio, mounted on chariots, relentlessly pursued 
tlic wretcli^'d ^Ethiopians. The oasis of Augila still pre^ 
serves its name and its fertility unchanged aftei' the 
lapse of so many centuries, and is still the chief halting 
])lacc for the cara\ans to Uornon, where a lar{>e body of 
cavalry is constantly employed by the sultan of the coun- 
try in capturing slaves for the Egyptian market. At 
life distance of ten days’ journey from flic Garamantes, 
Herodotjjs places the Atarnates^ of whom, he observes, 
that they were the only t)Coplc in the world who did not 
know tlie use of proper jiames ; and, in fact, this ])ccu- 
liarity is still met with in the interior of Africa. An- 
other ten daj^b’ march biinga us to Mount Atlas, beyond 
wliich, die ingenuous Grecian confesses that he does not 
know the names of any nations ; but I know,” he adds, 
‘^’iliat the sandy desert extends from Thelies to the 
pillars of Hercules, and that at the distance of ten days’ 
jcMrney (it is not evident from what point) there Is 
mine of salt with which the people build their houses.” 

lie relates an anecdote to prove that the Nile flows 
from the west, which derives an interest from its relation 
to that which has provcil the most difficult of all geo- 
graphical problems. Five young Nasamoiies, travelling , 
into the interior, arrived first at a country fiUed with 
wild beasts*; they then directed their march towards the 
west, and after wandering a long time through the 
desert, at length reached a fertile jdain, where, virhilc 
they were engaged in gathering fnnts, a party of black 
men of diminutive stature rushed from their concealment 
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and seized tlK*m. They were then conducted across a 
marshy coiifttry until they at length rcachccl a great 
iidiabit(U> by blacks : a great river, in which tlicjre were 
ciocodiles, flowed through the city from west to ea«t. 
Theft? is no leason to doubt that this river was tlie 
Niger; but who can suppose, with major Kennel and 
others, that the great city to which the NasanTones were 
cotiducted was '^I'irnbuftoo ? or who will believe that a 
city of mud liovcls, iidiabited by a peo])Ie who have made 
but little progress in the arts of social life, can boast an 
antiquity of two thousand yt^ars ? • 

Herodotus relates that tlie (’artbaginians carried on a 
%ra(W with an African peojde beyond the Straits of (lib- 
rallar, with wdiom, nevertheless, they had no ])ersonal 
communication. Having arrived at the jdace, they ar- 
ranged their goods in a number of small heaps, and 
retired ; the natives then came forwaid, and placed op- 
posite to those jieaps the wares wliicb tlicy were willing 
to give for them in exchange: if the merchant was 
satisfied with the bargain, he took away the otlercd com- 
modities, and*lol> his own ; if not, he carried away the 
latter, and the traflick was, for tliat turn, at an end. 
Tills singular story, it is remarkable, has been repeated 
by ahnosi all the Arabian geograplicrs ; oitly that they 
remove the scene of this duml) commerce from the coast 
to the remotest parts of the interior. At the presept 
day the Moors who trade across tfte desert give the same 
rcUtion; and when wc consider that a similar inode of 
•dealing existe<l for ages on the borders of China, tlie 
story must not be rejected as altogether incredible. 

With respect to the southern part of the African con- 
linent, Herodotus informs ns tliat tlie ^^hhiopians, at 
the extremities of the earth, are Mnerohii or long-lived, 
and that they have cnoirtous quantities of gold, inso- 
much Jjiat captives are loaded with fetters made of that 
jirecious metal. He does not appear to have believed 
that Africa stretcJics as far southward as Arabia, and 
states explicitly, tl:«t it is surrounded by the ocean on all 
sides, except at die isthmus of Suez. This persuasion 
v* 4 
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was founded on the circumnavigation of Africa, said to 
liave been performed by tlie onlefs of Neehos king of 
Egypb^ two ccntuiies before our author’s tiniej When 
that king luid finislied liis canal from tlie Nile to the 
Arabian (hilf, he despatched some Plueiiicians frflfn it 
with orders to return to Kgypt by the Pillars of Hercules 
and tlie l\Iediterrunean Sea. They accordingly sailed 
into the southern ocean. When, the autmnn ^vas coifie, 
they landed on the part of Libya which was neaii .'.t to 
tlfem, and sowed some grain; and when the harvest was 
gatlicivDilj they put to sea again. In this way they con- 
tinued the voyage for two years : in the third year they 
doubled tile Pillars of Hercules and arrived in E^ypJ* 
'riiey related, that, j^diile sailing round Libya, they had 
the sun on the right hand, which to me,’" says He- 
rodotus, does not appear credible, however it may 
seem (o others.” As the geographical knowledge of 
Herodotus reached fai beyond JSyene on the Nile^ and 
therefore within the tropic, he could not have been ig- 
norant tliat the sun might be for a season to the north, 
or on tlie right hand of one whose face A<^as directed to 
(ho west ; hut he was not prepared to believe that it 
could be so throughout the whole year, icfiile they mi fed 
eoKud Libya.” I'he science of (Ircece was not yet suf- 
liciently iiuitiired, to enable tlie philosopher to foresee 
die phiunomena which the heavens might present beyond 
die line. 

"Idle most able modern geographers, in examining mi- 
mftoly the particulars of this account, have rejected the 
alleged circumnavigation as wliolly fabulous. And indeed 
it miisi he admitted, that so naked a relation, one so desti- 
tute of all the interesting particulars of the great acliiove- 
meiit it })retends to record, ought to be rejected for its 
inherent improbability. As* to the air of likelihood 
thrown over the story by describing the path of the sun 
as on the right hand, or towards the north, it is obvious 
that that appearance is familiar to all who live below the 
tropic ; and, besides, in all the authentic accounts re- 
maining to us of ancient navigators, fabrications of this 
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kind recur without niiinbcr ; the disco\ cries of cx]iccta- 
tioii being ufthesitatirigly added to those of expcnenoc.. 

Jn tliti reign of Xeixes alsOj one Sataspes, l^rsiaii 
noble in disgrace, undertook to sail round Africa ; but 
afttYbe had passed the Pillars of Hercules, and steered for 
seveial months to the south without seeing any probable 
termination of his labours, his resolution forsook him, 
anfl he returned home Wiout accomplishing his purpose. 

Of vvesteni ICurope Herodotus knew but little. The 
PhocGL'ans, he says, liad discoAcred \}\c Adriatic ^ ^ TijK 
rhvuia jjhvrin, and Tnrtcssiis\ 'Vhe Ctjuvta*, (Cantabrians, 
])rohahly,) lived at the extremity beyond the Celts. He 
l*ie\\^thuL tin and amber were brought from.tlle remotest 
paits of Euro])e, hut had no idea of the local situation 
of the countries which supplied them. He doubteil the 
existence of a river flowing into the northern sea, and 
called Eridaitas ; nor was he inclined to acquicHce in 
the of)i4ion prevailing in his day, that Europe is encom- 
passed by tlie ocean on tlic north and west. It is 
remarkable that ileeatieus, half a century earlier, had 
mentioned in* his Avritings a great island op])()sit(‘ lo 
Gaul, and a great river, P(iro/Kimi.sus, flowing into the 
northern ocean. The name Eridanns, it must be ob- 
served, is one of those generjd designatioivs whicli, in- 
capable of being flxed, plagues the geograplnu- by its 
erratic nature. 'Phe w^ord di na tvas the Mcdmn namp 
for a river, and wuis curried into ^^uro})e by the tribes 
migrating from inner Asia.'h Tims it makes its ap])ear- 
tince in the names l^an -a i.s, or Pon, ZT/ii-cyier and l/rii- 
caster (u])per and lower rivers), Dini-uhe, JUtn-danii'i, 
Rho-dnnus, and Eri-dauiis (probably distant river), from 
the- shores of the Euxine to the country of tlie Celts- 
Hesiod speaks of an Eridanus, without assigning it any 
position, ylilschylus places i river of that name in Iberia 
and Gaul ; Euripides in Italy, wdiere Grecian geogiaphers 

♦The name of tlie Adna, or Adnatir hea, apiiears to lie ii'erued from iher 
\von\ adrefit water oi Nca, brought thither perhaps by the I'rnct/ This 
word belongs to the great Japhetian tamily nt language!* [ud^^ in Sanscrit 
signifying water), and i» »^11 used by the Abazus, a CaueaMaii peojile 

f It is" still retained by the Ossetes iii the Caiuasus, a remnant of the 
Alans, who belong projierly to the (jerman family of nations. 
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at length confined tlie name to the I’o. I’o Herodotus 
tl^e name ErManuJi appeared so irtaiiitest]}* (Ireek, tliat 
he co*.ld^ not believe that shifting stream to,.iave any 
existence but in the imagination of the poets. 

As often as general expressions occurred in ancient 
geography, a fabulous original was sure to he afterwards 
assigned to them by writers unacquainted with their 
meaning. Wlien a country is known in deiaik gentral 
names vanish^ and particular designations snj)ply ilu'ir 
places. '1 lie migrations also wdneh took place so fre- 
quL-nt'ly in ancient times must have caused great confu- 
sion in the language of topograph v. Tlie Jiiphccnn 
mountains are among those ramblers v hich ineuir^d tl*e 
reputation of being merely fabulous. Originally in 
T. brace, to the westward oi they were after- 

wanls translated northwards lo the si(e of the Uralian 
chain, and Wv'rc at length con.^idered as liaving no ex- 
istence. JJut the word ripha signitied a mountain in 
general ; and the circumstance of its being used in Thrace 
and in Scythia jiroves an approximalion in race and 
language of the nations wdiich poss(‘ssed those countries. ' 

Herodotus hardly notices il/V/v.v/Ym or Marseilles, a 
colony of IMiocieans founded a century and a lialf before 
his time ; and the name of Home, whose rising fortunes 
had been obscurely increasing for lliree hundred years, 
Upcs not once occur in his pages. His account of Italy 
comprises only the shuthern j)ortion of the peninsula of 
Magna (I'ra'cia, nor is there any ground for the ophiion 
that he makes incidental mention of Cortona, t 


* 7 *m 11.} nr jyaniaf, in Sanserif, signilles ;i mountain 'I'he S( lavoni.m Hor- 
v(U fit /rut, ( nrfxif, ami Ci p./tsh, are, peril tp«., not t.n nun li corruptions ns 
OKI .'.ml eoctaneoii!, forms ol tllc^alno woul I'lom (inn'i, snoi\, in Sanscrit, 
the (;i reeks had tJieir Ihcwus and Imans (Himaly.i) or /.nuirtf rc/^yoiis • 


trom pM/ra .and atma tonibmed, w.is denied the name Tir'the' win om 
or mowy mnuntams of the Hindoo OmisIi 
+ Herodotus ^lib i. c 3 ^ endeavours to prove that the Pelasgians were bar- 
' f ‘’"‘7 Or'-'i-k laiiKua-e For, as ho argiuvs, 

the C lestoniatcb twhieh some would read Cortomates) and the I'l.veians, tlie 
/cmnants ot tl^at nation, aItJiough they speak one and the same langumre, 
arc not intelligible to those who live around them ” Must it not then be in- 
ferred that those who livodai omul thi in were Greeks, and not Tiiseaiis 'i If 
IS remarkable that Niebuhr (Uorn. Hist. I CO), who maintains that bv 
Chreston Herodotus meant Cortona, and Miller (die Ktrusker I o') ) 
who holds the contrary opinion, have both overlooked the author’s argil- 
ment, and have consequently lost the force of the passage m dispute. 
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The work of Herodotus Ajrms the most precious pi ft 
which hay ever been conferred on the literature and pli^ 
losophy 01 any country in their ap;e of adolesct^ce. It 
embodies a great deal of historical information, Vvith a 
multitude of remarks on manners and natural objects, 
written with singular liveliness and candour, ,aiul ccl- 
lecjed from all tlie nations with which the (ireeks at 
that time hatf any acquaintance. The communicative 
ardour of the father of liistory was not flam]>ed hy any 
sceptical misgivings ; what he had gathcretl lahoiiously 
he ])ouicd abroad freely for the consideration of lijicr 
jmes ; and if he somelimos relates with too mi\ch gravity 
■vwiar common sense cannot credit, it must he lemcml^cred 
tliat the hardihood of credulity is best fitted to pioi.ecr 
the road of knowle<lgc, and that the cautious tread of 
critical discrimination can follow only in a beaten iiath. 

It is remarkable, that an author whose informalion 
reachtjd into the heart of Russia, to the Ural mountains 
and the sea of Aral, to the confines of Tartary and of 
India, to ilie negro nations inhabiting the banks of the 
Nile, and even to that mysterious river wdiieh waters 
an almost hidden world beyond tlie great desert, should 
have scarcely any knowledge of the nations in the west 
of Europe, and should speak even of the ncigliliouiing 
peninsula of Italy in obscurer ierins than of that of 
Arabia. But as civilisation advanced towards the Wertj 
the train of light which marked its progress still shone 
in the opjiosite direction ; and tlie (Greeks naturally turne,d 
tlicir eyes to that quarter of tlie globe wliere the matu- 
rity of tlie social state, and the astonishing monuments 
w'hich existed of human po^ver and ingenuity, offered an 
eiuircss source of gratification to their curiosity. 

In the ago of Herodotus tlic commercial character of 
the Greeks was already fully develoxied : they had esta- 
blished themselves in all the shores of the Euxiue ; they 
had penetrated even into the country of the BmUniy 
some hundred miles up the Tnnaift, where, in the midst 
of nomad tribes, they had built themselves a great city 
entirely of wood ; they maintained an occasional inter- 
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course with the people bordering on the Caspian ; and 
passed tlirough so many different nations in these coin.- 
merciah visits, that they were obliged to employ, we are 
told, no less than seven interpreters in their course^. In 
Persia a colony of Greeks liad been established by 
Xerxes,, and was cherished by him as the only fruit of 
his ex])edition. In Lower Kgj'^pt they were numerous 
from an early age. Thus the' lively and v .i^erprising 
spirit of his countrymen offered great facilities to 'lero- 
tlotus in [)ursuing his reseaiches in various quailers. 
they probably served him as interpreters ; and it is only 
by supposing the absence of such aids that we can c?^- 
})laiii his total silence respecting Jerusalem, arJi*^ tfie 
scantiness of his remarks ou Tyre and Caithagc. 'flic 
forbidiliiig temper of the Jew'ish religion, the jealousy of 
cojnmercial monopoly, and the dilliculties of a strange 
langunge, could alone have veiled fiom his view olyects 
so well deserving his attention. ’ 

It is natural that one who sought so zealously for 
facts should be extremely mistrustful of arbitrary hypo- 
theses. Heiodotus called in cpiestion many long- re- 
ceived opinions, lie did not deny that the earth was a 
sphere, as bis commentators have erroneously imagineil; 
but he ridiculed the idea of its being a circular liisk, en- 
compassed by the ocean, as it w'as described by the 
geographers of his day. He Avas persuaded that the 
earth Avas not a circle ; and as to the existence of the 
floods of ocean,” he was lar from being satistied Vlith 
the authority of the poets, lie thought the division 
into three continents extremely unreasonable, and be- 
lieved that Europe (to A\4iieh, indeed, he could not affix 
any limits towards the east), Avas greater than the other 
tWH) continents taken together, being ecpial to them in 
length, and much exceeding' them in breadth. For this 
opinion he has been much and undeservedly censured, 
for even his mistakes prove the justness and independence 
of his mind. It wms natural for him to magnify that of 
Avliich lie liad only an obscure perce/l'tion ; hut his belief 
that Afiica might be circumnaAdgated, Avhich had the 
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effect of ilimiiiishing that continent in liis estimation, 
and liis I^sitation to admit such an outline of Europe Js 
system alone would delineate, arc equally to liffe credit. 
In to, whatever errors Herodotus may have run when he 
himself ventured to speculate, he was seldom led astray 
by the theories of others ; and he not only laid before 
liis^ countrymen the most valuable accumulation of facts 
which the world had to*that age received, but he also 
taught them the useful lesson liow^ to doubt and dis- 
cuss. 


CHAP. IV. 

THE GREEKS CONTINUED. 

AUf'ITY OF noous IN AM’IQCl'IV. IirUODOTrS JONOHANT CF 

rilK CAaTItAOrMAN OlsrOVFIlIl S. VOYAC.K Cl’ JIANNO TO 

'JllF NFOIIO COHNi’llY — sEtS CIIOCODII.VS AM) Illl'POrO- 

TA-)!!. Nt.CTUnNAL 1 lUF.S. — OOitin^T:, OR (X’KANO OL JANOS. 

linilLCO l‘M*U>JiES TIIF NOKllIFHN SI«AS I’JNDS TIIF TIN 

C OCNTllY. A1 UlOX AM) IJ.KNE. SCVLAX 01 f'A)lYAM)A 

THE FIRST GllFFK WlfO MFNIXONS KOIIF. 1‘VTIIFAS OF M\R- 

SHI-LEs. VISITS BIUTAIN. DiSCOVfRS — DESCRIBFS 

TIFE AMUFR COAST IN TIIF BALTIC. WAS AN ACUTE Oll- 

SIHVLR. XENOrilON J)l- SCKIUI- S THE HI TKEAT OF THE TEN 

THOUSAND. '''HE f UIIDS. TJiE Altj^IENIAN AIOIJM' \IN EERS. 

CTFSIAS. RFSIDFS IN 1*I< KSIA, MIXES ORIENTAI. FABLES 

WITH HIS HJLATION-.. MEN WITH TIIF HFAUS AND TAI.,S 

or noos. — the .aiacic fool of sil\s’. — si'Faes of the' 

KERME'j INSECT. GREEK rHILOSOITIERS. ARISTOTLE. 

MENTIONS THE IJFRCYNIAN MOUNTAINS OR THE HARTZ. THE 

BRJTANNIC ISLANDS AND TAl'HOIIA NE:. THOUGHT THAT INDIA 

MIGHT BE llEACHEI) BY THE: WEST. 

The progress of geographical knowledge depends 
more on the general intercourse subsisting h'^tivcen na- 
tions than on the exertions of individual travellers. Such 
an intercourse existed but imperfectly in ancient times ; 
and this circumstance, together with the scarcity of 
books (ill consequence of which contemporary authors 
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were often ignorant of one lanother's labours), prevented 
^le goojrraphy of the (ireeks from reaching tbe porfee- 
tion VWcli might have been expected from tlifc diffusion 
and enlightenment of tliat enqniring people. Tbc voy- 
ages of the Carthaginian admirals, flanno and Ilfmilco, 
in the western ocean, along the coasts of Africa and of 
I'^nrope, w'ere unknown to Herodotus, although per- 
formed, apj)ari ntly, long befoil' his time. W - among 
the early attempts at maritime discovery, of whicti v’ '' 
have tiny authentic accounts, these were, uiiqiiestionahly, 
the itiost important. 

IFanno was despatched by the senate of Carthage to 
establish some colonics on the western coast of AfrlfS^a. 
The fleet which he commanded \vas comjiosed of sixty 
large vessels, tmcl hail on board no less than thirty thou- 
sand persons of both sexes. After sailing for tw'o days 
beyond the columns of Hercules, the fleet anchored op- 
posite to a groat plain, where a town called Thy^JtKilP-^ 
lion was built, and a seftiement effected. Still sailing 
wesUvaid, the expedition next arrived at die ])roinon(ory 
of SofiXi (perhaps Cape Caniin), covered with thick 
woods. Having doubled this oa])C, they built five other 
towns on the sea sitle, and at no great distance from one 
another. 'Phey continued their southerly course, and at 
length 1 cached the great river I/f.rn.s, flow^iiig from Li- 
•liya ; some shepherd tribes inhabited its 

S’cinks. Hcyi/: d this people, in the interior, r]’hliio[)iaii 
^iicgro) savages inhabited a hilly country , overrun •with 
wild l>cnsts. 'I’he C’arthaginians, taking with ihi'm sonic 
of the frieiuny hLvHcft as interpreters, conliinu'd then* 
voyage to the south, along a desert shore, 'fwai days’ 
sail brought them to an inlet, at the bottom of whicli 
was an islaiul about five stadia in circumference, to which 
they gave the name Cenf.‘: liere they calculated the 
leckonings of their voyage, and found that Cryifo wa^ 
as far from the Pillars of Hercules as the latter place 
Avas froin Carthage. The next remarkable object wdiicli 
occurred ^vas the great river ('hrefr^ : this they entered, 
and found that it opened within into, a wide haven, con- 
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taiiiing several large islands. The hills in the neigh- 
bouihootl wore inhabited by black savages clothed in tlii? 
skids of beastSj who drove away our voyag^rif with 
Stones and other missiles. Not far from this was an- 
other«grcat river filled with crocodiles and hippopotami. 
Alter sailing twelve days to tlie south from the 

t'arthaginians came to a hilly country, coverccl with a 
vartety of odoiiferous traes and shruhs. The JEthiopianft 
</r negroes of this coast were a timid race, who fied 
iioiii the strangers, and whose language was quite uniii- 
: ‘liigihle to the LiJtite interpreters. Seven dayV sail 
liom lliis coast brought the expedition to a great bay, 
t^^w^ich tliey gave the name of Wesivrn Uorfi. In this 
bay was an island, on which tlicy landed to repose them- 
selves for a little after the liardships of the sea. During 
the day all was calm ; but at rdght strange ap])earance.s 
[)rc.^ented themselves ; the mountains seemed to be all on 
the, ajid the sound of flutes, (.Irums, anti eyntbals was 
jr)ingled wdth wild screams and piercing cries. Our 
voyagers, terrified at what they saw and beard, imme- 
diately took to might. As they continued their course to 
the south, the odoriferous vegetation of the coast 2)er- 
1 limed the air; but still columns of flame illuminated 
ibe midnight sky, and the gronnd was so hot that it "was 
iin])0ssiblc to walk upon it fur a mudcaa'ie distaiite. 
Sailing seven days along this coait, they came to a ba),» 
V, they called South Horn, and* found wiLliiii it an 
i .!':n^l tvith a lake, and in the middle of this lake another 
itlaud filled with savages of a jieculiar descii[)tioii, pro- 
1 ..bly seme species of ourang outang. The females wx-re 
t )\eicil Vvith hair, and were called by the interpreters 
iiiinfltv. The males fied across the j)reci})ices, and ile- 
r.'iitled tbc'inselvcs obstinately with stones ; Init the C'ar- 
iha; ,lniaiis cajdiiied three fenjales : these, however, broke 
ibeir coids, and fought so furiously with tooth and nail, 
tiial It was founil necessary to kill them : their VMiis tvere 
vtufibil and biought to Clarthage. 4 ’lie w'ant of provi- 
sions prevented our voyagers from proceeding any far- 
ther to the south. 
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It is impossible to read tlic narrative of Ilanno s ex- 
pedition without being struck with the siinjdicity and 
genulnejiess of the relation, or without being Astonished 
at the immutability of manners among sava^re nations ; 
for the stillness by day, the nocturnal fires, llie clfitig of 
musical instruments, and wild merriment in the cool of 
niglit, are the same now on the coast of Africa as they 
were tive-and-twenty ccntiiiic» ago. 7"hc impctlect 
manner in ivliith the details of this voyage, i J'^ting to 
time and distance, have hceii transciutted to us !)> the 
(ireeks, render it im[)ossible to ascertain with jnecision 
bow far it extended, 'fhe wild negroes, the bairy Gc- 
rilhe, thc*grcat rivers li lied with crocodiles, and fjea- 
grance of the woods, all seem to point out the Senegambia 
as the country v^'bere the progress of the cxiieditioii 
terminated. Some great authoiities, indeed, have ex- 
tended it (0 (hiinoa, while others confine it within the 
limits of ( .'a})eNon, on tiie southern confines of iMorocco. 
Many of these geographers have erred continually in 
their calculations, by mistaking the meaning of the ex- 
pression, koran (ji which thelTreeks generctlly a[>- 

])lied to inlets of the sea, ratl\er than to promontories. 
Those who restrict the voyage of Ilanno to the coast 
north of tiro Senegal, insist on the unlikelihood of his 
passing such remajicable headlands as Gape JJlanco and 
•/Jape Wrd, without making particular mention of tlic'in ; 
but to this it may be answered, that we do not possess 
tjic original journal of the Carthaginian admiral, - and 
that the deficiencies of an extract made from it by a 
Greek, apparently of a much later age, ought not to be 
weiglied against the positive indications it contains. 

While II anno explored the coasts of Africa to the 
south, Jlimilco held his course in the opposite direction. 
Unhapi)ily but a few scattered details remain of his dis- 
coveiies. On the coasts of Spain he found tJic 
nians, who gave their name to a j)romontor) of the 
mainland, to a hay, ami to some islands adjacent, which 
abounded in tin. These are supposed to he the Oisxi- 
to'idvs. The Ostrymnians were wealthy and industrious; 
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it appears,, therefore^ that the tin trade existed on tlio&c 
western shorA before 'they were visited by the (’artha« 
ginians. \liinilco mentioned also the Biitish cislAnds, 
Al-fi<mn and the mcred island^ Ienu\ ]t is remarkable^ 
howetlT, that Ireland is never mentioned by the ancients 
under a native name: the relative designation ler-injr, 
or Western Isle, was evidently taken from the Celts of 
Caul or Britain.^ • 

Scylax, of Caryanda, who wrote a few years later than 
Herodotus, was-the lirst who made known to the Greeks 
tJie iliscoveries of the (’arthaginians. The wojk of his 
rtbieh remains tons describes the coasts of the Euxine. 
ol* tl*/' Mediterranean, and those of western Africa, as far 
as the isle of (’erne : ho is the earliest Greek vv liter who 
mentions the name of Rome. Of the western cc'asts of 
the Mediterranean he knew ninch more than Herodotus, 
and eiunncrates many cities, among which the 

moderii Marseilles, was already distinguished for its 
wealth and commerce. 

I'his (h'cek colony must, from its situation, have soon 
In^romc acquainted with the maritime entei prises of the 
Carthaginians; and was, peihaps, as ninch incited hy a 
K|‘iiit of livalry as hy the adventurous disposition mir- 
inied by commercial jmrsuits, to engage in the career of 
discoveiy. of Marseilles was a man emineiuly 

((ualified, by lii**. courage and scientific acquirements, to , 
open new' routes of commerce across uuknowni seas, and 
pron^otc the interests of geography. I'he date of bis 
voyage cannot be fixed wdtli precision, but it is cei tcun 
tliat his writings were known in Greece in the time of 
Alexander the Gieat; and as the circulation of books 
was not very rapid in antiquity, it is likely that he he- 
longcd to the preceding age. Sailing along (he coasts of 
Spain and Gaul, Bytheas reached Great Britain, called 
'Ubiouj or Al-fionn, that is, the WhUv-land, by the iii- 

* UmU'ss wo supposo the Micth of Timasus (see PI in>) to Tuoan Irclajirl, 

«n jiu ii-nt ii.itivc .ippcllation of which was Jlfu/r 'I'tic dcsci.prion ot a 
(fiiintry Mtiiatcd six fi.ijs’ <iail ivitJun All'iuii, suits belter with Ireland 
tiiaii with the Scilly islands. « As to ttio account of tin licintf biou.clit from 
it la ol little consequence, as the (treeks adojitcd every suppoMtion that 
coulkl solve the enigma of the tan lO.ands, 
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habitants. Here he a]>pcars to Imve followed the southern 
•and eastern shoies, and from the length of th'^se to have 
calcTdated tb.e circuit of the island, wliicli he Estimates at 
foi ty thousand stadia. Of Ireland he makes no mention ; 
but says that steeling northward from the coast of Hri- 
taii), h^ ill jived in six days at Tlnilr, whose uninviling 
shores were covered with |)ei]>ehial fogs, and presyiteil 
the chaotic ap])carance of eartlf, sey, and air, all iumbled 
.together in disorder. Few geographical problems 1-Me 
ever })eiplexed tiie learned so much as fJiat of d('teriujn- 
ing liie [losition of d'lmle. Some sujipo.^e tJiat the (ireek 
navigator designed Viy that name JtiHundy where a district 
at ihe inesent day l»ears tlie name of Tlijj-l(nifly aC.l'^as 
anciently calksl Tiint-lauff ; olheis lliink it more likely 
that he leaelied rli<‘ coasts of Tsorway , a ])oriion of which 
still retains the name ol Thclrutnrk ; and in tlie Icelandic 
Wagas IS named Thidounrfx, But from lliis diversity of 
,Ojiii.i. n a!! ue can eonihide will) eei taint) is, that the 
mn »e Thu/v was ot true Scamrma\ian origin, and that it 
was applied iaieeessivcly to difteienl places. It is not 
unlikely, indeed, tliat the word was oiiginally syiioij)- 
inons with the ejiiiliet Uftimn^ wl-ich was aflerwaids 
attached to it. 

I’vliu’.o^is reported to have said that in Thv/e at tJie 
slimmer solstiee the sun diil not set for fom-and-twenty 
honrs. As tins, liovvever, is not tine of any eouiitry Ijc- 
yi 'll! tlie arctic circle, we may, peiha()s, he wurraiited iij 
susj c'ciing; tliat the (ireek navigatoi jiieked up sia^e in- 
fonmilm.i on llio coasts of Britain icnjK'ctiiig some country 
to the north, aial (hat he llieii ventured to describe that 
coiielry as exhibiting tlie phenomena, winch experience 
taught him were to lie expected on approaching the pole 
How mituially the blight iiiglits of a northern summer 
may lia^e given lise to. such an exaggeratimi, is evident 
fioni the language employed by Tacitus some centuries 
Jater. 'j n the fartliest part of Bi itain,” says that writer, 
“ the nights are so clear that you can liaidly tell vvlien 
daylight begins or ends ; and when' the sky is not overcast 
w'ith clouds, you may sec all night Ipiig the light of the 
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sun, which does not rise, or go down, but moves quite 
round” t 

'I'lie cafiniiess and sluggish heaviness of the iiortliLin 
scasj which the ship's prow could hardly cleave, wire 
remarked by Pylheas, as they were said to have been liy 
his predecessor Iliinilco; and the same strange opinions 
wer^ aftcrwaids repeated by all tJie geogiaphers of aiiti- 
(piity : perhaps the strength and complexity of our tides, 
v.hieh 0 })|) 0 sc serious difficulties to navigation along no 
indented coast, Inay have lent some countenance to ])re- 
judices founded in fable. 

Uf the voyage of Pytheas in the Baltic only a fraginei.c 
which proves in a striking manner the aulhen- 
acity of his account. He relates that on the shores of a 
certain bay, called Mentonomon , lived a people named 
Gattones^ and at the distance of a day's voyage from 
dieir habitation.s w'as the island Abalns (called by others 
Ua/tiff), on which the sea threw the amber in gieat qiian* 
titles : the pcoi)leuscd it for fuel instead of wood, and sold 
it to their neighbours the Teutone.9. AMien Pytheas ;ays 
lliat amber was used as fuel, heapjiears to conlbuml that 
precious article with jet, and the latter w ith ligiiite or fossil 
vvea'd : but the remainder of his relation is remarkably 
accurate. The bay alluded to is the Fj isrlt and Cnr'stdt 
IJdof, and the name Jloitonoinon a])pears to be derived 
i’rom J\Iendfini<>}ni, the Vromontojg of Fir-trees. '1 he 
provinces Nadrauea and ?chalavonia arc still called 
Godwin, and the inhabitants Gnddai^ in the Lilhnaniar. 
dialect. 'Idle spot in Samlaml v- Inch yielded most amber 
hole fornieily the name of Witlland, which in Lithu- 
anian is Baltikke, from hallos, white. 

J’ytlieas was not merely a bold mariner; he was also 
a nnm of science and observation. Jle fixed the latitude 
of his native city 3/o.y, %•///« ^Vlth an accuracy which has 
lieen acknowledged by modern astronomers. The phe- 
nomena of tides particularly caught his attention ; aiid 
he aj)pears to have been the first who ascribed tliern to 
the influence of the moon, but we arc ignorant of the 
reasonings by which he supported liis theory. He 
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know that the pole-star in the tail of the lesser bear did 
0iot mark the place of the true pole. It is fo hjt ivf^rctted 
tliat^JO#J[ttle remains to us of the wTitings of^this saga- 
cious observer : Jiis description of the iiortlicrn nations at 
tiiat early period could not fail to be interesting; aftd that 
he had ^formed smne acquaintance with them may be 
concluded from the mention he makes of mead, their fa- 
vourite boveragej and other peculiarities of th^ (iothic 
life. 

Ill the same age with Pytheas., or a little lalei-j Hou- 
rishdd Xeiio[>hon (40013. (k), wdio, if he did not extend 
tlic limits of geographical knowledge^ at least added to 
it many valuable details. Retreating with the ten»'h7u 
sand (1 reeks from (jyanaxa on the banks of the Eu- 
phrates, he traversed a wild and unknowm countiy. Tin 
Cnrdiu'hii har.issed the retreating army in tlie very moun- 
tains nhich aie now occiijued by the (Umis, 'fhe TfH^chi, 
when pressed by th.e (hecks, pi ecijii fated tlieitisehe^ 
from tiio elids with their wives and children rather than 
siihinit to captivity. 

'I'he liahits of the jKople in the elevaied iegion> ol 
Armonia have uiideigoiie no change from the time of 
Xcnojihon to the present day. llis accounts of their 
habitatious-niight he siqiposed to he taken from a modern 
hook of travels. Their houses,’' lie says, “ are uiider- 
, ground, with a mouth resembling that of a will. An 
entrance is dug for flic cattle, but the iiihahiiaiits descend 
by ladders. In these houses aie goals, slieep, coiva, and 
fowls, all under the same roof with the faniil}.” T1T<- 
(.Greeks eiicountercd luunberless liardsliips fiom the se- 
verity of the climate and the incessrint attacks of tin 
lieree mountaineers. They at length entered the coun- 
try of the Scjfthinij (a waiulering trilic, pcihajis, likctlu 
modern Turcomans,) and ihcrc, from a iiiouutain called 
Therhrs (and still named 'reke), they, wdth iiitiiiite joy, 
descried tfle sea. After halting some time at the friendly 
city of Trapaz'iis ('I'rebisond), they continued tlieir route 
to Cotyora, and saw in their march^the Ulosyna’cA, iiake<l 
savages, wliose bodies were tattooed jill over, and whose 
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jiiaiiiicrs^ described by Xenophon, suggest a comparison 
uidi thcluoRi hiirhavous tribes of North America.^ • 
A contemporary of Xenophon, iicamed Ctesias* ciUeretl 
into the service of the Persian king, and visited India; 
but tlie accounts which he transmitted to Greece of that 
ricli country were so alloyed with fables, that littie regard 
wa^ eventually paid to the truth which they contained. 
V^ct, though it must be admitted that the early Greek 
travellers ^vcn' prone to exaggeration, a candid critic will 
make large allowances for the romantic fictions so often 
mingled with their descriptions of the Kast. It deserves, 
indeeil, to be lemarked that whatever account's we have 
frhwr ancient writers respecting western nations, are, iti 
general, of a sol)er and veracious cliaractcr, while the 
oi)jiositc quai ter of the globe is peopled by them with 
moiistei’s of all descriptions. The fables of tlie ancients, 
which related to the \V\'st, were chiefly mythological, and 
had ffn air of antiquity ; hnt their eastern fictions we»e 
evitlenlly the wild freaks of eastern imagination. The 
Greeks, we mr^ therefore conclude, ivere not the authors 
of those extravagancies, but only related wliat they heard 
iroin the natives; with less caution and tliscriinination, 
indeed, than the taste and sentiments of a maturer ago 
would rt quire. • 

Jf tlie accounts of Ctesias, then, be interpreted with 
tJic same latitude as those of a Hindoo, they will Ixf 
found to contain not a little information. Thus, in 
describing the iuliabitaiits of Biidtaii, he says that they 
are black, with the liead and nails of a dog, and with- 
tails ; now they are actually called by the Hindoos 
Cah^,sth‘i or Dog-faced, but the tail is certainly a Grecian 
embellishment. They live, he says, on flesh dried in 
the sun, and never bathe, hut rub their bodies with oil. 
Tliesc ])raetices are still foKowed in Thibet, only that 
butter is the unguent used instead of oil. His inforin- 
otion reached as far as Nepaul, which he calls Ottoracora. 
or the North. Among the wonders related by Ctesias, 
the fountain Sides, eft SUtts, in which liquid gold sprung 
up from a rock of pure iron, deserves to be separated 
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from the vulgar fictions of ‘pigmies and giiffons. The 
iion which formed the basin was more prccjoiif^ than the 
gold it (lontaincdj for a sword made of it, i^ stuck in 
the ground, had the viitiie to avert the wrath ol‘ thun- 
derbolts. Some have been led by tins glittering tale to 
vindicate^ for the Persians, the credit of being tlic earliest 
electricians. (Itcsias gave good descriptions of the mon- 
keys, parrots, and rich chintzes* of India; and what is 
inore remarkable, lie appears to have kno^vn thr ! • • and 
kermes insects, and to have confoiii'dcd them Loget! ; 
for he describes an insect inhabiting the amber n lneh 
grows on trees (a mode of describing gum lac which pro- 
bably incurred tlie censure of fabrication), and yiu',’’ ig 
a rich scarlet dye used to colour the sjilcndid shawls 
which were offered as presents to the king of IVrsi i. 

The elegant history \\hich Xenophon wrote of the re- 
tieat of the ten thousand, (a retreat wliieJi was conducted, 
iu rlu* latter part of it, by himself ;) and the writings of 
his celebrated contemporary Hijipocratcs, who travclleil 
through Scythia, Colchis, Asia Minor, and perhaps Egypt, 
to study the diversities of climate; added much to tlie 
knowledge both of nature and of human society. The 
increase of information favoured the speculative tern per 
of the Greek philosophers. Ji|)horus of Cuimr, who 
Hcurislied about 350 years before our era, appears to 
iia\c been the first writer who conceived tlie division of 
mankind into distinct races. According to him, the 
occupied the centre of the earth ; and round them 
.were disiiosed, in the four quarters, the Indian^-, jEthia- 
jnnns, Celt'i, and Scythiauft. The idea that liis own 
country was in the middle was common to Ejdiorus witli 
the early geographers of many distant nations ; for the 
Indian Midyama, the Scandinavian M'ldyard, and the 
Chinese Chnng-qno, all sig^iifyiiig the middle kingdom, 
have their origin in a similar opinion. 

But the^ benefits which accrued to science from the 
activity of its followers were not confined to the ihven- 
tion of these vague tlieories. Tlie discoveries and ob- 
servations of Herodotus, of Scylax, of Hippocrates, and 
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of Pythcabj were weighed bjr one of tliofte master minds 
on whom nat^ire seems to confer the right to theoiisc ; 
for Aiibto*le was among the iiinnber of those ext^-aor^ 
dinary meiij who by the strength and universality of 
their .genius are fitted to be the architects rather tliaii 
the builders of the edifice of knowledge. The boldness 
mid > ariety of Ins speculations recommended liiM to tlic 
subtle temper of the Arabians, by whom he was first 
made known to modern Jilurope ; and as the features of 
a fleified hero are deformed in the idol fashioned liy 
lude adorers, so the fame of Aristotle has hardly yet 
reeovered from tlie multiplied jiervcrsions to which liis 
writings wore sidiicctcd by the ignorance of ages. 

iTristotk posvsessed a great fund of geogra]»hical know- 
ledge. IT o maintained that the earth is a sphere, liaving 
a cireimiference of dOOjOtlO Att/dia, a ealeulatiori Avhich 
nnay he correct; but the uncertainty, as to i\\c Atatfiidn 
im[)Io^'ed renders it impossible to ap]n-eeiatc its merit. 
ii,(.‘isoiiing firmly on the hypothesis tliat tlie earth is R 
giohe, Aiistotle ajipears to liavc suggested the voyage 
acv(/ss tlie Atlantic eighteen centuries before (\>lumhus; 
tor he observes, that the coasts of Spain cannot be very 
fru* distant from those of India. The hapjiy boldness of 
this thought was all his own, the errors of ealciilaticn 
belonged to his ago. In his nomenclature,* too, we see 
evidence of a j lister geograpliical eonce]Uion than was 
possessed by many writers of a nyich later age. Jlis' 
IvU.owledge of the earth was boimdcd by the Gafliv and 
liidifiii gulfs on the W^est ami K:ist, by the TiijJupri)* 
mountains on the Nortli, and on the Soutli liy the great 
river Cremetes^ “ which, having its soiiree in tlic same 
mountain as the Nile, flows westward into the ocean.*' 
'idiis great river must he the Senegal. .Vristotle knew 
hut little of tlic north of Kiirope, yet he is the first who 
mentions t\\e Horcynkm mouiftains; a designation which, 
probably, extended over the lofty ranges oi^ the west 
Sbiid north of Jlohemia, but which is at present retainerl 
only by the insulated moimtainsof the Jlart J. He also 
makes express mention of two large islands, Albion and 
B 4 
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lernej situated to the north of Celt/ra (and he is the 
first writer who mentions them together, aiuj with tlie 
coim^oi^i name lii'ittariir^') ; but he adds, that they are 
not by any means so large as Taprohnne beyond India, 
or Vhehol in the Arabian sea. Here we have a proof 
of his extensive information in this early mention of 
'Tuprob(fHfi or ('ey Ion, and PUehid, which is generally 
supposed to be Madagascar ; but which, as Saihata is an 
Indian name, ought, perhajis, to be looked loi more to- 
wards tlie east. 

Aristotle had many scholars who devoted themselves 
to geographical studies, and some of whom, as Dica'ar- 
chus aiKh Theophrastus, obtained distinction by ^heir 
writings ; but he had the singular lionour of infusing 
the love of knowledge into the future compieror of Asia. 
The spirit of tlie royal ptijiil corresponded with the intel- 
lectual eminence of the great teacher ; and the expedition 
of Alexander produced a greater revolution in theJenow- 
tbdge of tlie globe, than almost any other event recorded 
in ancient history ; and more designedly, perhaps, than 
is generally imagined. 
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CHAP. V. 

GREEKS CONTIKUED. 

S.IMHITION or At.l‘ XAKDFll. POLICV OF TII \T TONgBeROR 

rjiTER.S INDIA. REMILVDS TO I XlT-ORL ’IHE PERSIAN GtJEF. 

TIIF MARCH DOM N J ItK *IM)US. NyFMlCIirs EMllAKKS. 

SI KFEHS CHEAT HARDSHIPS. IMACIVIiS IJJAtSEI.l- AT THE 

J'QUArOR. J’lll- (.HI I KS 1>1SMAVFD AT THE APPI AKANCHOF 

A WIIAl.E EAMISHfD IN THE AlIDST OJ TUR'IT.F. SI C- 

(ISsri’L TIKMINATION (»K THE AOYACE. PK1< PA UA I’lONS 

MADE TO rXT'I.OKl TJU COASTS OF ARAIIIA. AHRESIED BT 

j • ' DEATH OF AI-I5XAN'1>ER. CKAND VIEWS 01 iJIAT 

PUINI K. RFAIAllKS OF THE MACEDONIANS TN INDIA. 

DIVISION OF Tin PEOPLE INTO C’ASTI S. HONEY MADE 

MJTllOl/T REES. !• LI-PH ANT.S. I’SK OF UMBRtTLAS. 

THE RVNA'VN TRI FS. 'JJIE FAGU IRS. — - SI T F - DI VO FION TO 

IHE I'LVMFS. CITA' OF PALIBOTHRA. ITS MTL’A’JJON, 

INT)l?iN FAIH-FS. RFSPl-.CI’ P VID TO MONKEYS. THE CRF.FK;! 

DIsTOR'IED lORFlGN NAMES. VOYAGE OF JAAITIOLO TO 

IH.YLON. Ills RtAIARKS ON THE PEOrLI':, TAPRORANE OR 

Cl \ I ON VARlOlTsr.Y DFSCRIBEl). ACCOLINTS OF THE ANCIENTS 

UT ('ONIILI 1). THE NAMIS OF THAT ISLAND (OMMIUCF 

BITWH'N lOAl’T AND I'H I EAST. GFOGRAPHY M.OURISIIED 

IN TIIF COAniERc lAL CITY OF ALEXANDRIA ERATOSTHENES 

Ikir NnONS THIN.V.. AGA'lHARCITinFS. DESCRIRI S ARYSSlNIA. 

WKAl/I'lI OF THE SAll-FVNS. U DOXUS OF CY^ICIIS. SAILS 

TO INDIA DRIVEN TO 'HIE (’OAST OF AFRICA. FINDS TIIE^ 

SC rposl n WRECK of a ship l ROA GA^ES. BANISHED FROM 

K^YPT. RI SOLVES TO REAf’II INDIA IIY THE OCP-AN. SAILS 

I R»AI <;ADES. HIS misfortunes. REPEATS THE, ATTEMPT.— » 

• HIS I ATE AND I HARA< TI R. 

The march of Alexander was not attended with the 
ruin and desolation which usually mark the prof^'css of 
eastern conquerors : he aimed at establishing a dominion 
permanent as well as universij, and^ consequently, sought 
to gain the affections of his newly-conqucrcd subjects. 
The success which attended all his measurfes was the 
result of deliberate policy and calculation. The power 
which waits on knowledge did not escape his notice ; 
and ho led in his train men of science, whose duty it 
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was to make tlieinselvos acquainted with every thing 
worthy of* notice in the subjugated countrks. ^ 

The fate of Persia being rlecided by the flight of 
IhiriuSj the conqueror conducted his army to Pactria 
and tlie country on the Oxus ; in sliort, to tl)e , pastern 
extremity of the woild as it was known to (irccian geo- 
grapliers. But he hatl liigher objects in view tluin the 
mere glory of subduing barbarous nations : curiosity and 
ambition both drewliis regards to Jnrlia; oi '^ hich He- 
rodotus had sai<b that it was undoubtedly the ri ‘best 
and jnost popidous country in the woild. In conse- 
quence, when he had arranged the government of Persia, 
he marclAid into (Kandahar by the same route whicli^was 
{ifterw’ards followed by the conquering armies of 'J'amcr- 
lane and Nadir Shah, and which l)ad been long trodden 
by the Indo-Scythianr, or warlike mountain tubes of the 
Iiulian frontiers, (hmsiiig the Iiidus at Tit^iUn (the 
city of the Tae-s'), by some supjioscd to he the ijriodern 
'Altock, he shortly after entered the country of the 
Prnj-(ih, or Pire Rivers, so called from the tributary 
waters which flow through it to the Indus. But on the 
banks of the first of these rivers, the HijtUisjies, he found 
Porus, an Indian prince, prepared to dispute its passage. 
The true name of this chieftain, Puar or Powar, is still 
preserved among tlie noble Rajpoots : it is one of the very 
, few noble names which have survived the revolutions to 
which India has been exposed. ''I'he Macedonians, how- 
ever, were the victors in the engagement which ensued, 
and continued their march through one of the riche‘t 
countries in the world; yet thePenj-ah yields in w'callh 
and fertility to the countries situated our the banks of the 
Ganges. The fame of this celebrated river must have 
reached Alexander, and it was unquestionably his inten- 
tion to embrace it within the boundaries of his empire ; 
but w'heu be had reached the ITi/phasis, and before he 
had compPtely crossed the Penj-ab, the discontentment of 
his troops was so loudly declared, that he was obliged to 
relinquish the design of i>rocccding any further ; and, 
indeed, ^vhen we remember that he entered India in the 
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rainy , (.'ascii, wc can reatliiy conceive the sufFerines 
v.iiicii tiu'c'lfcd %hc ardoUr and jirovokcd the disobedience, 
of the hardy Macedonians. 'J'his important errot; aknic 
is sLiificient to show how little acquaintance tJie Greeks 
had v.ith India : but it is also related, that when Alex- 
ander saw' crocodiles in the Indus, he conceived a notion 
tJiat tliis liver was connecteel with the Nile, and That its 
navif^ation dowinvards w'mdd conduct into Kgypt. Tins 
anccdotej however, is hardly credible, though frequently 
repeated. ITeit*dolns long before had expressly stated* 
diaf the Indus w'as the only river besides the Nile in 
which croeotliles Avere foiiiirl ; and the general arrange- 
inen^^of Ale\;nider\s plans, both in Egypt anil India, 
he^pealv a share (>i‘ geographical information totally ir- 
u)ncile,d)le Avilli such a blunder. 

It may even he siistiectcd that Alexander contem- 
plated from the beginning the establishment of a com- 
meiciaUiiitereenrse hi'tween Egypt and India. Elie care 
he took to examine llie navigation of the Persian Gulf* 
find of the Iiidns ; the cities founded by him in com- 
nuindiiig situalions on the branches of this river; tlie 
vvell-c]?osen site of Alexandria, wliicJi afterwards con- 
tinued, for liiany centuries tlie centre of the India trade^ 
sevl his boa'^iing that Ids tleets should sail roujid Africa ; 
ail these cii cinn stances unite to point out sonic jdaiis of 
11)10 than ordinary magnitude. But Avhatever may , 
have been the immediate designs 9 f the Macedonian 
eciiqiun'or, it is certain that avc may date from his east- 
efii expcflition tlie first growth of that Indian trade, 
which afterwanls enriched for many ages Ids successors 
in Mgyjit, and Avldcli continues to this ilay an object of 
paramount import.ancc to Eurojjean nations. 

'Idle navigation of the Indus and of the coasts \vcst- 
w^ard towards Persia being resolved upon, a fleet of eight 
hundred vessels was collected and entrusted to the com- 
mfuid of Niea rebus. Nicrca, on the Hydasj'es, about 
800 miles from the sea, w'as the point from wdiich the 
expedition departed : <lie army, divided into tavo bodies, 
marched on both sides of the river to protect the fleet, 
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and the whole had the lively air of a triumphal pro- 
cession. The Macedonians entered the country of the 
Mi'flJi (Moultan), and afterwards received the submission 
of the Oxydracai (people of Outche), wOio were remark- 
able then as at ])rcsent for beiii^ divided into cantons. 
ln(l(‘c‘d, the feudal system exists in general on the Indian 
fiontiers. On reaching the moutli of the Indus^ Alex- 
ander, who always set the Example of encountering 
di/licultics, undertook himself to examine tlie eastern 
side of the Delta, and his vanity even impelled lurn *o 
sail‘*a short distance from land, that he miglit boast of 
being the first wdio went heyond t/te Indies. In this ex- 
cursion,* the fleet under his command sustaincth"p,reat 
damage from the h(m>, or rushing tide, a phenomenon 
with whicli the Greeks were wholly nnaciinainted, al- 
tliougli they were not ignorant of the ordinary tides ; 
and vvliieh, though cominon to the moutlis of most great 
riveis, rages with peculiar violence in tliat of the Indus, 
Four months had been consumed in tlie progress down 
the river, and six or seven more were rcrjuisile to survey 
the Delta, and to c()m])lete the i)reparations for the 
voyage round the coast. At length, when every thing 
was ready, Alexander marched with his army towards 
tlic country of the Arahitu', and Na’archus with the gal- 
leys dropped down the river to proceeil towards the west. 

The pompous ceremonies which preceded this voyage, 
and the preparations, inadeejuately great, which were 
made for it, instead of provoking ridicule, will ei.hance 
its merit in the eyes of the candid critic, since they show 
tlie importance attached to an enterprise, at that time 
considered as one of the most perilous nature, and the 
resolution with which it was undertaken. Indeed this 
was the first naval enterprise of any moment, conducted 
in such a manner as to have permanent and beneficial 
consequences. 

Nscarchus set sail in October, when the trade winds 
set in from the north-east. He was aware that the 
Etesian winds ^ as he called the n5bnsoons, did not blow 
on the coasts of India as in the Mediterranean. But 
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tJiou^li lie liatl learned the periods of those winds, he 
w'as not ydt ])factically acquainted wdth the manner of • 
their variations, and had started in fact a month djcfore 
tlie winter monsoon had commenced blowing steadily. 
In con'ni'iiuence of this mistake he made but little way, 
accornplislujig not more than eighty miles in tl^e first 
forty days of Ids voyage, llis course, during all thi'. 
time* lay along the coasts of tlie Ariihitce, the modern 
Belooichvs^ a fierce and predatory nation. The men 
were reduced, in the mean time, to the greatest distress 
for want of water and j)rovisioiis, being com])e]Ied to 
subsist, in a gicat measure, on the shell-fish they pickc<l 
ii]i the slnwe. As the eastern monsoon, however, 
grew steady^ they had the satisfaction of advancing 
more ra]jidly along the coast of the Oritev, whose name 
is still preserved in tluit of Haur, the modern capital of 
the piovijK'o. 

NiciU'chus relates, that when in tin's part of ln\“. ^ 
voyage, he stood out to sea a considerable w’ay to thi‘ 
south, the sun was vertical, and cast no shadow. I'his 
was really a fiction, forNicarchus was never within less 
than twenty-five degrees of the equator ; but, like the 
fables of Pylheas, it sor\es to show how speculation may 
sometimes outstrip expcrieuce in the discovery of truth, 
since we find that the most striking celestial ]>hen()mena 
of the arctic and equatoi ial regions were justly described 
by Cliecian navigators, long before the3^ia(l ever seen them. 

Crreeks rioiv continued their voyage along the ^ 
ef/ist of the IrthijopUiuji, or Fhh~mt(n'.s, a tribe sunk in 
die extriMiie of savage wretchedness. They w'cre clad 
in the skins of fish; their huts wwe built with fish-bones, 
.nid covered with large sliells ; their bread was inatle of 
pounded fish ; and even their cattle subsisted on the 
same food. The bairenness tlie land, ami the pro- 
tlin tivencss of the sea on this coast, being equally ad- 
verse to industry, have )»erpctuate<l the savage'eondition 
of the inliahitants to the iirescnt day. The natives, 
padtiling in their cant*es, appeared to the Macedonians 
to be digging the w^atcr with a spade. But Greek pride 
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was humbled for a moment by an accident which oc- 
' currcd in this j)art of the voyage ; the sea was seen to 
spout uap at no great distance^ and when tlie pilot was 
asked to explain this singidar appearancuj he ascribed it 
to the blowing of a whale. The greatest consternation 
immediately prevailed throughout the whole fleet, at the 
thoughtof encountering sofonnldahle a monster ; Jior did 
tJie alarm cea^e till the whale, illisaikHl with .^h^ uts and the 
, -iouiids of clashing arms, sunk rpiietly below the '.jifat?e. 

Famine still presseil the expedition : no meat or coi'» 
was* to be procured, aiid hut little water. Fish, indeed, 
and fiiuMLirtle, 'were in abundaiiec ; but to he reduced to 
such fare, appeared to t4ie companions of Na'ai'^l'.us a 
proof of deep distress. Tlie (hecks luuT no idea of 
feasting on turtle : they looked u})on it, j crhaj/S, with as 
much abhoirence as a V'irginian does t>u multon ; a 
camel would have appeared to them jneferable food. 

, It is not wonderful, tlierefoie, that when tliL*y rcViched a 
little town called Jiarna, where date-trees covered the 
sliore, and nature wore a more smiling countenance, 
they should signalise their joy w’itli the eharactenstic 
degance of their nation, and weave ihemsclvtn garlands 
of flowers. 

A Ijttlu farther on, the fleet having ilonhled Hddifiy or 
faipc flask, ancliored at the river Anunii.'t, in tlie pio- 
vince of Armonvia ^ a name which sub-seipicntly passed 
to the little island of Oydinr, at that time called Oryduu. 
t. Here they learned the agreeable intelligence ihafjVlex- 
aiider was encamped Avith the army at llie distance of 
only five days’ journey from the shore. N;earciius 
hasteneil to meet the king, now almost in despair at not 
having heard any tiding"’ of his fleet. The unexpected 
arrival of the admiral, whose a])pcarance A\as so much 
altered by the hardships of the voyage that lie could 
hartlly b(^ recognised, caused Alexander (he most JiveJ} 
transports of joy : his glory Avas uiitarnislied by failure, 
and an enterprise Avas accompli ;h(’fl under his au- 
spices of a bold and original character, and from Avhicli 
he hoped to derive imj^ortaiit consequences. The dif- 
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iicuities of tlie voyage were nl)w over : the remainder 
of the iiavif;ati?)n to tJie mouth of the Euphrates lay 
along the friendly coasts of Carmania and Pcrsis^^lrom 
which llic fleet received supplies in abundance, apd 
ft* was enabled to maintain in its progress a con- 
, tanr coinniunication with the aiiny. , 

I’he voyage from the mouth of the Indus to that of 
tlie Euphiates, which, at ttie present day, would be per- 
formed ill about three weeks, occupied Nirarehus one- 
aiid-twcijty. lint we must not undervalue the merit of 
a first attempt. Great caution was requsite at fir.jf to 
prevent tliscoui aging accidents ; hut as the Macedonians 
j)rocc'%'cd in their navigation, tlieii skill as well as cou- 
rage increased : they weighed anchor at night, look 
advantage of the land and sea breezes, and employed 
Uu services of native pilots. The success of this expe- 
riment ('nconiagcd Alexander to look forwaid to the 
coinpleti»)n of his seheincs. Arrangements were nnide 
for tJie examination of the southern coasts of the l*er- 
sian (Uilf ; a detaehineiit of the army was sent forv/ard 
into Arabia to protect the fleet from insults; and 
Niiau lnis was abtady embarked to ccninieiice the e!i- 
tei])iise, when the untimely death of Alexander put a 
sudden st(;j) to its further prosecution. Tlie-career of 
tliat great man was arrested wdiile he was cng:aged in 
accoiLiiplisliing those schemes, the mcie c(;uce])ti(m of 
which alone, jieihaps, constitute his ’thief glory. He 
ojK iwd* the w'orld to the knowledge of mankind ; and 
wlfcn we icflect on the eiilargeil policy which clia- 
raciciisod all his nieasuies, ami on the advantages which 
ills succe^jsois knew how to deiivc from his expedition 
to India, it is hard to refuse him the merit of fore eeing 
all the eonse(|uenccs of an undertaking which he jirosc- 
cuted with more tlian usual ardtur. The whole country 
tliioiigli whicli the ^laccdonian army iiiarclied from tin* 
Indus to Susiana is said to have been accurately surveyed 
and measured by ilcton and Diogiielus ; but the writings 
of these, as well as of dicf other men of science w ho accom- 
fianied the expedition, arc unfortunately lost ; nothing 
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remaining of the numerous volumes written on that 
' occasion hut the journal of Nicarehus and aft few frag- 
mehts'-p reserved hy later writers. 

Jldierc could not be a stronger proof of the wisdom 
with which Alexander had arranged the intcrnal^goverii- 
incnt pf his great empire, tlian the traiKpiillity with 
which it submitted to his generals, who partitioned it 
amoiig tlicm at his death. St^eucus having obtained the 
.portion which was contiguous to Iiioi.i, was under the 
necessity of keeping up an intercourse with tha^ country; 
and about twenty years after the death of Alcxanu.'»*, lie 
led an army to the banks of the Cftanges, to punish the 
hostilities of Sandracotta, king of theiVrz.v//. ex- 

j>edition appears to have advanced a considerable way, and 
to have been crowne<l with complete success, hut, iiufortu- 
uatel}', no accounts of it remain. Scleucus, being obliged to 
witJidixnv liis army from tliis field of action, in order to 
I meet Antigonus, a moie dangerous eivemy, commissioned 
Alcgasthenes to negotiate a peace wdth Saiidracotla, and 
from Iiiiu tlie (irreeks dcrivt'd much information relative 
to the interior of India. No further attempts were mad(‘ 
by the Macedouiau princes tojienetratc into that country; 
and although the (ireek kingdom of 15ncLria subsisted 
two qgiitiTiies longer, and maintained some correspond- 
ence with the iieiglibouriug states of India, no advantages 
apjiear to have accrued to science from the proximity oi' 
the (hecks to so interesting a region. 

Notwithstanding that the writings of all the (heeks 
(Nicureluis excepted) wdio accomjianied Alexander in 
India have jierislied, the fragments which icmain are 
sufficient to convince us that the Macedonians wxre at- 
tentive and sagacious observers. Their remarks dciive 
a peculiar interest from the way in which lliey illustrate 
how' little change the >apse of twenty centuries has 
wrought, oil the mariners, or even on tlie languages, of 
Indian nations. It also deserves to he noticed, that the 
Greeks soon became acquainted with those articles of pro- 
duce or manufacture wliicli have' ever since continued to 
be the staple articles of the Indian trade. Necarchns 
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observed the sugar^ or honey, £fs he termed it, made from 
canes, \vitlfout*the assistance of bees. He also mentioned* 
the finc-fiowercd cottons, rice, and perhaps silk.* *rhe 
Greeks became acquainted with the mode of plan ting ^ce 
in watet,and of distilling from it the strong spirit callerl by 
the natives arrack. They knew that gold was colk^gted in 
the rivers, and they learned the manner of hunting and tam- 
ing the elephant. The chief peculiarities of Indian govern- 
ment and society appear to have beeji all revealed to their 
observation. They were aAvarc of the division of the j)eoplc 
into castes, that there were no intermari i.agcs between 
the castes, and that trades descentled from father to son. 
TheA'ames of the castes are not mentioned e\])ressly by 
any (irreek writer, hut it is likely that the Chntnri of 
Arrian, wlio occupied the country possessed by the Uaj- 
])oots at the present day, were the military caste of 
K’hatiTes. 'J'he pUlaus made of rice, on which the 
peojdc thiefly subsisted, the custom of shampooii\g, that, 
of dying the beard, the perforation of the nose, lips, and 
ears, the cotton turbans, the use of umbrellas, the gi cat 
banyan or Indian fig-tree, under the branches of which 
a tJiousand persons may assemble, the devotion of widows 
to the flames, the delicate form and constitution of the 
natives, these, with a multitude of other particularities, 
amused the curious spirit of the Greeks. I’hc jihiloso- 
phy of the Brahmins, and the eccentric piety of the 
Faijucers or dogccs, appear to have ffeen the same then 
as thoy are now. 7'he latter were privileged to enter • 
cfery house, and even the W'omen*s ajiartmcnts ; they 
were attended by females, without the suspicion of im- 
propriety ; lived on vegetable food undc^r banyan trees; 
subjected themselves to fanatical ])cnanccs and disgust- 
ing tortures ; anti when they liad at length ])alied the 
insane appetite for ])ain, hcrwcally abandoned on the 
funeral pile the life in wliieh they could no longer suf- 
flciently afflict themselves. These and a thousand other 
extravagances, successfully employed then as well as 
now to will the adniirailon of the multitude, were viewed 
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with mingled astonishment and contempt by the com- 
panions of Alexander. ' • ^ 

JVieg isthencs beheld all the riches and magnificence 
of J^idia at the court (jf Sandracottaj or, as it is written 
by otliers, Sandracoj)tus, a corruption of Chimdrd-^Gupiu, 
one of ^tbe most distinguished names in Indian history. 
That prince had awakened a spirit of resistance to foreign 
sway, and had completely overturned ilie enfeebled dy- 
nasty of the or tlie Palis, in South Jiilrn-, who 

leftj however, their name to the great capital ol "heir 
dominions. Pliny informs us that the city Pnlihothra, 
as he calls it, far exceeded in w^ealth and magnitude the 
other great caj)itals of India, and he adds, that tln4j,same 
name was not only common to the city and the people, 
but was also given to tlie juincc. This important ob- 
servation has not met with the attention it deserves. Those 
who are iic(piaintcd with the East \\ ill perceive at once 
that a name borne alike by the city, the nation, ^nd tlie 
ruler, must have been the name of the reigning family. 
The Palibothm then of the (ireeks was unquestionably 
so called fi oin the dynasty of tlie that is, the 

sons or trihf of Bali, whose splendour belongs to tlie 
heioic ag(? of India. The city Palihothra was situated, 
according to some, at the junction of the Soane and the 
Ganges, while others remove it to the point where the 
C'lisa joins the latter river a little to the east of lioglipur. 
It was t^vo miles 'broa<l, and extended no less than ten 
miles along the river, according to iVfegasthcnes. Here 
the Macedonian enjoyed the best opportunities for st\i- 
dying the country aiul the ])Cople ; but, unfortunately, 
nothing of his lias been preserved except Ids fables, and 
these are obviously taken from the natives, fic repeats 
the stories of the Ci/nnrrplaili and of Pifymivs, by which, 
no doubt, wc are to understand the monkeys ; for these 
animals, iu some parts of India, frequent the pagodas in 
great numbers ; and being protected from molestation by 
the superstitions opinions of the natives, they familiarly 
exhibit all the liveliness and iiigorudty of their nature. 

It is not surprising that Greeks, conversing with Kin- 
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doos, s]iojd(l J)e led into the belief that apes arc but aji 
inferior variety of man. TJie monkey tribe Iyis«good 
reason to complain of being calumniated as well as harshly 
trcatG(J by mankind. Kept in solitary conlinement, to 
which their passionate and social temper is peculiarly ill 
adapted; pining away with grief and malady, *they are 
accKsed of being peevish ^nd malevolent, as if the natural 
disi>osition of the animal could be developed in so unna- 
tural a situation. In the ])agodas of Upper India, 
however, the monkeys are regarderl not merely* witli 
iiululgeiic<* but with respect. Nor is it wonderful that 
they should be confoundetl with the human species in a 
coufTtry, tlie gravest histories of which inform us, that 
the great saint converted to Bndhism Avas the king 
of the monkeys, and that a mimic army, com])oscd of a 
lumdred millions of the same nimble animals, gamboled 
after the gicat Ram to the conquest of C'eylon. 

One fertile source of fable among the Cbeeks was the 
liV)orty tlioy took Avith foreign Avords, Avhich they ahvays 
altered, as the ^\irks do at present, so as to make them 
significant in their own language. The significations 
thus arhitrjrily attached to names naturally gaA'c birth 
to many errors. Thus the Atshnmif a poAve^ful tribe on 
the bills near the Ganges, are called by Megasthencs the 
.Utomiy or AFoiUliIcss^ and then to explain the subsistence* 
of these monsters he is compelled to add that they are 
nourished by the smell of fragrant floAvers. In like manner 
iJtic (freeks converted the name of CtUa Bitrruva, a high* 
peak in tlie Indian C’aucasus into Koite Burton, i. c. tho 
htid of Borrati ; and the mountain of Brrnnishi they sup- 
posed to he the birth-place of Dionuifos the Grecian 
Bacchus. 

To Oncsicratus^ a com 2 )a|jion of Megastheues, was 
due the first eircuiii stall tial account of Taprobane, oi 
Geylon; and the dimensions Avhich he assigned to that 
island Averemueh nearer the truth than those of Ptolemy, 
400 years later, Avhoii it AA’as annually visited by fleets 
from Egypt. He remarked, that it Avas rich in gold and 
pearls ; that the elephants tljere were of a superior tic- 
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scrijitioiij and were trained to war, wJiiJe gliioiie of the 
eontiiie/^t were employed only in hihoiii ; and tliat the 
inhabitants were called l*a/rPogoiii. This name, tliough 
it a])peais to mean imiigmouSj was iinqiiestionahly a 
translation of Pfili-putra, the sontt of Balt ; for Oncsi- 
cratus, /ecei\iiig his accoiints from the Indians, could 
not fail to have heard of the Pr^isian emigrations, which 
took place from the peninsula to Ceylon, j'ot more than 
a century before his time. 

Dmdorus relates the story of one Janil)olo, a Greek 
merchant, Vho, while tracling to Arabia, was taken 
prisoner by the A^thiopians, and after being stiipped by 
them of all that he possessed, was placetl in a ’i)oat 
on die coast of Africa, and turned out to sea. d'he wnnd 
carried him to Taprobane, where he remained seven 
years. It is imjiossible to fix the date of Jamboh/s ad- 
'\enture, which, indeed, is generally looked upon as a 
tiction ; but it matters not whether his relation be re- 
garded as a novel or a history ; it certainly evinces an 
acquaintance with the country. Jambelo remaiks the 
slender figure of the natives, and the flexibility of their 
joints ; their attachinent to astronomy ; their worshi]) of 
the elements, particularly of the sun and moon ; and, 
above all, he notes the custom of many men having one 
, wife in common, the cliildren being entitled to tbc bene- 
fit of the partnerslWp ; a custom still preserved by the 
Nairs of iMalabar, and which, if w^e may believe the ae- 
*counts of Paolino, existed not long since on the coasts 
of (Jeyloti. He further tells us, that the jieojde siioke 
tw'o languages ; that they wrote perpendicularly, as some 
tribes in Sumatra do at ibis day ; and that their written 
characters Avere only seven, Imt might be combined in 
such a way as to foim twenty-eight. Prom the nature 
of these observations we arc inclined to think, that how- 
ever fahnllms may have been the residence tif Jambolo in 
Ceylon, his information Avas derived from genuine sources. 

The chief argument urged against the truth of Jam- 


* lie niifrht li.ivp ailliored more aecuralely to the seii'^e .ib well as souiul 
of the ouiiiual, trau&l.itaig it Taliphetra, the Lribc ol’llah. 
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bolo's stiitcincMit, that he resi^led seven years in CY'ylon, 
is that lie*niafi:es no mention of cinnamon, at present tli(k 
chief produce of that island. * But with whaf#jifttice 
can tliis objection he made to JamholoY relatien in j)ar- 
ticulan ainec all the writers of antiquity are silent on the 
same liead ? andj indeed, there seems good reason to be- 
lieve, that einnainon was not grown in Ceylon so early 
as the second century. • 

The island of Taprohane ((Jeylon) has been described 
with so many errors and diversities by ancient authors, 
that doubts have ariseii even as to the country to ^hich 
tliat name wns applied- Some geographers maintain that 
the J)ccan, or southern i>oninsnla of India, which Avas 
but little knoAvn to the Cangetic nations, was vaguely 
described to the Greeks as a distant island, and is the 
true '’l''a])rohane. Hut tliis monstrous supposition is 
overturned by the remark, that the Greeks wdio first vi- 
sited India, and >vbo derived all their knowledge of the 
country from the northern nations* errerl less in their 
st.itements respecting Taprobane, than the geographers 
who wrote wh*en that islaml was annually visited by 
fleets from Hgypt. 'I'lie magnitude of Taprohane was 
staled with tolerable coiTcctness by Onesicratus ; but his 
me.caires Avere continually increased by every. succeeding 
writer, until at length, in the map of Ptolemy, who 
lived 1<()() years Liter than the Macedonian, the island* 
had stvelleil to nearly twenty times Its tiue dimensions. 
'J'a probane is also generally represented as at a great dis-^ 
fiince from the shores of India : a distance of six days' . 
sail is mentioned by Arrian, who probably meant to 
reckon from Nelkynda, the great ship]>ing port of Ma- 
labar ; but all other ancient writers extend the voyage 
to a much greater length. 

'J'hese incongruities are, fo# the most part, capable of 
satisfactory ex])Ianation. It is known that Ceylon was 
invaded by the Gangetic nations about two centuries be- 
fore the Macedonians entered India ; and that it w'as 
subsequently colonisei^ by the Pnisii from Hahar, a part 
* Vincent’s Periplus of tlic Ervthra^an. 
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of the great ciu])irc of the Pali-pulra. The Pali- put 
tlierefore, or Palcvagoui as INlegasthenes them, of 

thal\sl»ml, naturally maintained a connection witli the 
parent state, ^vhilo yet wholly unacquainted with the 
nations of the Decan. lienee it was, that the Macedo- 
nians, at tlie court of Sandraeotta, could learn many 
genuine particulais of Taj)robane, while later writers, 
collecting their information from Ai.ibian merchants and 
ignorant navigators, were constantly dujtvi with gross 
fabrications. A comparison of the names of | hices on 
the iforthein coast of Ceylon, with those at the mouth 
of the KistJia (the of the ancients), will make 

it ('videiit that this ti.aet of country formed the cliannel 
of communication between the kindred tribes of the 
Ganges ,ind of 'faprobane. In the reign (»f the em- 
peror ( laudins, the king of Taprohanc sent ambassadors 
to Homo, the chief of whom was Rachias (ja'rhaps a 
Raja), fie stated that his country was situated -at the 
distance of twenty Jlays* sail from the country of the 
Pm.sii on the Ganges. While the natives thus con- 
tinued to reckon their distance only from tliat part of the 
continent with wliicli they maintained an intercourse, 
tlio g^eographers of the west remained ignorant of the 
circumstan ce, that a boat may be rowed from the north- 
western point of (k‘ylon to the mainland in five or six 
hours. The trade of Taprohane appears to have been 
considerable. 'I'lie vessels destined for the golden (dier- 
^sonese, or Sumatra, rendezvoused in its 2)orts. The ex- 
jiortatioii of elepliants to the Calingas, was carried on in 
the first century in jirecisely the same maminer as at the 
jiresenl day. Nay, those southern islanders, whom the 
Giceks called Antivhthones, or antipodes, took a ]>art 
even in the trade carried on with the Seres through the 
north of India. The fatftier of Rachias had accoinjia- 
nied one of those caravans, and had particularly noticed 
a race of incni iiihahiting the valleys of the Ikiropamisus, 
who were of great size, with fair comjdexions and hluc 
eyes. * Later travellers have likewise had glimjises, on 

* Pliny 
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ihc* noitluTii frontiers of Iiidra, of those (iernian features^ 
but tliorc^ is ^nothing’ yet known with certainty of tlw 
tribe to which they properly belong.'^ • * 

Witli respect to the ancient names of Ceylon, it ap- 
pears nbat the title S'mhtt/a, the land of lions, from 
which the modern name is <Ierived, was kpowii in 
northern India at least six centuries before our era. t 
The origin of the name *T(tproItf mo is not so evident. In 
ancient I*ali writings, however, the island is called 
TdnihfipftnunyUj a wmrd corresponding with the Saitscrit 
Tdnihtiparna, the betel-leaf ; of this last expression tne 
Creeks may possibly have made Taprobane. The next 
liaise, in order of time, by w'hicb C^'ylon was known to the 
Creeks, was Pulccaimandns, which appears to have been 
in use in the time of Arrian. Ptolemy, however, ven- 
turing with the shallow^ expertness of ( ireek etymologers 
to interpret the name, has diminished it by two syl- 
lables*: for as the dissyllable Pdhii is, in Creek, an ad^- 
verh, signifying formerlpy he confidently states that 
'raprobane (in his time called Sulike, an evident approx- 
imation to Coyhn)') was Jon)io?'fy called Sinnmduft. This 
gross error of the Alexandrian has nevci tlieless been 
adopted by some eminent modern writers. J 

The advantages which Alexander proposud to derive 
from a communication with India were not lost sight of 
by his successors in Egypt. The commerce of this^ 
country soon began to flourish uifder the cidightcned 
administration of the Ptolemies: ships, trading with tlif; 
•East, landed their cargoes at the port of Berenice in the. 
Ilcd Sea ; the goo<ls were then transported by caravans 
to Coptus on the banks of the Nile, whence, by the aid 
of canals, they arrived at Alexandria, which thus be- 
came, and continued for ages to be, the centre of a most 
lucrative trade. • 

The progress of geographical knowledge is intimately 

* Matth Riccius, de Clirist exped apiul Sinas. Colon. Agripp 1G84 

p cm 

+ WiNon's Hist of C'ashinccr, As Res xv 

j l!urnouf Journ Asiat? viii Compare Marrianub ITeraclcota and 
Arrian in Hudson I’liny The name Palajsjmundus admits of a natural, 
thouijh only conjectural, cxpldnatiuii 
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connectcil with the interests of corninerce. Tlie love of 
gain can overcome the strongest inipediinehts that exist 
to tlfe ifitercoiirse of nations, and effects more than con- 
quering armies can do by the ])erTnanence of its oper- 
ation. The great concouise of strangers who resdrted to 
Alexandria for the sake of traffic, [)romptcd the study of 
geography. The great library of that city contained the 
writings of the l*h(X'nicianSj whiUi hau n brought from 
Tyre, and the journalb of the Macedonian officers who 
accompanied Alexander ; so that it is not suiqirishig that 
among the men of science of whom the ancient Alex- 
andiia could boast, the geographers should liavc heen die 
most disUnguisherl. The writings, indeed, of verydew 
of them have been preserved, hut the fragments which 
remain arc sufheient to prove the unremitting advance- 
ment of the knowledge of the earth, 

Eratosthenes, the jircsidont of the Alexandrian library, 
who died in the year H. C., was honoured *hy his 
contemporajios with the title of Sfo'irf/or of thr Forth, 
and was held in the highest estimation by all succeeding 
geographers. Ilis knowledge of the Nile reached as far 
as that of Herodotus, and wms much more accurate, for 
lie distinguishes clearly the Bahr al Abiad or true NiF 
coming fnwn the west, the Astnpus or Ahawi, vhich is 
the Nile of Abyssinia, and the jUtuhoraia or Tacazzc 
•Eratosthenes had collected some infoiinatioii lespecting 
the eastern coast of Africa from one Tirnostheiius, whose 
^voyages extended as far as Cerne, an island of which it 
is impossible to fix the jiosilion. He also mentioned 
India and ThbuVj and thought the latter ill ])laced on 
former maps. But the great merit of Eratosthenes was 
that lie introduced into gcograjdiy a uniform system, and 
the art of fixing positions. He held that the earth was 
a sphere, and that the great extent of the western occaii 
alone could hinder ships from sailing to India by the 
ivest. HcAvas the fiist who used parallels, and fixed 
the latitude of places in his maps. 

While Eratosthenes devoted hinVsclf to the science of 
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geography, Agatliarchides (wko was about twenty years 
younger) ^ultiVatcd with no less success the descriptive* 
department of that branch of knowledge. He akoSv'as 
a president of the Alexandrian library, and knew so well 
how to*einploy the rich materials contained in that noble 
collection, that his writings appear to have been the chief 
source from which succeeding geographers drew their 
information till the age of^Ptolemy. From ^\gatliarchides 
wc Inive the first authentic account of the countries to 
the south of Egypt. He describes the Abyssinian cus- 
toms of hamstringing W’ild elephants, and of eating the 
raw flesh cut from them wdiile alive. He mentions the 
stinp^ng fly, the scourge of the country ; the loclists used 
as food, the troglodytes, the rhinoceros, the camelopard, 
the liyiena, and a multitude of other particulars which 
sliow how' little those countries have changed iji moral 
or physical circumstances for the last tw^o tliousand years 
Agatli»rcliitles giyes also a curious account of the gold 
mines w^orked by the Ptolemies on the coast of the Red 
Sea ; of the sufferings of the miners, and of the co]>per 
tools found ill galleries supposed to have been oj)ened 
by the ancient Egyptians. This last circumstance must 
recall to mind tlie antiquities found in the mines of Ire- 
land and Wales, in situations, too, wdiere they* were least 
to be cxpectetl, as, for example, in the coal mine of 
Fair Head, at the north-eastern extremity of Ireland. • 
The trade w'hich Egypt, under th® Ptolemies, carried 
on with Southern Africa w^as confined to the importation 
(tf elephants, and reached but a little way along the 
•coast. The communication wdtli India, on the other 
hand, was groAving every day more frequent ami more 
profitable ; hnt it appears to have been chiefly carried on 
by the intervention of the Arabians. Agatliarchides 
paints in glowing colours thc#A’^calth and luxury of the 
Sabwnns (the inhabitauts of the modern Yemen); and 
the account whicli be gives of the riches accruing to 
them from the carrying trade betw'^een Egypt and India 
is heightened rather* than moderated l)y succeeding 
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writers. The Arabians sailed in large vessels; jdarited 
•colonies in eligible situations for trade, and iorlided their 
establishments^ as was done by the J^ertiigneze many 
centuries later. The robustness of the Sab;eans is no- 
ticed by Agatharchidcs^ wdio thus justilies that exj’'Vession 
of the prophet Isaiah, — “ The Sabeans, men of stature.” 

On the South-eastern coast of Africa the Arabian geo- 
grajdiers placed an island calltM I'er/i. nist as the Car- 
thaginians had a Cvynv, on the ■western snh, and for the 
same reason, because it was the end (in nuA'iiieum Cher- 
naa"") of their discoveries. This double island ofCerne 
was by some thought fabulous, and was instrumental in 
creating a belief that Africa had been cireinnnaMt^jited. 
Thu:>, when Kudoxus was said to have sailed fi om (lades 
to Cernc, inattentive observers might have conlounded 
the western with the eastern island of that nanic, and 
thus be misled into the opinion that he had actually 
reached the eastern seas.t . ' 

India and Arabia were looked upon by the ancients as 
countries overflowing with riches. J The only communi- 
cation -with those haj)py regions -was through Alexandria, 
w’hich was become the seat of learning as well as the centre 
of a great commerce ; so that every enterprising sjnrit, all, 
in short, wdio longed for adventure or for gain, naturally 
resorted to the capital of the Ptoleniies. Nor in the 
•midst of the activity created by by the eastern trade 
w'as the circumnavigation of Afiica wholly forgotten. 
^Thc traditions which attested that achievement were still 
. believed by many, notwithstanding that the men of 
science and systematic geographers smiled at tlie cre- 
dulity of those who thought it possible to a]jproacli the 
burning regions of the torriil zone. Strabo, who believed 
that the equator was unapproachable, from its excessive 
heat, whil ; citing the argup..cnts of Posidonius of Rhodes, 
an advocate of the contrary opinion, relates, from that 

* Boc'hnrt f Pliny. Mela, 

it Tntactis opuicntior 
Thesauris Arabum ct divitis Indine. '' 

Horace, Lib lii Od xxiv 

Icci, beatis nunc Arabum invules gazi-s TU Lib. i. Od. xxiv 
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wiitcr^ tlic courageous efforts* of an advenlurer of no 
(' nil nary slain]). • 

Endoxiis of f'yzicus, a man of some learnin^j Tiiul 
eiitJiiisiastically devoted to geograpliical icst arches, 
visited Egypt in tlie reign of Eiicrgetes II. (1 1-6' — 1 17 
B. ( .), and had some conferences with tliat jirince and 
lus ministers respecting the navigation of the Nile to- 
wards its source. It happened^ about the same time, 
that an Indian was found expiring wdtJi hunger in a boat 
on the shores of the Red Sea : he was brouglit to court 
and carefully treated; and, having learned a little (l?eek, 
he ielate<l liow lie had set sail from India, lost sight of 
land,^nd not knowing whither the wind was driving 
liiin, arrived at last at the spot where lie had been foiinrl, 
after all Ids eoinpanions had perished with fandiie. He 
also ])roinised, if a vessel were e(jui})pe(l to carry Iiiin 
hack to India, to pilot it himself, and to teach the 
course 1o persons ajiiJointed for that pur])Osc. I’lie offer, 
was accepted; — Kucloxus was one of those a])pointed to 
receive tlie instructions of the Indian })ilot ; and lie 
managed matters so Avell that he returned to Egypt 
with a rich cargo of spices and precious stones : all 
v/hichj however, tlie king seized, not from an unjust 
ca])rice, a])parently, hut as the legal monopohser of the 
eastern trade. 

The successor of Euergetes despatcjied Eudoxus on a ‘ 
second adventure wdth a freight of vafuahle commodities. 
On In-; reluin, he was forced by the winds to the coast , 
oT ilhhioj)ia, where he found on the shore, among other 
S'ragmeiits of ship-timber brought together by the waves, 
the ])row of a vessel with the figure of a horse, carved 
as a cutwater, upon it; this he took with him as a curio- 
sity, believing it to have come from the West. 

On his arrival in Egypt, Eifdoxus was again stripped 
of all Ids gains, and what was worse, he was latterly <lis- 
graced, being convicted of an attempt to convert to Jn’s 
own ])rofit tlie merchandise committed to Ids charge. 
The ship-timbers fouifd on the coast of iEthio])ia were 
cxi>osed ill tlie market-place of Alexandria, and were 
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recognised by the pilots oollected there as lielonging to 
•a vessel from (jades. The great mercliahts of that city 
hatf large ships, but the ])Oorer sort had small barks 
which tliey calle<l /RH-.ve.s*, from the figure of a horse 
carved upon the jirow : these were emj)loycd in the fish- 
eries along the coasts of Mauritania as far as the river 
Lixus. Some of the pilots even thought tliat they could 
recognise in those fragments the reu. o'ns of a particular 
vessel, which having ventured beyond the Lixus was 
never afterwards heard of. 

Hudoxus concluded, from all these circumstances, that 
it was possible to make the circuit of Africa by sea ; 
but liavnig no furtlier hope of finding encourageniv^ut at 
the court of Alexandria, he embarked with all that he 
possessed ; visiting alt the towms on the coasts ol’ the 
Mediterranean, from Dicearchia near Xaiiles to Mar- 
seilles, and thence to (rades, proclaiming every wliere 
^his project of sailing to India by the ocean, and '.'ollect- 
ing money or associates among those whose imagina- 
tions were captivated hy the boldness of the entcrf)rize. 
Having at length succeeded in equipping three vessels, 
one large and two of .smaller size, and in embarking a 
large company, compri.sing slaves skilleil in music, pliysi- 
ciaiis, and.. artisans of every description, he set sail for 
India with Javourahle winds. lint he had not mailed far 
* before his companions grew weary of the sea, and foi ceil 
him to run ashore,* Here the accident occiiiicd wdiieh 
^ Eudoxus had foreseen ; the large vc.sscl was left aground 
, when the tide retired, and in such a situation as to sus*^ 
tain irreparable injury : tJic cargo, however, Avas saved,* 
and with the timbers of the wreck they built a third bark 
as large as a fifty-oared galley. Eudoxus then resumed 
liis course, and came at length to a coast, the inhabitants 
of which appeared to him to speak the same language 
as the i^Ethiopians on the eastern side of Africa. 

Renouncing for this time liis intention of reaching 
India, he returned to Mauritania, sold his vessels and 
x’epaircd to the court of king Bocthiis, whom he wished 
to prevail uixon to send a fleet to the countries of the 
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southern . But lliat prince pruriently de- 

clined cultivatinj^ tJie acquaint<aiice of bar))arous nations, • 
whose ncic^hbourliood mif^ht prove troublesojnc if* they 
once found their way into his dominions. 

Kud(*xus liavinjj; learned, moreover, tltat it was tlie 
design of the ^Mauritanians, under the pretence of enter- 
ing into his plan, to leave liim to perish on some rlesert 
island, made his escape into tlie Boman province, whence 
he returned to Spain. Here he contrived to fit out, 
another annainent consisting of two vessels, one of fifty 
oars, tlie otlicr smaller anrl flat-bottorned to examine tlie 
shores. fie embarked instruments of agricnltiqv, seeds 
and ‘^•ain of various kinds, anrl once more ])Ut to sea, 
resolved to winter on some island along the coast, sow 
the grain, and having gathered the harvest, to pursue his 
voyage till he reached Inrlia. This is all that Posidonius 
could learn of the ad\cntures of Eudoxus, who probably 
]’cnshc?l the victim of his liarrlihood ; for as to his sail-, 
ing loiiiid Africa fi'om the Arabian (jJuIf to Cades, as 
iclaterl by INfela,. this is obviously a fiction. 

Some of the Icarnerl refuse to give any ererlit to the 
vo;yagt's of Eudoxus: they regairl him as a madman and 
an impostor, and apjieal, rather unadvisedly, in support 
of tlieir o[)inion, to the authority of Strabo •and other 
ancient writers, Avho looked upon llic ciicumna\igation of 
Africa as absolutely imjiossible. I’h^re a'c some, on the 
other hand, ivho magnify his merits with as little re- 
serve : they aflect to consider him as a [ihilosopher and ♦ 
jiero, si niggling against the rapacity of kings, the pre- * 
.indices of his age, ami the obstacles opposed liy nature 
to tile extension of knowledge, l^ut, perhaps, the .just 
estiiuatioii of his character lies between those extremes. 
He was cAideiitly a man who possessed more courage 
tliaii [irobity, and little scriiprflous as to the manner in 
which lie was embarked in the enterprises towitrds whieli 
lie was impelled by the restless activity of Ills spirit. He 
had tasted the advanta|;;cs of the trade witli Ijidia, and 
when forced to leave Egypt, in consequence of his mis- 
conduct, lie resolved to attain^liis ends without tlie con- 
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sent of the Ptolemies, anti to arrive at Jhist by the 
» circumnavigation of Africa. SVhen in the fifteenth 
centiii^ the coinnuinication with India tlirongh the 
Levant was interrupted by the Turks, European nations 
rep(‘ated the efforts of Eudoxus under the influence of 
similar motives; and adventurers, not inferior to the 
Greek in levity and boldness, sported in the same man- 
ner with the avidity of liunuin nature, ami ^‘quipped 
new expeditions at tlic expense of the credulous in Mcrch 
of western Eldorados. 


C HAP. VI. 

THE GREEKS CONTINrEU. 

rr UiJMAN ( ()N'<iUl STS SrUABO JUS ICNOWt.Enr.F, OF TUK 

WFSr, I’HI' Tlian/ 'J'AM in SI'MN. — ^ ANTUROI’AmiAfJl IN 

IRtLAM). THE S\UMATI\NS. TUI’ SINDS OR INDIANS 

ON THF UOSPIIORIJS TUT- SIGVSI. TIIF (JIPSIFS, INDIANS IN 

T-VriA. N \TIONS OF THE CAUCASUS. THIS CAsriAS’ SF V SCI'- 

l*r)sLD TO .JOIN THE OCEAN. !• XrFDITION.S OF .rELICS OAJ.LUS 

INTO AUAIIIA AND -ETHIOPIA. HABITAUI E ANDUMNHAIHT- 

AUir yONFS OBSriNATE INCH-FDCI.ITV OF .STRAIIO. J.UITAIN 

VlSiri D BY C-i:sAU. ITS rOPCLATION TIIF HOMANS RFACH 

THF. BAl.TIC. Tin: CIMP.RI. SCVNDINAVIA AND NOIUVAY 

MENTIONED DV ITINY. TACITUS NA.MES THF SD EDFS. 'llIF 

AHIMI'liail. GRAND rHARACTEUISTIf S OF THE NORTHERN 

NATIONS 5IAR( iT or COUNFEIU.S BALBIJS INTO THE INTERIOR 

OI AFRICA. AND OF SUFTONIUS VAU1.1NUS ACROSS JIOCNT 

ATEAS. KING .IEBa’s \CCOl NT OF TIIF KIEF. AND NH.FK.-*- 

THE IT'RTUKATr. ISLES. VAKIOCS .ST \T1> MEN TS HI CONCJ L 1' T). 

Put the schemes of Eudoxus might have been renewal ; 
tl)c monopoly enjoyed by Egypt miglit have incited cities 
and not individuals to attempt opening the passage 
through the ocean to th? East ; and the discovery of 
Vasco de Hama might have been anticipated many cen- 
turies before by some citizen of Gades, if the courjse of 
l>olitical events had not put an end to all clashing of 
interests among the civilised states of the western world. 
TJie conquests of the Jlomans expended nearly over 
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every country of Avhi eh they had any knowledge: — from 
the Allan tit: to* the Persian Gulf^ from ISritain to Egypt, i 
no sway was acknowledged hut that of the iinpcri«l city. 
"l"hc jealousies engendered by separate interests were 
soon foi*gotteu in tlie security of the empire ; and the 
active cares of an enlightened government left the pro- 
vinces little room to regret their turbulent independence. 
Egypt, the seat of the rWi India trade, w^as made an 
imyicrial province ; that is to say, it was administered 
under the immediate control of the emperor, without 
wliose permission no Homan w^as allowed to enter ‘that 
country, to hold property in land within it, or in any 
way interfere wdth the rights of the natives. This 
cautions system saved that rich country from the spoli- 
ations to he apprehended from a succession of greedy 
governors, and from disturbances w’hich might have 
diverted into other channels the trade with India. The 
Tnonoi)#ly, so carefully guarded by the emperors, was^ 
the more easily acquiesced in by the Homan world, as it 
was freed from the capricious vexations of delegated power. 

If the inaginliidc of Homan dominion, absorbing 
within its vortex all national riv.aliies, tended, in some 
measure, to repress the spirit of maritime enter] iris c; the 
armies of Home, on the other liand, often ojiyned coun- 
tries to the knowledge of the geograjiher, which the un- 
protected merchant could hardly have darerl to penetrate. 
The campaigns of the Scipios anti of Scaurus, in Sjiain 
and in Nuniidia ; the expeditions of rEliiis Gallus into 
Arabia and ilhhiopia ; the war with INIithridatcs, in 
'which Pempt'y led the Homan legions to the (Caspian Sea, 
and ascended, wc are told, the very summit of the Cau- 
casus, w’liich had witnessed the punishment of Hroine- 
theus ; these expeditions led to an intimate acquaintance 
with countries jireviously butt little known. But the 
most important accessions made by the Romans to geo- 
graphy were in the North; Julius Ctesar totally subdued 
Gaul, advanced a considerable way into Britain, and wrote 
a perspicuous account ftf those countries, which has for- 
tunately remained to posterity. 
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Yetj although some progre&s was certainly made ir 
•exploring this quarter of the world (for neither Gaul 
nor BAtain apjiear to have been known to Ilerodotus)^ 
geography gained more in certainty than extent from 
the victories of the Romans. The limits which cir- 
cumscribed the obscure indications ot early writers 
were examined and freed from fable, but little advance- 
ment was made beyond them. * The cauij'nis temper re- 
^julting from the rapid influx of a<‘curate inier nation is 
strikingly manifest in the Roman writers. To Slraor* we 
are indebted for a work which enables us to appreciate 
die geography of the Augustan age: a brief review of that 
work will suffice to show how little the knowledge Jjf the 
earth had been improved by the most polished nations 
of antiquity in the course of four hundred years. 

JStrabo siqiposed the Pyreniiees to run north and 
south, and the coast of Spain, commencing at Cape 
^ St. \duccnt, to form nearly a right line with lhatflif Gaul. 
From this latter country he cut off* the projecting pro- 
vince of Britanny, so as to diminish the wliole by at least 
one third of its just dimensions. Britain is desetibed 
by him as a triangle, one angle of which approaches 
Gaul, w’hile another points towards Spain. This account 
of Britain is borrowed from Cscsar ; but it is not easy to 
explain why Strabo should reject the same excellent au- 
thority in speaking of Ireland, which he places not to the 
west but to the north of Britain. The CV/.'*'6i7c>vV7e.v, or 
tin islainls, he says, are in t)ie sea to die north of the Arta- 
hri, that is, of the western Galicians. There is reason lo 
suspect tliat Strabo, whose nationality is ap[)arcnt, was 
disposed to under-rate the value of Latin writers ; how 
could he otherwise have described Britain as not wmrth 
the conquest, and Ireland as a barren country, wra^iped 
in eternal snoWr’’s, and inhabited by Anthropophagi. 

Ilis ac(5punt of the Turtiox Turdetani, the ancient in- 
habitants of Andalusia, in the south of S])ain, is in the 
highest degree curious and instructive: they wx're truly the 
Tartessian people ; for the territoiial name Tartessus w as 
evidently of older date than the settlements of the C'ar- 
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llia<^inians on tlie coasts of S[wiin. ^\’^licn first visited by 
this latter jicftple, tlicir wealth w^as so pficat that even, 
their commonest utensils were said to Ijc made o# silver. 
In the time of Strabo, the Tunlctani 'were a [)olished 
l)eo|>le# they had generally ajlopte<l the l^atin tongue; 
and* their own language, in which they jicssesscd not only 
some literature, hut also a code of law.s wnitteii in versCj 
and sjiid to he liOOO yearly old, was gradually falling into 
oblivion. "flic reiigious o))ini()ns of the Turdotani ap- 
pear to have tlHlered essentially from those of the (.ri eeks 
and Romans ; for we are informed by an old w ritci* that 
the inhahiianls, although etlucated like the (ireeks, yet 
differed from all other men in rogvirding life jts a cala- 
mity, and rejoicing in death as the termination of a tiial. 
'I'liis oliaraeter of their superstition may very naturally 
suggest an eastern oiigin f ; an opinion w'hieli is also 
sujjportod by the Iiistorieal tiadition of the Carthagi- 
nians, «thaL iMcdeSj rcisiiins, and Aimcnians (a gcaieral 
mode, perhaps, of {Icscrihing the race of mankind that* 
dwelt beyond Assyria,) had ))een conducted into Spain by 
Hercules, wheutv some of them })assed over to the neigh- 
houiing continent of Afric.i.J 

Ireland is the most northern country in Strabo’s map 
of the Avorld. Ilis infonmuion on the contiivmt of Eu- 
rope apjie.irs to tiTininatc at the fdhe : the countries to 
the north of that river aie not noticed by Ivirn. As he ' 
ap[)ro:iehcs the civilised nations in tl^ south of lOurope, 
liis details become more accurate and more iulercsting ; 
fcliL is ridiculous to find in the midst of much iiistorieal ^ 
and aiitiijuariaii learning some discussions as to wliellier 
Italy be a square or a triangle. (Greece, he takes occa- 
sion to tell us, was in his time comparatively a waste : 
yet much w ealth and magnificence still existed among 
the Greek cities of Asia MiiKjfr ; in the description of 

* Str.'iljo, 1 . 07 . f Philostr.'itus in Photius. 

t The lijnui \V von Hiiinbohlt, in his i*s>.ciy on tlir ori"in'vil irih.-ihihints 
of SjMiii, in.'iintiins that the Turdotani were an Iberian people, and that 
their Iringii.ijfo was tlie 'lame as that of the other inh.ahitants ot the penin- 
sula III thus- he 16 contiadieteii by Strabo, who says that their Jantruajje was 
dislini't It the names UispAis and MunJa be eorrectly translated in the 
modern names Sr.villr and Itonda iu veja, it would seem more probable that 
the language oi the Turdetaiii belongeil to the Japlictiun tainily. 
von. I. Q* 
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thcsCj and particularly oi' his native citjr Amasia, he is 
Icj^’iiedly and laudably copious. 

In "Strabo’s account of eastern ICuvopc we see the 
fruits of past aiul seed of future revolutions. Imme- 
diately to tlie north of H annus were the ThraeVans and 
the Celts, lleyoud these, spreatlinfT from (jerniauy to 
the 'fauais, were the Jiastarnre (including the lio.mtii') 
to tile north and east ; the fiuii or />//.;>' probably the 
, T/iecheti or Poles of modern Kurope ; the Criu\. or Davi^ 
another Selavoniau tribe ; and, lastly, the Sarniutinns, 
who lunl crossed the 'Fanais at the instigation of Mithri- 
dates, jyid totally destroyed or dispersed the Scythians 
who ■were settled round the C'rirnea in the time of 
Herodotus. 

"J’he population round the Pains J\ [ani is- (^or ]\ fa irt is ^ 
as Herodotus more accurately writes it, the mother of the 
Pontiis,) described by ancient gcogiaphers, oifers a fiehl 
(■f c“ul:^nIs and interesting discussion.- Herodotus, it has 
been seen, related that the Scythians, when the Chmine- 
1 inn Posjdiorus was frozen over in severe wdiitcrs, used 
to cross it on the ice with their loaded waggons to the 
country of the Indiani<. These ludt of the old historian 
are mentioned by later writers under the name of Sinti, 
or Sin((i.*‘ In vain have the commentators, startled at 
this mention of Inf/ians settled on the frontiers of Ku- 
rojje, endeavoured to get lid altogether of the ohnoxious 
expression. The iiames,S7y/du.vaud//n/ruv(!Siudand Indoo), 
though, perhaps, radically distinct, arc yet, in j)oitit of 
fact, very intimately connected in geography ; aiul no 
difficulty is removed by the substitution of the one term 
for tlie other. Ilesides, it is expressly affirmed by a 
w'eli-informcd writcT, that the Sindi were an Indian na- 
tion. i* Ilut oven if no such direct testimony had been 
p;iveu, the hints that rei'fiain to us concerning their cha- 
racLcr an;l manners, the peculiar object of their wmrsliij), 
and their dissolute religious rites, would leave no ilouht 
as to the country from which they were deiivcd.J 


* Si'ylax peripl. in Hudson. Apollonius Ulioilius, Strj^io 
f Ilesychius. t Steph. Rys. 
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Tlic tcjritory occupied bythoso Sinr/^- or liidiims was 
tlie fertile country roiind tJic mouth of the CnJxin ; c. 
name which^ oiiginating in a harsli pronunciation of the 
Indian expression bears testimony to the ex- 

istence* of those ancient colonists. 'J’hat tlie Shuli inha- 
bited the country of the llypanis^ and that tliis liver 
could be no other tlian the Cuban, is all rendered mani- 
i’est by the cviilence of* Strabo. But the llypanis of 
I Jerodotus (who makes no mention of the modern CAiban) 
was much farther to the weatwartl : it was a western 
tributary of the liver Dnieper; and a tliird river oV the 
same name flowed into tlie I'hixinc not far from the 
Criii^ea.' 'I'hc fourth llyjianis is l>etter known in an- 
eient geography; it is ihc Jiiah of our present maps; 
one of the great rivers of tlie Pcnj^-ah (five rivcis) whieh 
floAV into the Indus on the western fionlicis of India. 
The chief town of the Sindi was PiKuuajondy on the 
piincifial braneli.of the river. The haven, or *S'?nr//en 
porfu.9, is now called Sindjik, not far from Anapa, f 

Hut as a ll)j)anis, a tiuc Indian name, oceuis also in 
ancient geogiapliy to the westward of the liorysthenes, 
it is requisite to examine whether tliere he any traces ot 
the Sindi or a kindred tribe having spread lliemselves in 
that direction. It is impossible, in pursuing this en- 
quiry, to avoid throwing a momentary glance on the 
Siffjjud' of Herodotus, “ a pcojile resembling the INledes 
in np])arel, and iidiahiting a wild, ilhcultivatcil country 
to the north of the Danube. 'J"hey are the only inha- 
^litaiUs,” he eontinnes, of wdiom I have been able to 
roeeivc any intelligence. Their territories extend as far 
as the Veneti on the Adriatic. It is said that they are 
the descendants of the Medes, which I cannot compre- 
hend, although every thing is possible in the lapse of 
lime. By the word iS%^/i«,-the Lygurians understand 

TMiny 

■j ni/-}ianis Higiufirs sacred rivoT The modern name Biali or Boa means 
snrred '1 he I'ci'^ian^ also used to piefix to their names of rivers the s\l. 
lahle rrft.M Inch had the same signitic.ition , hence the Oxns w.as called vch 
The Ilj'.panis ol the Penj-ab ^^.ls .aKo called Hy.phasis (Arnan). The words 
pawnee and phosec or pashee^ both signifying rtvery aic still in use among the 
Gipsies and Hindoos. Marsden. Archaiol. mi. 
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a travclliiip; inerdiaut/' * • ''Flic s’.ipposcd^tlcsp^nt of tins 
»peoj)lc from tlie Modes is, in somf‘ measure, exjdained 
by th5 appearance of a people named Sitjj/mii}, inhabit- 
inp; the mountains of llyrcania near the C'aspian Sea.i 
Si(fipin(t' are also placed in the kingdom of Ponfns, and 
at tile mouth of the Danube. 'j* 'Fhat those IravelUnp; 
merchants, tlie Sifjiirtrp of Herodotus, maintained an iji- 
tei course '\vith tlie tribes on Ma-otis, lUi ' l)e safely 
.eonchnk'd from the circumstance that he could trace 
them westward much beyond the other ncii.';h hours of il e 
Sc>Thi atis ; and such an iiUcrconrse allords a fair pre- 
sinn[)tion of ori<^inal affinity. All tliat remains of th<‘ 
Sind.s in history, or in local names, pre-ve s tlicm tQ liave 
been of Indian oiigin. 

It is itri]U)ssihle, however, to view in conjunction the 
names of Sjiidi and Sigyme witlmut lecalling to mind 
that extiMoi <hnai y people, who, under the two general 
, denomimuions of Stuf.s and Zifjtoii, (.the former*used in 
Lithuania, the other in I’oland;, ami with slight varia- 
tions in all the neigh))Ouriiig eoiiiitnes,) constitute so 
numerous a hod) in the eastern slates of Jhnoj>e. 'Die 
Di])sics, in short, whose derivation from Western India 
ih now no longer disputed, and whose langgiage, cor- 
rupted as* it is, and alloyed wdth foieign admixture, 
wmdd still ))e not wholly unintelligiole in some provinces 
of Hindostan. The Persians also name tlicm 
IlhuliK), or Hlaek ^ndiai.-s- It is iinpossilile, imleed, to 
connect this pi’oplo, liistorically, vrith the ancient Indian 
colony of the INheotis. Their own traditions (wliich aVe 
indeed of little value), and the late date of their ajipear- 
ance ill Ihirope, are hotli repugnant to such an affiliation. 
Hut while mystery still enwraps the problem of their ori- 
gin, it is alloAvahlc to canvass every means of its solution. 
It may, however, he atfirftied with confidence, that the In- 
dian mcivhaiits who were shipwrecked in tlie Haltie, and 
presented by the king of the Suevi to Q. Met.t’cler, the 
proconsul of Gaulj were not carried round from IruHa 
to the north of Europe by th^ ocean, as the ancients 

Jlerod. t Strabo. f poll. P bod. Argon, iv. Orph. Argon. 754 
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iina,'iiiie(l,^but were voyager« from the ]Ma?otian co- 
lony. " ' ^ • 

A\"hetlicr the Shirh or Indians of the Bosphorus ever 
advanced sontliwards along the Enxine is a question ini- 
possihl# to detenninc. There were Stuffs and a Sintic 
region in Alacedonia, and Sintian men, sj)eaking a strange 
language, who inhabited Lemnos in the time of Iloiner. 
But, except their aildictitlli to the labours of the smithy 
(for Lemnos was sacred to V^dcan), there is not any 
])ositivo indication remaining by wliicli tljoy can be 
connected itii the of Liiluiani.i. But in exaAuiu- 

ing louiid the shores of the Luxiue tliose most durable 
and veracious momnneiits of ancient history, *he rem- 
nants i)i‘ language jireserved in local names, tJie 
or as it is at pieser/t called, the must necessarily 

aricsl the attention. 'I'his liver, famous for its con- 
necliou \viili (irecian fable and traditionary golden sands, 
flowcvl* (lu'v*ugli the country of the Colrhi. TJie woi'd, 
Phtisifi^ figiii tying a ri\er, and the name aje la.tli 

preperly of I ralian origin, and stand at no gicat dislaiiCL 
fjom each other in l*l(»lcmy^s map of Indui. W hen a 
(ircek poet dtsciihes the C’olchiau IMiasis as mixing its 
waccis nith the d’anais, it is evident at once that the 
I!yi>ahis or some other liver in that qiiailei*may have 
heel I also called Bhasis hy the t^inds of the Mteotis, so 
that ^^e here again detect that grand sou ice of geogra- * 
pluctd errois, the employment of general terms. t The 
( olchiaiir, were supposed l)y the CbcckwS to be a colony , 
flf Egypt iai(S. They piacliscd rites, and 2>ossessed arts, 
which, unavoidably, led a people unacqtiainted with the 
inteiior of Asia to arive at that conclusion. Their dark 
complexion, also, which is noticed hy Pindar, seemed to 
lend continuation to the popular belief. But though the 
tiction of a colony planted by#Sesostris on the shores of 
the Euxine was readily countenanced by tb^* Egyptian 
priests, it is contradicted by traditions of equivalent au- 
thority. The religion of the Colchians, besides, does not 
seem to have been Ej^ptian. Their superiority above 
* Mclj, 111. and Phn. ii. f Oridi. Argon. 
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the Greeks in civilisation iri the <inie of the ijrcjonauts 
and the poetic age is evinced hy tlie rejiutation they en- 
joyecT aft magicians. In the niai ufacture of fine linen 
they far Mirjjassed the Egyptians ; and we know tliat 
from tiion the (Jieeks deriverl their names of linen •cloths 
in commerce, Sardoniaii.'f and 

Tliat a colony of Hindoos (of profligate manners, aiul, 
perhaps, ignoble caste,) was settled on ihe Cimmerian 
iV>si)horiis in the age of Herodotus, appears iiiL.i itestahJy 
established ; -when, or hoAv, they were dispersed, it i ? nr»t 
so easy to conjecture. That the Gipsies arc descended 
from tliem is a conclusion resting wdiolly on naked pio- 
hahilities. But whence have these v/andering out-iists 
t!\c tradition that they have come from Egypt?- Is it 
not possible that the ancient ('olchians, who, t)i(’<-c is 
good rt'ason to believe, were themselves from the west 
<jf India t, a^isenled at length to the gcjicral o])iiiion of 
i^ntiquity respecting their Egyptian ori'',in, and when 
driven, perhaps, from their ancient ijosressiojis by ihe 
Iberian tribes, spread abroad among thei/ suartliV bre- 
thren of the Noith the same erroneouji belief? 

Beyond the territory of the Sinds, on tlie Bi/sphorns, 
exteiulcd the A’'<hm country, propcily so called, inha- 
hit(‘d hy the A-yntrfjihnii, or ]>C()[)Ie of As-])urg, and fioin 
this little Asia (which cxtciideil, jjerhaps, from tlic (hiban 
^0 the Hon,) the modeiu name of Asoph is sap])oscd to 
be derived. Besides these Hindoos of the Noith, (who, 
Jt is said, arc distinctly mentioned by the Armenian 
•liistorians,) there appears to have been also a tiibe of the 
same overflowing nation established in Asia ISlinor. 
Xenophon is the earliest writer who makes any allusion 
to them ; hut Pliny, who says that the river Indus descends 
from the mountains of tlie Cibijratev alone affords any 
means of determining thei exact position. They occu- 
pied a distijict in Lycia, apparently at no great distance 
from the hanks of the Xanthiis.:j: 

The ('aucasian isthmus appears to liave been the 

* Mesychius dmiitm (luasi Si'rmdiun. 

I inttpr’s Vorh.illf Euro|> Gebch 

j Compare 1 MaccabiM's, viii. 8. Xciiopli. Cyrop. v ii. im. l*lmv v* 
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rcccptnclc from tlio earliest, limes of many mingle, 1 
nations. great tide of inij^ratioii westward Howed 

tl)rougli it along the slioies of the ('aspian Sea; ^anil as 
the stragglers of the wandering hordes coveted ihe pos- 
session.of tlie ricli vallies near the plains^ the old pos- 
sessors of tlieni were forced to rctiie farther into tin; 
recesses of the mountains. Hence it is that few moun- 
tain ranges can vie withrfhe Caucasus in the number, 
and none in the motley ehai actor of its population. 
The Mithridatie war brought the Roman legions intd 
the neighbourhood of these wdld tribes, anti from the 
officers of Ponipey, Strabo probably procured his abun- 
dant information. The yA/ifvs of Strabo are «upposcd 
to b(? the Jiki of the present <lay; but as the word Z/y// 
signifies a man in the language of the CIutJccs or Cir- 
cassians, it is possible that they may have been a tribe of 
tliat nation whom he appears to design also by the name 
of Car^'ctre. The Soanfs are the (or mountaineers), 

a wretched people inhabiting the highest vallies of Elbruz.* 
The IherianSy divided into castes, possessed the modern 
Ce.>rgia; and their mountain neighbours, the fierce 
larger, resembled in manners, as much as in name and 
situation, tlic of the present ilay. 

JStrabo supposes the Caspian Sea to join the northern 
ocean by a narrow channel ; and this error seems the 
more uiiaccouii table siiict the armies of Alexander and , 
of I’ompey ha^ reached the shores of that sea, and 
might have addcil much information to the correct 
^iceoimt already given of it by Herodotus. Jii tfie age • 
of Strabo, also, there was a great trade iu peltry carried 
on by the Romans with the nations inhabiting the Cas-^ 
pian Stejipcs. Rut though it is impossible to vindicate 
Strabo’s opinion, we .are justified in sus]iecting that the 
correctness of the measures assigned by Herodotus to 
the Caspian (which are not far from the truth at the 
present day) is, in a great measure, accideifLal ; for it 
is the opinion of the ablest geograiihevs that that sea is 
sinking rapidly ; tha^ jt was formerly united to lake 
Aral (which the ancients are commonly supposed to 
G J; 
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have con founded with it), and that it may have ex- 
, tended to the noith above 125 leaj^ues heyoiul its 
present limits. 

TJie t;n'acest length of Asia, according to Straho, is 
45j()()() stadia, measured fronj lihodt^s- to ThxMi', the 
remotest point known to him in the Kast. Ihit he ajj- 
pears to have known nothing of it hut the name. If 
we make the most indulgent ai-Io\\anct > the length of 
his stadium, the measure whieh lie assigns 1.; Asia will 
not yet lead ns heyond llie eomnieneemeiit (>f the lesert 
of Cobh or h.ilf way aeioss the continent. II is inform- 
ation with regard to India was derived wholly from 
the writings of Nhi‘aichvis, Onesieratiis, ami other A^ace- 
doniaus of Ah'xaudehs age. lie does not even a])pcar 
to have seen the lusto’*y of Seleueus’s ex])cdilion into the 
coiinri-y of du* (hinges. 'I'he attempt made hy ^rElius 
(iallus, in the reign of Augustus, to penetrate into the 
jicninsula of Arabia, aiid to i educe its waiidering^trihcs 
to ol)c<lienco, contiihiUed nothing to geography. That 
ill-devised and ill-execute'd enterpiise terminated in a 
disgraeefid letrent, in whieh the greater part of the 
Homan army perished, not by the sword, hut by the 
hardships of the desert. 'I'lie same gentu'al, who was an 
intimate friend of Stiaho, also sent an army into J^hhio- 
l>ia, but no detailed account of its marches or pioceed- 
ings remains to ns. The km>wle<lge of the iutciior of 
Africa had not increased since the tim%of lleiodotus ; 
at least Strabo observes that the Homans possessed nearly 
all of that continent tliat was not either descit, or unin-, 
habitable by reason of the excessive heat. 

Tims it apiicars that Strabo disbelievcHl rhe relations 
of Pytheas, Ilamio, and Eudoxus, ami rejected in a 
great measure the authority of Herodotus. He remained 
conseipiently iu wilful igporance of the countries near 
the liallic ; of the western c'oast of Afiica, beyond the 
Lixus, where his in formation terminates; and of the in- 
terior of the same eonliiicnt. Nor was tliis wary mis- 
trust of preceding writers so r. ucli the result of a 
cautious spirit as of an altachmciit to system. Strabo 
was one of those wdio maintained that the earth was 
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divided ii^to five zones, of wl:icli the torrid zoiie, jdaced 
under the equator and* exteinling on both sides to thcb 
tropics, was hunicHl up by unremitting; heats, insapport- 
ablo to the luinian constitution. Tlie frij^id zones, 
situatc^l near llie poles^ wx'ro equally desolate, from the 
opposite extreme of cold ; in the temperate zones alone, 
occupy injj; the space between the frif^id zones and the 
tropics, were the ardours ^f sumnier and chills of winter 
Kufliciciilly miiiuatt'd or l)knded, to admit of tlie existence 
of man and the ^^ratel’ul luxuriance of vegetation. VV^itli- 
in th»‘ teiiipeiate zone, therefore, the attention eft’ the 
raticmal ‘•icoeiMpher was confined hy tlie laws of nature, 
"riio^iiL^h this system piesented itself natuially euouph 
to the (heek or Italian wlio saw^ on one hand the ])er- 
petiial Miov/s of Ihcmus and the Alps, and on tlie other 
the Ijurmni; sands of Libya, yet those limits once ])tissed, 
it was ohMously untcnahle ; nor must w'(‘ sujipose that 
a (locli'iiie so ill fjouiided over olitaiiicd such a cunencj^ 
in antiquity as to operate in repressing: the spirit of 
en<|uirv, howx'ver it rnij^ht be favoured by tbose w'eak 
and timid spirits, wdio labour unceasingly to fix limits 
to legitimate curiosity. 

The extent of the earth embraced in the geography of 
{;5tra])0 does not materially exceed that wlnch*was known 
to Herodotus four centuiies earlier. In some quarters, 
as in Afiica and beyoiui the (’aspian, the early (Jreck* 
historian is siii>erior; l)ut in the mhmteness of his de- 
tails the writer of the Augustan age has gieatly tlie^ 
•advanlag;e. 'I’he Ilouian poAver !iad opened the way into** 
eouiitiies hitherto iuaccessililc. ]5ut this partial im- 
piovemeiit cannot prevent our siirjnise Avlieii we con- 
trast the geography of that age Avith its literary culti- 
vation, or com])are the polish and fine taste of Iloiace 
and Virgil Avitli their ignoraime of the earth. The for- 
mer of these speaks of Britain and of llie '^l^anais as of 
the ends of tlie earth; hut the learned Virgil^ commits 
a more positive error, Avheii he supposes the Nile to floAv 
from India. AVhen "the literary cultivation of Home 

* Virg. Goorg iv. 2yj, " Uaque coloralis ainius devexub ab Iiulis.” Set' 
also Lutan x. v. 292. . 
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was at its }i;rcatL’st licip;ht, it vras thoujjjlit to constitute a 
to fame to have travelled to the reinoie l)ounclaiics 
of tlh) empiie. But the increased intercourse of the 
lloinansj under the first Cirsars, with tlie nations of the 
North, oj)ened to view a new and attractive sf)e^*tacle. 
The antiquarian humour of Stiabo, minute in treating 
of monuments, and superficial when lie spoke of nations, 
gave way to minds of a grfindeur bettei proportioned to 
tlu* objects of consi<leration. Tlie wiitings ot T^ionysius 
f’eriegetes, and of Pomponius Mela, who botli tiourslied 
in the* first century of our era, may be passed in silence: 
tliey copied from others, and added nothing new to the 
iuiormation already possessed. "I’lie learning of Pliny 
and the })hilosopby of Tacitus are more worthy of our 
attention. 

l'h(‘ expedition of Julius Ojcsar had made known only 
t])e extremity of llritain. Uiuler the emperor (dandiiis 
that island was effectually subdued by the legions vdiich, 
at first, reluctantly jAuinitted tbcmselves to be led to 
wliat they designated a new world. ^I’liiity years later, 
Pliny was acquainted with tlic Ebndos, or western isles 
of Scotland, and even with the names of several of the 
group. At length Agricola extended the Roman con- 
quests to the Graminan hills, and a fleet, by his (‘rders, 
sailetl northwards, to discover how far the land extended 
^n that direction. This fleet/' .says Tacitus, first 
ascertained that Brivaiii is an island ; it discovered also 
and subjected the Orcade^tj a cluster of islands not known 
'hefore, and saw Thule, hitherto concealed by snow and 
winter.” 'J'lic Romans regarded Britain as we do New 
Holland ; its remoteness, its immense size, so far ex- 
ceeding that of any island with wdiich tliey were dis- 
tinctly acquainted, and the great ocean which washed its 
shores, forcibly struck tli*»ir imaginations. They had, 
however, a very inaccurate idea of its geographical posi- 
tion. Tacitus, the son-iu-Iaw of Agricola, describes it 
as having Germany on the east, Gaul on the south, and 
Spain on the west. Ireland is*^ placed, by the same 
writer, midway betw’^eeii Spain and Britain. Agricola 
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was preparing to invade that island, which some of the 
natives ar»^ured him might he effectually subdued with , 
a single legion, when the jealousy of Uomitian aneS1:cd 
liis operations, and Iieland was unfortunately lescued 
fiom the civilising yoke of Homan dominion. 

When Julius Ciusar first visited Hritain, he found the 
maritime [>r<»vinces possessed by a people of liermaiiic 
race, whom he sup[*osed, ^m«I, jiorhajis, not without rea- 
son, to be Belgians. ’^I'be [lopulation was remaikably 
dense ; the dwellings of tJic people were strew'ed thiekiy 
over tlio face of the country, ami cattle \vere ahimfUint. 
Alorcbants in mimbers visited the island ; but so great 
in tj^osc days was insular jealousy in HrittTin, that 
strangers dnvsl not venture thither who harl not evi- 
dently the excuse of traffic. 'The (Jauls, it appears, had 
hut little aeipuiinlanec Avilh the island ; wlience it may 
he concluded that the merchants weie chiefly of the 
lielgiaw or German race. To the inacemaey of reports, 
iji the dictation of which the superstition of the Ciaiils* 
may have had seme shaie, ought, perhaps, (o Ik; attri- 
buted the crior of (\vsar in describing (heat Jhiiain 
as an island of a tiiangiilar foim. "i'aeitus rcmaikcd 
the close resemblance that existed hetivecn the dialect of 
the Estioncs on the shore of the IJaltic and ihat of the 
Ihiti.di islanders. The (.'aledoniaiis also were kiiowm to 
he of German descent, liy their great size, their florid* 
eoniidexions, and keen grey eyes. •The same \igifant 
oh erver lemarked, that llic iidiahitants of the soutli- 
•weslern angle of the island (the iSV/Mre.y) had dark, adust * 
visagcr,, with curled hair; hut instead of concluding that 
the emigi alien of a stronger race fiom the East liad 
fe-rced the piior inhabitants of the island into the recesses 
of Its WK’steni mountains, he adopted the wx'ak hypo- 
thesis, so often repealed siiic<^ by modern writers upon 
Ireland, of a colony direct from Spain. 

From Tacitus also we learn that merchants fre- 
(|uentcd the ports of Ireland, the superiority ofMvhich 
was already known. Hut with whom did the merchants 
carry on a trade ? Was the Celtic population sufficiently 
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civilised to feid the wants and benefits oF cominerce? 
-This is liardly ci edible ; but wbeii the liistorian ])roceeds 
to observe that Hibernia diflTcrs but little IVorn liiitaiii in 
soil or population, the inference is natural, tliat lonf; 
before liis time a colony of the (rcnnan race btal also 
forced its way into that island. 'fbeie is iiot, however, 
any direct evidence to support this conjecture, besides 
that of tile native bistorianij. 'Ptoleiny, ’s true, about 
half a century later, places a lielp;ian celr>ny (tin ?Jcn(ipt}') 
in Ireland ; but the statement of llic .i!;eo|4,i aplier adbitls 
no means of aseertaininjjj the date of their airival. ^J'bus 
much, however, may be affirmed wiih safety, tbal so far 
baek as aulbeiitic history lends its lii:;lit, the (ieiipanic 
race has predominated in the Biitisli islarnls. " 

The journey of the Roman kni}»lit dulianus from Pan- 
noTua to the country of tin* yellow amber marie known to 
the Romans the crjasth of the Haltie, in the nei^^liljonrliood 
of the \ istula, while they as yet remained in i;.'n*'*i aiiee 
of the Oiler and other rivers westward as far as tlie Kibe. 
The Gntlaliht of l*lmy appears to be the IbcgO, and 
took its name jirobably from (he ihuldiu, the ancient 
inhabitants of Prussia, and the Oailthiki's of Pytlieas. 
Beyond this Taeitus places the Frttiii, wlio are also 
mentioned by Strabo under the name oY Zotinti ; a name 
not diflering mueli from that of Stirnur, wlm h the Pens 
‘give themselves. T’he philosophic historian describes 
with bievity, hut I'^njihatieally, the utter harirarism of 
this peojile, “ without arms, uilliout horses, and 1X11110111 
'iiouseliold gods; their food, herbs ; skins, their clothing ; 
tlieir hod, the ground: men and women alike suppoitcd 
by the chase ; tlie eliildren, for shelter and secuiity, 
hidden in the houghs of trees; vliicli are at once the 
cradle of the young and the resthig-pjaco of the old.'' 
On the eastern shore of t**e Baltic Sea were the jFiStiji, 

* It the llpl.jani. tr.ih'.!.ite<l (as it iiatur.il to .sui'po'-o thov Uul) the 
Alhnm oi A}Jitmn ol the ( ilts , it, in .short, tlie of the tOecks 

be the Tlrehtan-i or }U chtnn eye, lit t^hl island', ol llie I n-ini,'ii i oloiii^ts, 
then there is rej<;on to eoiulude that the loiineitmri ot the Eeli^iatis wuh 
the llntish ibI inds .iscoiulv to the time ot i\rii.tofle, or the autlior of the 
book De Mnmio, a^iTibol to liiin, in nhu'li that Ji.iine tor the hr'.t time 
ocinjrg li) tlaiih/u'. 111 llic ]>hual, an usod by Catullus, vioiild, it this oty- 
molo") be adopifj, be the moie ...orrect expression. I'liiiy also !iv. 10 ) in- 
tim.atcs as nnu li 
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in ininiiuys liko the (ileiinan.'i, but speaking a language 
rei^einbling that, oi‘ Jlritain : they AvorsJiippccl the lumliev 
of l!ic gods;, in lionour ol* whom they carried on their per- 
sons the image of a hoar ; a symbol so much iesi>ected 
as to if\smc the safety of its wearer, even among hostile 
tiibes. In this aecoiint it ap})ears that Freyn, the Scan- 
(lina\ian Venus, to whom the boar (iu Sanscrit Varaha) 
was (ledioatcfl, is eojdounilcd with Fyiggn, tlic mo- 
ther of the gods, in the sattie mythology ; or, perliap^, 
the atuhoiliy of 'I'acitus may serve to prove tJiat those 
f'lviniios v*’t re origin ally tlie same. 'V\\c ^Fj'ityi colTected 
a))dier. to which tliey gave the name of yfrsion (the 
shilling), Imf of which, barbarian like, observes the plii- 
losophu; Reman, they weie unahlc to e^jilain the origin. 

more jioetie fancy than knowlerlgc of nature, he 
supposi's tliat pieeious substance to exude from trees in 
renu'te wirtteni islands, being liitiieilcd by excessive heat 
in tlu^imnn diate \ieiiiity of the setting sun. The ('imbri^ 
c'galilished in .huland, or the Cimhi'tan peninsula, were 
vediieed to a yeiy ineonsidcrablc liihe in the age of 
Tacitus, who recalls with enthusiasm the memory of 
tlicir ancient victoiies : but they’’ still retained their 
martial fame, and piided themselves in the monuments 
of tlieir former ghuy. "I'ho name Ctniber, are in- 
foimcd, sigiiiiicd a nuirrior.^ ''flie country wliich these 
w'lniors oceiqueil was called by them Carlris. On the* 
wostein coast of Jutland w'as an islatid called Glessariny 
or tlu' amlier island ; whence it may be inferred lb at the,^ 
*Uonriiis obtained some sup[)lies of that precious com-"' 
modify from the shores of tlic Ciinbrian ]H‘uinsula. 

INiny is the fiist WTiter who menlioiis Scnuflinavia : 

It ajipeaied to bim to be an island of unknown extent. 
I'he arm of the sea which separates that country from 
the ('iinl)vian peninsula, and Which resembles a great 
river divided into many branches,” was named by him 


* I’lut.nvh aii<l ’■V-.fan Latifmcs, tli.U is to say, Mo'fs-tiooprrs, or ill Uic 
ScoMi'-h dj i'liunper the moiterii Danish, K/cfH/h / means a 

ivanior 'J'lu* worJ i tf/U/ct, there is reason to believe, was oriKUialty 
CtmiNcr 'L he < iinmcnaiis ol (he Hoafihorns, by a natural iiieorrcctuess ot 
rroimin i.itioii, were also ralleil t luibrians 
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Simtfi ('<,<lanuSj tliat is, t^ie gulf of tlic Goth^daudj or 
• Gollis of the plain. The island TMiris' appears to have 
been the morlern Zeahuni, where Lethra was tlie ancient 
seat of tlie Danish kings. The mountain called Sevo 
by Pliny, and which marked the entrance of tha Suiu,s 
Coihntti-'t, opposite to the promontory of the Cimbri, is 
easily recognised in Mount Sevo m nr (TOttenburgh. But 
when Ave cross the gulf, the knowlerlge 'd* the Boman 
author, though it readies a considerable way, ts ''xticmoly 
inaccurate and indistinct. APhen he tells us tiiat the 
Hvlthuoi}e.s\, a Scandinavian nation, considered their 
country as a 'separate quarter of the globe, we recognise 
die autlienticiiy of his information in the coincide)’*ce of 
this anecd.otc wilh the lanf^iiage of the Icelandic sagas, 
which frequently call Sweden the nurthern haff of the 
world. Blit when ho enumerates the four islands of 
Seandtn, Dtnonos, Dergi, and Aen^rm, we arc no 
longer able to distinguish objects so vaguely dcfAnihcd. 
It may he safely concluded, hoAA’cvcr, that by Nertgon^ 
“ a great island, tlie inhabitants of which sailed as far 
as 7juile,’" ive arc to understand the nioilern Norway ; 
and this is tlie northern limit of Pliny’s geographical 
knowledge. 

Tacitus', however, who studied rather the moral cha- 
racteristics of nations than their local situations, men- 
tions the Srinnes (Sca-men) (a name prcscivcd by the 
Swedes till the middle ages) as a nation in the ocean, 
str.onghy sea as well as by land, comparatively rich, and 
obeying an absolute monarch. He also takes notice of 
die peculiar fonri of their boats, resembling the northern 
yawls of the present day, sliarp at both ends, and so 
light as to be easily impelled through the waves by a 
single pair of oars. Beyond the Sviones, be tells us, 
is another sea, languid aii.l nearly motionless ; and, that it 
embraces •the earth may be collected from die circum- 
stance tliat die light of the setting sun continues till the 
dawn of day with a lustre that eclipses all the stars. 
Moreover it is said that the noise of that luminary in its 
padi beloAV the ocean can be heard, and that the tigures 
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oftlicgo*|,s can be (iistingiiislieJ, crowneil witli beams of 
light. These poeticalTclatioiis of Tacitus are no ambi-- 
guous notices of the frozen ocean, and the most etrilcing 
phenomena of the Aurora liorealis. 

T\\» Arimphrei of Pliny, a tribe inhabiting the ITal 
mountains, devoted to religious austerities, and looked 
upon as sacred by their neighbours, are evidently the 
Ar(f}pptvi of Herodotus. * 'Hiey agree also in every cir- 
cumstance of character with the Apri^pevi, a people 
dwelling in Persia, according to Ctesias ; nor is there any 
iliffei’cnce in the names reported by the two flreek 
writers, hut that recpiired by the analogy of Greek and 
Persian forms. * 

APhenever the Scythians are mentioned in the pages 
of an ancient writer, they are sure to be celebrated for 
tlioir sijigiilar piety as much as for tlicir numl)ers and 
martial disposition. The purity of their lives, their 
frerjudtit fastings, and their tenilerncss towards the lower, 
animals, were all observed witli attention and respect.* 
Tlie IVequent occurrence of religious celibacy among the 
Gche cmdd hardly lind credit among those (Irccians 
who believed that religious practices are seltlom culti- 
vated without the encouragement of the 'female sex, and 
that these are not likely to recommend a life of single- 
nc'is to the males, t The Scythians asserted the immor- 
tality of the soul, not as a philosophical speculation, but* 
as a fiimlamental doctrine of religion. 'Fhese gran«i 
tiaits of national character distinguished llie population ^ 
^f the North from that of Greece and Italy, anti })roved“ 
the primitive integrity of ’ts constitution. For the fer- 
tile stems of Greek and Roman civilisation sprung from 
tlie Hiiiis of ancient systems. This characteristic jiiety 
of the Scythians is as old as Grecian history. It is 
loudly extolled by later writer# ; it is imjilied in the his- 
tory of the Scythian Zamolxis, the friend and,companion 
of Pythagoras ^ it is alluded to by Homer ; and it comes 
forward to explain, in some measure, the character of 
the thricc-born Aristic&s, who stands on the threshold of 

* Scymni Clm fragm. f Strabo. 
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the ac^e of fahlc. The praise of exemplary piety, uni- 
• formly bestowed by the (ireek wf iters, fmiti the remotest 
af^es, OH all the wandering tribes to which lliey gave the 
name of Scythians, serves to pro\e tlie original relation- 
ship of tiiose nomad mitions, ami to carry badk their 
civilisation, the simple and stationary civility, indeed, of 
patriaichal society, to an age antcjior to that of Greece. 
The Scythians were also remat-kod by the (rii ’'s Cor the 
fineness of llieir liahiliments_, for their loose i.'hos, 
eitlicr figured or pure vvltitc, and their ornaments of 
gold* and silver. 

Tlie knowledge of tlie ancients never reached suffi- 
ciently far in the North to enable them to correc^ their 
erroneous supposition regarding the insularity of Scan- 
dinavia. Ptolemy, who wrote a century later tlian 
Pliny, a]>pears to descri])c the nortli of’ Europe from 
sources anterior to the latter writer, ami makes no men- 
tion eitl\er of the »Vr/oncs‘ or of tlie jsland of jVrriynu, 
The acquaintance, however, of the Romans with the 
numerous tribes of thc(ierman uaiion, was daily growing 
moie intimate : they learned to respect the delermiued 
valour of those whom they regarded as barbarians; ami 
from the contemplation of a social s)stem, difibring 
widely fr«m tlieir own, they derived lessons far more 
important than mere geographical details. To hocome 
acituainted with the earth is to open a volume of vaiied 
instruction. The'Grceks, in the llviurishing ];ericd of 
their republics, contrasted witli their own vigour tlie 
iinj)otcnt magnificence of the IVrsian king : the llomarto)^ 
on the other hand, when (heir liberty was gone, when 
tlieir annals 'were stained by repeateil examples of im- 
[xwial cruelty and excess, vieived wdlh eager admiration 
the uncorrujited manners of a free pco^de. Tlic grand 
features^ which distinguUJied the cliaiacter and constitu- 
tion of^ ijic German nation are delineated by 'facitus 
with’ the hand of a master ; but these details lie beyond 
the compass of the present volume. 

All the important acquisitions made to geography by 
the Roman arms were in tlie North ; their victorious 
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generals, intlecd, penetrated in other directions beyond 
the boundSries of the -empire; but the accounts^ which 
remain to us of those expeditions contain but a baA*en 
catalogue of names, or descriptions totally devoid' of 
moral yiterest. Of this nature is the account trans- 
mitted to us by Pliny of the march of Cornelius Balbus 
into the interior of Africa, an enterprise so bold and 
hazardous in itself, as to awaken our regret that our 
only knowle<lge of it should be derivc<l from so inadc- 
tpiate a notice. 

That general appears to have commenced his murch 
from the territory of Tripoli ; directing his course south- 
ward, he crossed the desert into Phazania^ the* modern 
FezzaTi. We have subdued,** says Pliny, Phazania 
and its two cities Alele and Cilhiba (Selbat), as well as 
Cydamns (Gadamis). From Cydamus, a chain of moun- 
tains runs eastward, called the Black Mountains ; be- 
yond tli^sc are deserts, and afterwards Matelgcp or Talga^ 
a town of the Gummmites ; the celebrated fountain 
Di'hrk, and Gamma the capital of the nation. All these 
countries have llben coiujuercd by the Roman armies: 
Cornelius Balbus triumphed over them.** The Garama 
of the Romans is evidently Gcrma to the south-east of 
Fezzan, and Aide probably occupied the sanje site as 
Morzouk at the present day. The Tahidiurn of Balbus, 
his Tapmgiim and Diaceri, all coincide nearly wdth the 
Taboo or Tibedoo, the "J'agazi and J>jezr of modern 
travellers. The village of Negiigemelay in which the 
houses were built of salt, was probably in the salt desert 
of Bilina ; the name itself is evidently the Arabic ex- 
])ression Nedged~al~maila, or country of salt. In the 
same manner the river I^athahm’ of the Romans may be 
supposed to have been the Nur’-Thabou, or river of Ta- 
boo. Having crossed the Black Mountains, at present 
called the Mountains of TibeHi, Balbus entered the coun- 
try of Thube or Tibhoo. Farther on, the names of Boin 
and Dannagi seem to suggest to us (but with very faint 
probability) the countries of Bornou and Dongola. 
On the western confines of these countries terminated 
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,the discoveries of Cornelius Balbus, who, it is evident, 
never crossed the desert which separates tlie Tibboos 
frttm the country of the Ni{*er, Pliny also bricHy alludes 
to the expedition of Suetonius '^Paolinus, who, setting 
out fiom Lixiiff, the limit of the Roman empirp on the 
western coast of Africa, reached Mount Atlas in ten 
days' march, and advancing a few miles beyond it, in a 
desert of dark-coloured sand met a river , ’hich he sup- 
posed to be the Niger. This river w^as, i)robahiy, the 

* Gyr of Segclmcssa ; but so great was the ignorance of 
the- ancients with regard to tJie true dimensions of Africa, 
that they could easily suppose a connectioji between the 
Niger rtiid the streams running southwards from Mount 
Atlas, which were separated from that river by the whole 
breadth of the Great Desert. 

Tlie very unsatisfactory account which Pliny, on the 
authority of king tfuba, gives of the courses of the Nile 
and Niger, makes us regret that we do not possess the 
original volume of that learned Mauritanian, or ratlicr 
those valuable documents from which he professed to 
derive his information, the Carthagi)iian annals. But 
the errors of tbe Roman author are not without instruc- 
tion : for when Pliny informs us that the lake A7//.v, 
ahoundii^ in crocodiles like the is situated not far 

from the Western Ocean ; that the river flowing from it 
towards the east sinks into the desert, and runs for 
many da) s' journey under ground ; that after emerging, 
and hiding itself a second time in a subterranean course, 
it rises at lejigth from the source called NiyriHj and rU- 
viding Africa from ^Ethiopia, takes the name of Astupas, 
one of the chief branches of the Nile: when he makes 
this ill-arranged statement, it is easy to perceive that the 
relations of the C’arthaginiaiis, who probably maintained 
cornc correspoiidenee ^ith the nations inhabiting the 
country of tlie Niger, w^ere perverted by those who had 
no such authentic sources of information. The rivers 
of the interior were known to 1*1 iny from the Gartha- 
giiiian 'writers ; but the violent hypotheses which con- 
nected them with the Nile were evidently the fruits of 
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a later age^ i^hen theoretical s|ieciilations”^recloiniiiatc(T,' 
and direct intercourse T^dth the interior was at an end. 
It is obviously an erroi^^ therefore^ to suppose with many 
writers, that the Roman armies penetrated to the Niger, or 
that the^ ever advanced so far southwards as the sources of 
the Astapiift, or Nile of Abyssinia, which Pliny, by a sin- 
gular mistake, coimects with the rivers of western Africa. 

It w'as not till a ceftnparatively late period that 
the /Ionian geographers obtained any certain know- 
ledge of islajnls in the Atlantic, ^^ertorius, while an 
exile in Spain, received an account of tw^o islands to 
the west of Lilly a, of great fertility, and formed by na- 
ture to be tile refuge of the unfortunate. In ‘the dis- 
tressful situation of his atfaiis sucli a belief was easily 
entertained. About iiventy years later, {Statius Sebosus 
collected at (lades all tin* iufoimation he could obtain 
respecting tliose w'cstern isles. King Juba, also, made 
enquiri4?s respecting them, and learned tlic names of six. 
It is, at first sight, difficult to reconcile tlie accounts of 
the Roman and the iMaurltanian with one another, or 
with that of Ptolemy; hut tliere is “Still such a trace of 
agreement lietwx'en iIkmu in ihoir mode of arranging the 
islands, as leads to a complete cxplinuition of all diffi- 
culties. 'Jdio concurrence of their .statements may he 
seen in the following table, in wdiich the names of the 
islands are arrjingcd in the order observed by the re- 
.spective author.s; — 


ISKnosus. .Jl'ija. Ptolemy. 

Ajircsitos 

Junonia Junonia ])arva Junonia 

Plutalia Omhrias Pluitalia 

J iinonia 

Cupraria Ca&jieria 


iMonniix Name. 
Allegranza 
Clara 
Lancerote 
Lobo 

Porteventura. 

there 


Capraria 

Beyond the Importunate Ides” says Pliny, 
are others;” andaif tlie.se he mentions two, JVi carta and 
Canaria, 'J'eneriffe and Canary, which had been pre- 
viously named by Juba,.jind were doubtless the ConvaUis 
and Plannria of Sebosus. 


ji J? 
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7'lius it appears that the Hesperidcs^ oi| lortuiiate 
Js^esj of the ancient geot^raplicrs^ were the most easterly 
of the grou]) now called tiie Canaries. They are ranged 
in a line running j>aralie] to the coast oi Africa, and are 
situated about half way between the continent* and the 
great islands, Canary and Tenerifte, which, although 
named, were probably never visited by the ancients. 


CHAP. VII. 

IJISCOVERY OP TIIE aiOiVSOONS. 

IIlrCAf.U.S. INCllKASLD TRAI>F WITH INOIA, COURSE PIJR- 

surn. I’FRII'LLS OF ARRIAN. —Ills ACCURATK ACCOUNT OF 

TIIL INDIAN TEMNSULA. » 

But, towards the East, a discovery was made in the 
age of Pliny, by an obscure iiidividiifil, of far greater 
imjiortance to geography and commerce than the tem- 
porary routes laid ojicn into barbarous countries by the 
hardihood and ambition of the Roman generals. The 
regularity of the monsoons, or periodical winds, which, 
in the seas beUveen Africa and India blow during one 
half of the year from the south-west, and during the 
other from the south-east, with little deviation, could 
not have long escaped the attention of the Arabian nav- 
gators. No advantage, however, was taken of this 
striking phenomenon ; for among an uncultivated people 
lime operates slowly in maturing the details of partial 
experience into acknowledged principles. The Greeks, 
however, soon learned ^o estimate its importance. We 
have seen that the voyage of Fludoxns to India ori- 
ginated hi the circumstance of an Iinlian vessel being 
driven upon the coast of Africa by the prevalence of the 
easterly monsoon : Eudoxus himself, on his return to 
Kgypt^ was forced too far to the west by the same 
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wind. Jtftnbolo, on the oth(?r hand, was said to liave 
been carried by the w’csterly monsoon from Africa^ to 
Ceyion ; and again in the reign of the emperor Claudius, 
a frecd-man of Annius Plocannis, employed in collecting 
the revenues of Arabia, was driven in like manner to the 
same island. It aj)[>ears to Iiave been about the same 
time, or perhaps a little latter (A. I). 50), that Hippalus, 
an eiUightencd navigator, considering the steadiness of 
the ijcriodical wind to be an invariable law of nature; 
ventured boldly to fpdt sight of land, to track an^ un- 
knewn course across the ocean, and confide in the stead- 
favour of a rude and proverbially fickle ^dement. 
The j.uecess of this experiment soon effected a complete 
revolution in tin* course of the Indian tratlc, which Pliny 
assures us was only in its infancy in liis time. Vessels 
from lierenice, in the Jlcd Sea, now reached CaiKi, on 
the southern coast of Arabia, in thirty days; and then 
steering across the ocean, in forty days more arrived at • 
or some other port of India, whence they set 
sail to return as i»oou as the wind shifted, so as to com- 
plete the voyage to India and back again within the 
twelvemonth. The gratitude of the Greeks, by a judi- 
cious compliment, gave the name of Ilippdlaa to the 
eiimmer, or south-western, monsoon. 

The particulars of’ the trailc with the Kast, and tlie 
course followed by the vessels engaged in it, are jn-e- 
served lo us in a short but valuable woik, tlie Peripliis 
of the Erythrean sea, written by one Arrian, supposed 
tfi have f}een a merchant of Alexandria. The ap^e of 
this work cannot he i)Ositively fixed; but some e."‘ the 
ablest sciiolars are inclined to coiisifler Arrian as a con- 
tonpojary of Pliny ; the Peiiplus, therefore, on this 
supposition, must be assigned to the second half of the 
first ctiitury of oiiv era. • 

Tlie fleets hound to India from Egypt, havrtig passed 
the straits of liabelinandel, first toiielied at Aden, a place 
of coniuiercial importance from the earliest ages. ^J'hey 
then coasted Arabia Fafijc, as far as Canny the position 
of wlucli is fixed by D’Anville, merely from resemblance 
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of sound, at (-ava Canim* It was the capjptal of tlie 
Ch^tr<fr}totit(‘fi, the inhabitants of lladramaiit, and pro- 
bably stood immediately to the west of Cape Fartash, a 
bold projection, likely to have been the limit of the coast 
navigation, and to have determine<l the lingering imariner 
to stretch at once across the ocean. TJie sliips then 
sailed to J)achanah<ifh.Sf (the city of the Duenn, or Sonth,y 
a name given by the Greeks to the wlioie peninsula of 
the Decan. The Mekran, or coast west of the Indus, 
rioes not ajipcar to liave been visited hy strangers iiom 
the time of Alexamler till the discoveries of the Portu- 
guese : hut the (ireeks were well acquainted with the 
rich and populous conn tries to the south of that river. 
They know the Gulf of the Cant}, at present the bay of 
Ciitcli ; the San sc tit word enntn, and the modern ex- 
pression rtffrli, h(>th signifying the con.st. Among the 
chief enipfn'ia mentioned by Arrian were Ikiryyaza 
(llaroatch), in the Gulf of Cambay ; nov c.alled 

Ougein, in ^lalwa ; and 7V<//u/y/, the ancient and revered 
city of Deoyh})’ (the Iiill of God), the ruins of which arc 
near those of FiJure, within about four coss of the mo- 
dern Aurungahad. The fine muslins and chintzes of 
Tayara were conveyed, by a journey of ten days, to 
Plutuna (at ])rest'iit Pultaneli), and thence, in twenty 
ilfiys more, to Barj/yard, by difficult roads over steep 
and lofty mountains. In the account of these mountain 
roads we have a distinct notice of the Jlalagants. 

Proceeding lo the south, Airian Tricutioiis, among 
other ])laces, Knliini*^, or the islantl of Ilombay, which 
but a few centuries ago was still called Gallian. Farther 
to the soutli, tlic coast of (kauara was infested with 
pirates ; and tiiis local characleiistic continued un- 
changed, from tlic time of Arrian, till the middle of the 
last century, when the ' '\ ten si on of the British power 
along the coasts of jMalabar completely put an end to 
those maritime depredations. On the pirate coast the 
Greeks place Palm pat mat, or Balopatna, the great town^ 
or town of Bali, and .some oilitfr places, tlie names of 
which are still preserved. JMuziris, the great mart to 
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which the|Greek fleets steered direct from Cape Garde- 
fui, is supposed by sonre to have occupied the site of the 
modern MangalorCj wdiile others place it at Mizzouh. 
The name of the^liC the ancient inhabitants of MaLtbar, 
is still 4)reservcd in that of Aycotta, near Cranganoor. 
Pliny places on this coast the mountain Malcus j hence 
it might be concluded that the indigenous race were 
named Mul-raye^y or in ancient times^ as 

they are at the present day. 

At Muziris the Greek merchants met the traders from 
the East, and not having any occasion to proceed further 
along the coast, the minute accuracy of their information 
terminates at tliis point. Vet some may have ocAsionally 
ventured to navigate the seas to the eastward of the 
peninsula; and the reports of these, added to the rela- 
tions of the natives, extendetl the geography of the Greeks 
as far as commercial intercourse existed in the East, that 
is, to Ghina ; for the error of those commentators must^ 
be carefully avoided, who stucbously confine the know- 
ledge of the Greeks to tlie countries wliich they actually 
visited, and malce no allowances for hearsay information. « 
Yet their picture of the East grows gradually more vague 
and imperfect as we advance from until it at 

length terminates in names of places ubvioujy learned 
at second-hand, and accompanied with such palpably 
erroneous indications of position as do not merit the • 
slightest attention. 

Arrian mentions Cape Comar (Comorin), so called 
from Caumai'ij the and beyond it were the Co/c/ti, ‘ 

or Coliaci. As these occupied a coast rendered im- 
portant by the pearl-fishery, it is evident that they were 
situated near llama} ta-Koil, or the temple of Ham, 
where the richest pearl-fishery in the world is carried 
on. Taprobane, or Ceylon, is ^escribed by our author 
as being at a distance of six days’ sail from^thc main- 
land ; an error which proves how little that island was 
resorted to by the Greeks. 

Following the coast »ff Coromandel, we find obscurity 
increasing at every step ; yet the Greeks were acquainted 
ji* 4 
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with the river Chaharis,\X\cX^3.vexy of the presew t day, and 
the or Kistnah, the ailcient name of wliicli is 

stilf preserved in that of Masulipatain, a town situated at 
its mouth. Farther to the north were the I/ippinproaopoi, 
or horse-faced people (^dieAswa-mucha^ of the Hindoos), 
the Macrocpphali and other monsters : these occupied 
the coast of Orissa, whicli has been in all ages the least 
civiliseci part of India- l'*he lianges, the gr^^atest river 
of India, is next mentioned, and the Indian name Patalu, 
or, as Ptolemy writes it, Passala, that is, the lowei re- 
correctly applied to the country round its mouth. 
Beyond this point Arrian gives no topographical details ; 
but we aVe not justified on that account in limiting the 
stretch of his hearsay information. Arrian always speaks 
like a merchant, and carefully notes an island, situated 
beyond tlic golden (yhersoneso, under the rising sun; and 
producing the finest tortoise-shell in the world. 

His account of the trade with the ("hinesc uill he 
related farther on. 
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CHAP. VITI. 

PTOLEMV. 

INCREAJ^n INTERrOUnSE OF N&T10K9 UNDER THE ROMANS. — - 

ADVANTAOES ENJOYED EV PTOLEMY. APPLIES THE MFASIJRES 

OF LONOITIJHE AND LATITUDE. HIS FKKOKS. DISPLAYS 

AN ArQUAINTAM E WITH THE CASPIAN STEPPES. PHOGUEbS 

WFJ.TWAaD OF THE SCYTHIAN NATIONS. THEIR ORIGIN. 

TOWNS ON THE RIVER NIGER. — PTOLFMY’s AC(2UAINTANCE 

WITH THF EAST. KIS FREQUENT It EITTITIONS. SUPPOSED 

THE CONTINENTS OF ASIA AND AFRICA TO UNIIE IK THE 

SQCTHFllN OC’FAN. THF. SINiE AND THE SEUtS ]MUST 

HAVE RFFN THF CHINESE. THE MI.K TRADE. — ■, ALLU.SION 

TO THE TATARS. THE STONE' TOWPR IN THF BFT.UUTAG.— 

TL.STIMONIIS «F THE CHINESE WRITERS. — ROMAN I'MBASSY 
TO CHINA. THE NAME OF SILK. OP CHINA. ANTI- 

QUITY OF THE TRADE WITH CHINA. —-MERITS OF PTOLEMY, 
CONCLUSION. 

• 

T TIE victories of tlie Romans achieved the grand project* 
which had been first conceived by the genius of Alex- 
ander. ''Fhe lAnnerous and distant nations compre- 
hended within the vide limits of the Roman empire 
communicated together as members of the same great 
body, and learned to estiinate the advantages^ of mutual 
intercourse. The w'ork of union was promoted by the 
cares of a vigilant and liberal administration. Great • 
roads were constructed traversing the empire in all di- 
rections ; a common language Avas diffused ; and, in short, 
ihe chief obstacles, both natural and moral, to the easy 
and intimate correspondence of foreign nations, w'crc 
cither totally broken (hnvn or rendered much less insur- 
inountahlc. ITow far the groAvth of the imperial poAver 
and tlie gradual extinction of liberty in the Roman 
Avorld, Avas connected AA'ith the decline of literature and 
the arts, or whctlier the extension of the Roman power 
Ava.s conducive to the civilisation of mankind* are ques- 
tions which lie beyond the compass of this AA'ork- J^ut 
certain it is that the caupcs, Avhatcver they were, to which 
Ave must ascribe the general declension of taste, did not 
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tit all impede the progress of gcogiajdiy. I’lv.s science, 
depending for its growth almost wholly on the accu- 
mulation of facts, continually ])roiiU'd from experience, 
unaffected by the sinister influence of political corrup- 
tion ; and its progress appears to have heen particularly 
rapid between the Augustan age, when Strabo wrote, and 
that of the Antonines, in which Ptolemy flourished, and 
when the Roman emjdre was already oii *hc verge of 
decay. 

Ptolemy was born at Pelusium in Egypt in the seven- 
tieth year of the Christian era, and lived till the middle 
of the following century : his residence in Alexandria, 
at that tiinc the centre of an immense cominerce, contri- 
buted, with the other circumstances of his age, to procure 
him that abundance of topographical information which 
is so conspicuous in his writings, lie j»rofcsses to de- 
rive his details chiefly from the itineraries of merchants; 
but it is difficult at the present day to form an adequate 
idea of the copiousness of his materials from the few 
geographical treatises whicli have escafxMl the w^rcck of 
antiquity. The Romans were by no meai.s remiss iji ac- 
quiring a local knowledge or in profiting from the trade 
of their subject nations. It is an error to believe that 
that haughty people were averse to mercantile [mrsuits. 
The Latin classics make frequent allusion to the enor- 
mous wealth of the Roman merchants, and history bears 
testimony to their spirit of adventure. The multitude 
of Romans, or Itnlici gvneria homineSy taken by .lugurtha 
•in Zama ; the hundred thousand ))ut to death by IMithri- 
datesin Asia iVIinor; and the Italian merchants iiiassacrcd 
in (jJaul at Gennhuin (Orleans) a few years later, evince 
tJiat the Romans were impelled abroad by the love of 
gain as well as of conquest. 

The opportunities thup offered of ac(]uiring geogra- 
phical information were zealously cultivated by the 
learned of the age; and many valuable works were con- 
sulted by, Ptolemy of which wc must deplore the loss. 
A compteie, survey of the Roman empire was executed by 
order of Agrippa^ the son-in-law of Augustus. Pliny 
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wrote a liisftory of Germany; Seneca an account of Intlia^ 
in which (if we may jurfgc of it from the fragments pje- 
served in THiiiy) he entered into very minute statistical 
details. I’lie writings of king Juba also appear to liave 
been ri(!ii in the fruits of geograpliical as well as anti- 
quarian research. But the course of events continually 
openerl the w'orld more and more to examination : the 
wars . of Trajan with the Daci ; his expeditions into 
Partfiia and Arabia, were all attended with the explor- 
ation of countries but little known before. Then the peace- 
ful reigns of Ailrian and of the Antonines, whose Vise 
administrations reaped all the benefits of Trajan's activity. 
Ptolemy, whose manhood commenced with the reign of 
this great prince, and wliose life closed in the tenth year 
of Antoninus Ihus, had the good fortune to live in that 
age, which, if we were to confine onr attention to the 
general spread of information and the activity of com- 
mcrce,*nnght, perhaps, be deemed the most prosperous^ 
and flourishing of Roman history. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that Jiis geographical writings should bear 
abundant evidence of a more intimate acquaintance with 
foreign countries. 

Yet it is not to his more perfect acquaintance with 
the earth that Ptolemy owes his reputation a» a geogra- 
pher, so much as to his having been the first to adopt a 
general system of fixing the iiosition of places. He in- • 
troduced the measures of longitude and latitude, or at 
least he was the first to give them celebrity and univer- 
sal application. By thus fixing the multitudinous and ■ 
unconnected details of geography on the basis of mathe- 
matics, he gave to the former science a unity and a 
solidity wliich it was incapable of ever attaining with- 
out that fortunate alliance. But his invention (if, to 
avoid discussion, we allow it to have been his,) was not one 
of those wliich startle mankind by its boldness, or which 
seem to anticipate the ordinary progress of ages to come. 
On the contrary, it was, perhaps in a higher degree than 
any other valuable discovery, the fruit of long experience, 
gathered with little effort, at the last stage of a lingering 
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maturity, protracted far beyond what might have been 
expected from the vigour of its first bloom. The scarcity 
of Dooks in ancient times presented a great imperliment 
to the advancement of science. I'he accumulation of 
knowledge was far more difficult then than at the -present 
day. Contemporary authors were often ignorant of one 
another *s labours, and this observation applies even to the 
Augustan age, and to the Alexafidrian writers Hence the 
extremely slow developenient, or the suspended vitality, as 
it were, so often observable in the germs of imporiant 
truth's among the ancients. Thales taught the sphericity 
of the earth, yet centuries elapsed before Kratosthenes 
thouglit of (letennining the relative situation of places 
by means of latitudes ; and after that step was gained, 
tlirec centuries more passed over, centuries of cultivation 
andgeneral iinj)rovcinent, before 1‘tolemy made tlic obvious 
and tlie requisite addition of measures of longitude. 

The geography of Ptolemy contains only an enumer- 
ation or catalogue of places, with the longitudes and 
latitudes affixed: some observations on his general me- 
tliod, and on the sources of his information, precede the 
work. Thus he furnishes materials for the construction 
of a map, which deserves a critical examination, not 
more on account of its intrinsic merits, than for the great 
authority it enjoyed during a long succession of ages. 

* As Ptolemy derived his information with respect to dis- 
tances cliiefly from itinerary measures, and as these from 
obvious causes usually exceed the truth, it is no wonder 

• that his map of the world should exhibit enormous errors, 
swelling into disproportionate dimensions as we advance 
to the north, die south, and par^cularly the cast. The 
general sliape of shores is in like manner hut imperfectly 
known to coasting navigators. I'he mariner who steers 
by the land pays little attention to tlie heavens : the num- 
ber of curves and sinuosities which he .servilely follows 
bewilder his calculations; and he judges of the general 
contour of *the coast only by the relative position of the 
two points which mark the beginning and termination 
of his voyage. Hence the flatness and compression of 
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the coastsfin the ancient maps, the rednetion of project- 
ing lands, and the corresponding gulfs; and this circum- 
stance, as it extended into a straight line the measures 
of a winding course, contributed in like mannc)' to 
longtheji hydrograjdiical distances. Ptolemy was misled, 
therefore, by fallacies inherent in the nature of his in- 
formation ; and it is not necessary to suppose, with some 
of the learned, in order ‘to explain his errors, that he 
copie*d maps constructed on principles of projection 
which he did not understand. Indeed ii is hard to con- 
ceive how projected maps could be drawn withoift the 
use of parallels and meridians ; and if these were em- 
ployed, then there was no possibility of his cofnmitting 
such gross mistakes. 

These observations on the general character of Ptole- 
my geography will supersede the necessity of examin- 
ing his details at any great length. It will suffice, in 
order ^ estimate the jirogrcss of the science, to cast 
summary glance over his map, to mark the extent of his 
information and the magnitude of his errors. Beginning 
at tile north-wCvSt, we find Great Britain extended by 
I’tolerny three degrees too far to the north, although 
Scotland is depressed in his map, so as to run from west 
to east in a direction parallel with the coast of Ger- 
many. But a great number of places are laid down by 
iiiin in the British islands w’th k tolerable relative cor- • 
rectness. The principal towns, the chief rivers and 
headlands, aie almost all mentioned by their true indige- 
nous appellations. 

In the north of Europe the knowledge of Ptolemy 
does not extend beyond that of his predecessors ; it ap- 
pears even to have been wholly derived from authorities 
anterior to the times of Tacitus and Pliny. He does 
not mention the Sviones or Svjpdes; but to the east of 
Jutland, or the Cimhrian Chersonese, he peaces four 
islands, the largest and most remote of which, called 
Scania, is evidently intended to represent Sweden ; but 
hifa particulars are as ucpual abundant. He mentions the 
Danes by the name of Daukioncs, softened from their 
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ancieiit appeUation of Dannskir or Dauyiah i^n. He is 
also the first ancient writer who names tlie Saxons. 

'rhe course of the IVia or Volf^a is described by Pto- 
lemy with remarkable precision. The windings of the 
Taiiais, also, a river which Strabo supposed to fipw from 
north to south, were well understood by tlie Alexandrian 
geographer. By correcting the erroneous opinion which 
supposed a communication between the ocean and the 
Caspian Sea, he offers another proof ol“ the progress of 
geography; but instead of following Herodotus n living 
tliis*sea its greatest dimensions from north to souths he 
lengthens it from west to cast ; and this error, together 
with th4t of removing it several degrees too far to the 
eastward, remained on our ma))s till the beginning of the 
last century. 

From the map of Ptolemy we learn tbc westward 
inarch of those great nations,- inaccurately combined 
under the general name of Scythians. The S(^>^thians 
of Herodotus were driven from the fiehl of history ; 
and the So rm at tans, (noble Modes y or Men,') who dwelt, 
in his time, to tlie cast of the I'anais, how stretched, in 
sway and name at least, from that river to the Car- 
pathian mountains. The Alanni inhabited the northern 
shores of^thc Euxinc. These were a branch of the 
called also Arianiy who descended from the northern 
valleys of the Belurtag to overturn tlie (h'cek kingdom 
of Bactria, and some centuries later pressed onwards to 
die north. The GetcOy and the Dahos or Davi, occupietl 
the country on the lower Danube. The original seats 
of these latter nations were the confines of Persia, and the 
high lands of Bokhara. In the maps of Ptolemy their 
names are found .to the south-eastward of the Caspian 
Sea. In Kurojic, they have disappeared in the collective 
body of the Sclavpnianj^patioiis. Nor in the most 'An- 
cient accounts of the Scydiian emigrations does there 
appear ,the name of a single tribe entitled, on valid 
grounds, to rank as the ancestors of the Germans. The 
Alanni may indeed have had an «-riginal affinity with that 
race, but only a small portion of them penetrated into 
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Europe hityond the Ilorystheijcs. The Agathyrai, also, 
who inhabited the mountains of Transylvania in the time 
of Herodotus, and who arc distinguished by him for their 
light hair, blue eyes, and iipji.arently for their wealth, seem 
properly to belong to the (German family; and the colonies 
of Saxon miners, which have been successively planted 
in the ( arpathian mountains by the Sclavonian and Hun- 
garian ])osscssors of the Country, favour the conjecture 
tiiat the diflieult and ingenious labour of raining had been 
always carried on there by a (Tcrraaii people. 

liut tile Seiavonians ha\e always regarded the German 
nations as bn'iiung an allied, though separate, branch of 
the fninic gieat family. If, therefore, the Sflavonian 
triiics liave flowed from the country be3'ond the Gxus, 
whence have proceeded their masculine precursors? 
IHust tht'ir origin be sought farther back in situation as 
in time? AVerc they branches of the Comari and C'o- 
?72o«?,*the frary/ors and Jim of the Indian Caucasus, 
who, together with the Caftp, one of the six-and-thirty 
royal tribes of tlic Hindoos, have descended from their 
original moimtfiin dw’clli’jgs, and still preserve their 
ancient Seytliian habits m the peninsula of Caltiwar? 
M ere tliey the Anty that gient nation of antiquity, whoso 
dim shade seems to reach from (’eylon to Scandinavia? 
Mere they the Saerv^ in fine, or the or Yu fra, those 
nomad s ddiers of the Ind’an frontiers, whose names are • 
equally famdiar in the East and M^est ? * 

To aHinn these hypothetical conjectures would he as 
presumptuous as to deny tlicm. Tlie general resem- * 
blaiice of language among what are called the Indo- 
teutonic. nations, the identity of the feudal system, as it 
existed iu its elementaJ freedom among the Germans and 
tile military mountain tribes of India, the chivalrous 
respect shown to the female scy, a leading characteristic 
of the German nation, which now distinguishes the noble 
Rajpoots in the East +, — these and other resoniblances 

* Klaproth (Tabl ITist. tie I’Asic) seems diS}>osod to believe that the an- 
cestors oi the tTennaus were situated fartJier to the east, m tlic country at- 
terwaicls occupjed b> the Mongol«». 

t rod’s Hist, of Uahjiston. 
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in Bentimenta and constitqtion naturally indufse the sup- 
position that the Germans were originally numbered 
among the Indo-Scytiiians, or warrior tribes of the Hin- 
doos, at a time, perhaps, when the ruling castes of this 
great nation had not yet descended from tlicir loountain 
dwellings to the Ganges. But can the researches of the 
learn-ed establish, on a historic basis, a relationship ob- 
scured by the lapse of three thoits^nd years? The 
kindred origin of the Germans and noble Miiies of India 
neither is nor is likely to be authenticated : bw* a sup- 
posetl affinity, recalling to inin<l the indelible nature of 
some social impressions, which seem, by their resem- 
blance, lo link together nations so widely separated in 
space ami time, is in itself an instructive and agreeable 
contemplation. 

Some particulars of the interior of Africa were dis- 
tinctly known to Ptolemy : he is the first of the ancients 
who announces with certainty the existence of the river 
Niger. On the banks of this river, which lie describes 
as flowing from west to east till it terminates in a lake, 
he places the towns of Tucabfffh, Ni^im, Gana, and 
Panagra : these two appear to be the Ganah and Wan- 
gara of njodern travellers : the claims of the two former 
to be Timbuctoo and Cashnah arc much more ques- 
tionable. 

The northern coast of Africa is represented by Pto- 
lemy nearly as a straight line ; the Gulfs of the Great 
and Lesser Syrtis almost totally disappearing in his map. 
This arose from the imperfect nature of observations 
made by coasting navigators alluded to abo\e. Another 
more important error, proceeding from the same cause, 
was the lengthening the Mediterranean Sea no less than 
twenty ilcgrees beyond its true measure ; and it deserves 
to be remarked, that this gross incorrectness also re- 
mained in all our maps till the middle of the last cen- 
tury. But Ptolemy’s longitudinal measures continually 
Itretclicd out into egregious excess in advancing towards 
t^e Bast, so that he places thcj mouth of the Gauj^es 
•forty-sijc- degrees to the eastward of its true position, and 
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thus conii|iits an error of distance aniountiiip; to more 
than a thousand leap^iK's, or the eie,]itli ])art of the eii- 
cumfercnce of the globe. A voyage to India ^vas c^on- 
si k red by Jum in no other sense than as a voyagj to tlic 
l^ast ; and he appears to have tlioiighl that a sliip, sailing 
from tile Indus to Cajie Comorin^ and thence to tlie 
Ganges, held a iinilbrui easterly course. Hence tlie 
error of removing tlte m#nth of the Gasiges so far from 
its ti^ue place was naturally accompanied by the other 
error of totally suppressing the Indian ])eninsiila; in place 
of which we tiinlj in the rnaj) of Ptolemy, a line oP coast 
running nearly west and east, aiul sufficiently indented 
to aftbid room for the indication of tlie niiniet-ous local 
positions vvilli which lie was pro\ided. 

Ihit the most remarkable portion of Ptolemy's geo- 
graphy ir. that which treats of the countries lying to the 
cast of t]\e Ganges. He gives, as usual, a copious list of 
towns* rivers, and headlands ; but it would be teilious to^ 
repeat after bini the names of places, of whose position 
we arc unable to offer a satisfactory explanation. His 
Golden Chersonese stretches to the equator; and the 
pirate country, wliich he places there, as well as the city 
oi' 3f (liny ueoiniiy (or JVestern ^faJaySy in the modern lan- 
guage of tlie Indian seas,) render it probable tliat ho 
intended to represent by it the island of Sumatra, the 
southern portion of which is the original country of that* 
maritime people. Beyond this golden country he places 
the Magnus Sinus, or Great Gulf, which ascends as high 
as the latitude of the Ganges. On the eastern side of this ’ 
gulf he fixes the city of Tliincu, immediately under the 
equator, and 180 degrees to the east of the Fortunate 
Isles: Cattigara, the port of Thintc, situated ciglit de- 
grees to the south of the equator, is the limit of Ins 
knowledge in this quarter; bu»he supposed the land to 
run still further to the south, and then turning westward 
to form a junction with the African continent?, so tlia| 
the known world of Ptolemy terminated towards the 
east and south in a (e)*7^a incognita of indefinite extent. 
This idea of uniting Africa witli the remote part of Asia 

VOL. I. f 
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appears toliavo been borro.wed from Indian j:];(K>graplicrs_, 
who arc fertile in absurdities ; ami the name Iliiipados', 
by*whicli Ptolemy designates the sea thus inclosed, is 
api)arenlly the Indian expression Up\ibdhi, the inferior 
or inner .s/y/. , 

Jlut, notwithstanding the grossness of his errors^ the 
reputation of Ptolemy as a geographer is vindicated by 
the abundance and general coi'tectness o-' bis particulars. 
It is quite astonishing, imieed, w'hat a multiloi'e of places 
he wMs acquainted witli in every part of the world and 
(wdiat is more important, as indicating tlie sources of his 
information, and the brisk communication existing be- 
tween fdi cign nations in his time,) with what accuracy 
he was cnahlLd to report in general the native names : 
his inii)ro\emcnt in this respect, as far as regards the 
names in Indian geography, is very remarkable. 'Pfius, 
for example, the rivers of the Penjah, called by Arrian 
, the and Jlpdaspcs^ are changed by lii.olcmy 

into liip(usis and Bidaspr.s, so as to reseml)le more closely 
the Sansciit names Benpit.shii and Bidnuta. ^I’lie ////- 
driKdvs and Sanntprfi of other Greek writers he alters 
into Uhnadia and ZadadruN, in Sanscrit Traivntti and 
Sfiatoodcr. Similar corrections are inaiiifest in his no- 
menclature of the interior and even on tlie coast, wiiere, 
for example, he changes the Palaipatniai of Arrian into 
Balepatixi, a true Indian name. Yet it is evident that 
for information respecting the sliores and islands, lie 
sometimes lelicd too exclusively on the local knowledge 
of Arabian mariners. 1’hus, the mountain Galibi in 
Taprohanc, like the Cal pc of the West, may he sns])ected 
of being a general expression (^Gvbcly a mountain, in 
Arabic,) not ]iropcrly applied to any mountain in ])arti- 
cular. ’^riie Sfthadiva also are obviously vaafvra ialandnf of 
which it is impossible tcv determine the jirecise situation. 
The Jtibadirfty liowevcr, can hardly he any otlicr than 
Java : his islands of satyrs and of anthropliagi merit 
tittle attention ; but the precision with which he affects 
to fix the number of the Maldives and Laccadives at 
1378 deserves to be remarked. The copious materials 
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wliicli Jie ’appears to have posnessecl for the gcograpliy of 
the Indian seas^ contrasted with his grossly crront^ius 
delineation of that quarter of the globe, illustrate the 
activity of commerce and navigation in the East, as com- 
pared witJi the progress of geographical science in tlie 
we.^tern world. 

It must be admitted that the geograidiical work of 
IHolejny, notwithstanding the reputation it enjoyed for 
centuries, bears few marks of ability: it i.s, in fact, 'an 
extremely full compilation, evidently made from authentic 
sources, and collcctingin one vieiv the expepenee of ages; 
hill the want of acuteness in tlio comjiilcr, or Ijis disin- 
genuous desire to liide his ignorance at the exjicnsc of 
truth, is discoverable in the frequent repetitions of which 
he is guilty. Thus, by mentioning many places twice 
over, he ap[K*ars to he acquainted with a great extent of 
country on tlie ivestern coast of Africa, 'i'lu* nations of 
y'tf)in4hty in like manner, all rc-appefir on the banks of* 
the Nitirv: many of the Scythian nations, astlicA/rmfl- 
(jrffp. Comnri or (Joniarti, TapnriyikQ. appear double in his 
map ; and in the Indian seas we find his ailver and 
rcyionsj or peninsulas, accompanied by bitirr and 
yofih'u so as to satisfy in tl»c fullest manner the 

ainhignons A rabic expression, (for Gexirah^ in Arabic, sig- 
nifies both a peninsula and an island,) through which he 
}>ro))ably received his information. By the side of his 
TrirndUxty or Tn titty inland, he places a Tricanenki, 
wdiiih is but a translation of the former ; and, in general, 
his (Ircek names, when found beyond the just domains 
of the (Ti'cek language, must be looked upon with sus- 
picion as unnecessary intruders. 

'fhe least defensible portion of Ptolemy's geography 
is that which relates to the south-eastern extremity of 
Asia; yet it is tlie portion whibh modern learning and 
ingenuity have been at most pains to justify ifhd apply. 
He placed Thiitcp, as w'e have seen, at the borders of his 
hemisphere, 180 degrees from the Fortunate Islands, and 
immediately under the equator ; the port Cattigara, or 
I 2 
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CaUd-fjhn/'^ j lay eii^ht ile^^rees farther to the ?;outh. If 
th(v^e positions he sought in our itiaps, they will he fouiul 
in the I’acitic Oecan, near the j^roiij) called Solomon's 
Islands. Vet it lias heeii maintained, that by Thnur we 
are to undersianil Tmaticrimj accordin*; to some, or Siam, 
according to otlicrs. Mevifui, the most northern jiort 
of the Malayan peninsula, is^ at the same time, supposed 
to be the Cattigma oi Ptolemy, 'file i.niiiient geo- 
gritphers t who thus labour to contract tlic kno\, ledge of 
Ptolemy witbin a narrow compass, and to cut biiu oft* 
from any actpiaintance with the Chinese in the south, 
also emicavour to prove tliat the Serva of the north, from 
wdiose country silk was piocuicd, were the inliabitants 
of Thibet. The excise offered for his error in making 
Africa unite with eastern Asia, that his iiiforination ter- 
minated at points where these continents had a direction 
towarJri eacli other, is too frivolous to deserve attention. 
Ptolemy was evidently imbued with the love of st^siem ; 
like iugeuious moaerns, he ivas unable to leave any ques- 
tion undecided, and found it easier to adopt a Hindoo 
rlogma than to confess Jiis ignorance. 

A review of the geographical writers who preceded 
Ptolemy, and of the events of his age, will clearly evince 
that he ibust have been acquainted with the Cliinese, 
and that ^vc must recognise as such the Seres and tlie 
Siiirr, wdio occupy in his map the remotest countries of 
the East. The earliest mention of the city 71iince by a 
Gieek writer occurs in a work ascribed to Aristotle, but 
evidently of a posterior age. Eratosthenes (B. C. 250) 
placed Tliimc at the end of the earth, on the eastern 
ocean; and it is manifest, from the context, that his 
knowledge of that city (or nation more properly) reached 
him over-land, and not through the Indian seas. But 
the clear, unequivocal ificntion of China by Arrian, the 
plain and* sensible author of the Periplus, deserves to be 
given iif his own wmrds. 

Beyond the Ganges is an island in the ocean called 

* The Nubian goofji n|j|ier uses this name. 

f D’AnvJle. G scliii. Maltc Briin. 
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Chrjfs'o or*tlie Golden, under* the ribinp; sun, and at the 
Fartiiest extremities of'tlie East ; it produces the 
tortoise-shell in the world. Still larlher on, and towards 
the north, beyond the sea which hounds the country of 
the Shi^’y is the groat inland city Tliincu^ from wliicli 
raw and inaniifactiired silk is brought to Jlarygaza, by 
Bactria and the Ganges. It is extremely tlifficult to 
reach^ TA ?■ n re, and few go there, for it lies a great way 
off, inimcfliately honcalh the constellation of the Lcssei 
Hear ; and its territories are sai(| to extend to the rejnote 
sides of the Pontiis and the Casjnan Sea. On the fron- 
tiers of the Si 11 a', howevei, an animal fair is l^eld ; for 
the Se'ififfF (the I'lnt-Uis or 'Fatars), a wild and imcivi- 
lisecl lube, assenihle thcie wdth their wives and clnldren. 
This is a race of men remarkably short anti clumsy, with 
broad faces and depressed noses. They bring for traific 
hniky articles packed up in mats ; and having assemhletl 
midway between their own frontiers and those of the* 
SiiKP^ they spread out their mats and make a great 
feast." . 

This brief relation presents some imjiortant parti- 
culars. First, the country of the Shica was houvulctl by 
the sea turning towards the iioitli ; secondly, the city 
Thina\ the capital of this maritime country, 'could also 
be reached from tlie interior ; next, the country of the 
Shia‘ was also the Sfiriva, or country from which silk was 
brought ; and, lastly, the trade with the Shicv was car- 
ried on by means of the SemffP, w'ho were evidently of 
the Mongol race. There can he no doubt, then, that, 
f 'hiiia ivas the subject of Arrian’s nairativc. That he 
should represent it as immensely distant, and e\cn at the 
arctic pole, may he excused, from the coiisideralion 
that the silk merchants from liarygaza must have tra- 
velled due north, at least 1500 ifliles, a great part of the 
roarl lying through mountains, before they riS^iched the 
point whence the caravans turned westward into Little 
Bokhara. 

The Indian merchants trading with the Seres (and 
Greeks also from Cilicia joined those caravans) reudez- 

I ri 
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voused at a station in the rnountains called the Stone 
Tt^ncr.'*^ From this place to tlic capital of the Seres^ 
"was a jonniey of seven months, a length of lime wliich 
indicates with sufficient precision^ tliat the route must 
have reached at least to the borders of (diina. Tlie 
Stone Tower is stilly at the present day, a grand caravan 
station, as well as a general resort for pilgrims. It stands 
in a narrow fiass of the Jiehir -tag, not far from the place 
•where the sources of the (Jihon anil the Yergimn. tlow- 
ing in opposite directions from this great chain oJ‘ moi-n- 
tains, approach each other. The pass is ascended from 
the norl;h-west : and on the left side of the road, the 
face of the mountain, a massy rock, is hewn into a jregu- 
giilar form, with two rows of twenty columns eacli ; 
hence the modern name of the Stone Tower is Chnffotiui^ 
or the Forty Columns. It is an ul)je.ct of wonder and 
veneration through all the East, where it is regarded as 
• the work of Jms or demons. The name, htwever, 
which this station generally bears among the merchants, 
is that of Tuvt Sotunanj the throne of fiolomon. 

But as great nations feel a reciprocal interest in their 
first intercourse with one another, the question of the 
knowledge which the Homans had of the Chinese 
may receive some elucidation from the annals cf the 
latter })ooplc. By thus shifting the point of view, and 
inverting the process of iiu estigation, results may fre- 
quently be obtained, which could not have rewarded the 
labours of a partial enquiry. 

The acquaintance of the Chinese with western Asia 
can hardly be traced back farther than the third century 
befcre tlic commencement of the C hristian era. AFc 
know, however, from authentic history that the city of 
Khotan, a Hindoo colony in Little Bokhara, paid tri- 
bute to the celestial empire in tlie year L50 B. C.f ; and 
that ahoift ten years later a Chinese general over-ran the 
countries ofBalkh or BactrUi, andChorasan,and observed 
particularly the three roads into India. Jt was at this 
time, perhaps, (in the time of theWouti, 187 — 4*0 B.C.) 

» Ptolemy. f Abel-Rerausat. Hist, de la VUle de Khotaii. 
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that officefs or pfovernors were first sent into the country 
of Yu-thien, or Khotah. Again, Tai-tlisou (1()4« B. 
inarched into or SogdUinay where fine horses W'ore 

bred from the celestial horse, whose dwelling is on the 
inountifliis. 'J'Jiis wonderful horse is the theme of many 
a wild and spirited story ; but the observations of the 
ancient (’hinese historians on thc^liv/, or inhabitants of 
Wun^ merit more attention. Thc^‘/.v/, it apj>ears, were 
adilicted to commerce, and education was much attended 
to among them, so tliat their cljihhcn could read aj^ five 
years old : tJie men wore beards, and paid great lespect 
to the female sex. The Parthians or Gan-sie were 
also leniarked for their singular custom (for so it ap- 
peared to tlie Ghinese) of writing horizontally. 

In the 91 'th year of our era, Pan-tchao sent an officer 
to the Caspian Sea, with orders to attack the nations that 
occupied its western shores, and to open a communica- 
tion i^th the people of Ta-thsin. The peculiar title of* 
China, Ta-thsin, or the Great Empire, is here given to 
Home. The Chinese officer, however, returned without 
executing his commission ; for being assured by the 
people that it wouhl require from three to twelve months, 
according to the ivinds, to cross the Caspian Sea, he re- 
treated ill dismay from the dangers of so grekt a navi- 
gation. It is ])robable that this expedition is alluded to ^ 
by those Chinese historians who relate, that ambassadors 
were sent to Ta^thsin in the time of the second Han 
dynasty (from 89 to lO-l* P.^^.). No notice is taken of. 
the rcsidt of this embassy ; but it appears that the am- 
bassadors reported on their return, that beyond the 
country of the Tao^chi (Tadjicks or Persians) there 
extended a great sea, and that those who sailed on it 
flue west arrived iti one hundred days at the place 
where the sun sets.1* From thi? brief review of the mili- 
tary expeditions of the Chinese at the comfiienccmcnt 
of our eia, it appears that the author of the Peri plus 
was justified in asserting that the emjiire of the Sin^B 
extended to the shores of the Caspian Sea. 

• Aliel-Remusat. Nouv. Mol A slat. 
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Blit tiic mcsl reinarkabte oimimslance in the history 
of ftlic first direct intercourse between the two Great 
Empires of the Kast and West belongs to a somewhat 
later period. The Chinese historians relate, that in the 
ninth year of Yau-hi (l6‘f) J*. C.) arnbassiidors 'arjived 
in their country from Ta-thsin, sent by An-thuTtj or 
•Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. * This embassy, it ap- 
])ears, arrived in (’hina by sea. The jealousy of the 
Mihind Asiatics, the engrossers of the greal earavan- 
trad(.‘, rendered it perhaps dangerous foi the Roirut. to 
attempt reaching that country by land. The intimate 
correspovdence existing between the Chinese and the 
liactrian nations for centuries before the time of Ptolemy, 
and the fact of a Roman embassy to C’liina, which took 
place only sixteen years after his death, a fact implying 
a long picvious acquaintance with that empire, render it 
in the highest degree improbable that Ptolemy should 
dia\e been ignorant of its existence, or that he should 
have refused it a place in his map. 

But philology as well as history lends arguments to 
prove that the country of the Seres, or silk-woinis, is to he 
sought not in Thibet or Tartary, bnt in China itsch*. 
Silk, in correct Chinese, is called se, or sa ; but, by aji 
ordinary vice of pronounciation, a final )• is added, 
so lliat, on the frontiers, se is changed into ser, the iden- 
tical word adopted by the Greeks. In Thibet, the name 
of the silk-worm is darkou, that of silk (jotchanyhi. It 
• follows of necessity that the frontier provinces of (diina 
were the country of the Seres, The name of the nation 
itself deserves a brief remark. The dynasty of the Thshi, 
who gave their name to the empirc,^;egan in the third 
century before Christ. Tlie word Thshi w^as altered by 
neighboiuing nations according to the peculiarities of 
their alphabets or habits <?f pronunciation. Tlie Hindoos 
pronounce it Thin, the Arabs Sin, a difference whicli 
immediately explains why we find that in the ancient 
geographers the city of I'hiiue w?s always in the inferior, 
while the Sinas were towar^ls the sea. Finally, tlie mari- 

• DCS Gvuncs. Mem dql’Acad. dcs Tnsc. xxxjl 
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time activfty of tlic iMalays has rendered their promm- 
ciatiori of the word Chin the prevailing one aino^ig 
Eiiroi)caiis.* 

As tlie existence of a trade between China anc! west- 
ern Asi^j in tlic beginning of our era, is clearly esta- 
bJisliedj it may be interesting to examine in what ago it 
commenced. Silken garments were worn in India ten 
or twelve centuries befbre*tliat time; they are men tioneil 
in the most ancient Sanscrit poems.f The mrdicfv 
of Alexander’s age wen* made of silk ; and mctnjcfi, or silk^ 
was subsequently Iransrnittcd to Italy through Assylia. J 
But wliicli Avas the nation by whose agency the valuable 
produce oi’ C’hina w^as carried into India or to tlic WY'st, 
in the age of Alexander, or in more ancient times ? A 
fragment wJiicIi remains to us of Ctesias (.380 B. C.) 
clears up this diinculty in a satisfactory manner. He 
infonns us. “ tlia<^ the Inilians, the neighbours of the 
Baeiriaus, make journies in the golden deserts (the , 
deseil fd’ Cobi) in troops of one or two thousand, and 
it IS said tliat they do not return home from these jour- 
nies till (he rhiiil or fourtli year.” § The desert of Cobi 
eonld have merited its epithet of golden only from its 
opening an avenue to wealth. The Indiana alluded to 
were probal)ly those inhabiting tlie country ofi Kliotaii, 
(properly Kon-fthma, breast of the earth,) a colony, per- 
haps, of very ai^ieut dale : that their caravans were 
directed to China admits of t^ery little doubt, so that the 
trade betAveen India and that country existed five cen- 
turies at least before the age of Ptolemy. 

Thus tlic work of Ptolemy proves that geography hail 
made great advances from the time of Stiabo, but was 
still vefy imperfect in relation to the opportunities which 
existed for its improvement. The author himself owed 
his great reputation to his iiulug^ry, and still more to his 
fortunate situation as successor to the labours of Marinus 
Tyrius and other eminent geographers, whose works have 
wholly perished. But although it is impossible t ) a^oAV 

Hmnayvina II 
Ap Elwn. Hist. An iv. 
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Ptolemy the praise of superior genius^, yct*it must be 
a<^mitte(l that his work was one of great practical im- 
portance, and that geography owes more to him for in- 
troducing a method of fixing positions than it could 
possibly have lost by the too implicit defercpce that 
was paid to liis frc(|uently crioneous statements. 

'i'hus we have oljscrvcd the uniform jirogress by 
which the light of mutual at(|uaintance spread abroad 
^among the nations of the earth. A tliousaiul years in- 
tervened between the ages of Ilomcr and of Ptolemy , be- 
twed'ii the time in which the imagination of the venerable 
bard placed the gates of death, the elysiaii paradise^ and 
the wh()le mythic world, apparently at no great distance 
from the actual site of Italy ; to that in which the geo- 
grapher of Alexandria stated, in longitudes and latitudes, 
the position of almost every place of importance from 
the westiTii extremity of Europe to the borders of China. 
But a vast extent of territory, to the cast and »)rth of 
Asia and of Europe still remained unexplored, peopled 
by fierce, unsettled hordes, and ]>rc*gnant with danger to 
the decaying empire. As the historians and geographers 
of the later age of Rome gradually raise the veil which 
covered the stern features of northern society, it is im- 
possible not to foresee the dangers likely to ensue from 
the inatuie strength of so vigorous a frame. The storm 
at length broke : ilesolaling myriad^ from the north 
and oast, poured in upon the Roman empire ; the unity 
of ]iower and civilisation was at an end ; the intercourse 
of eonnneree w'as broken up and suspended, the light of 
letters became gradually extinct, and darkness once 
more ovcrsjircad the western world. 
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CHAP. IX. 

,ON Tfin COMMERCE OF THE ANCIENTS. 
coNxicriov lu-Twirs roMMuu’K and ct or.ji \riiY. — tradf 

WlTJf JNniA IN THK H \N1>.'S OF Till- AKAlUANs. TllKIlt 

VU'.y.TH AM) TUMMtY. CINNAMON. IC. NOKANCK AS TO 

TIIV COl’N’IllV Wini’ll rJlODCCFD IT. KNOWN TO IMOSES. 

Si T1‘CIM J' I'O (illOW IN ARAlilA AND IN AFKK’A. TJ^INY’s’ 

Atroisi AS’l'Uil U'V Ol IIlMiK IN THE VAS'I'FUN 

l*iU\ri NMIUNS OI TUF FAST. FllODUCTIONS OF, TiTF MO- 

M l ( \s MI.MI./Nl-D BV ri.AL'TUS. EAlll.Y I^OVIMUUJE 

Ol’ illl 1*0(1 N'ICfANS J-X'A.MIN'KD. TIN UUOCOHT TO FGYI’T 

UlOVl TaUIA. Tilt CASSITRRIDES — NFVFR KNOWN. 

DiUEc r TiiAor bi'tvveen imicfnicia AND THE wrsr imfro- 

JlABl h. I AJl 1 lIAt.F. NEVER AIMED AT A DISTANT ( AR- 

UY1N<; I'KM)". — AMIIIU. BROUGHT TO (.lirFri* FUOM THE 

ADIUA'IJ' . MVrmCAT, rOJiNECTION OF THE ElllDANUS AND 

AMltlflll. TUADi: IN Ll’KOVE. CONCI, UNION- , 

'I'liE history of jL'ommerce i.s intimately connected with 
that of gcoy^rapJiy ; for the wants ami desires of man- 
kind, which require the agency of the mercliaiit, are the 
most uniform and efficient incentives to the correspond- 
ence of nations. The traffic carried on belwocn distant 
countries in early tinicsj the commodities of use or lux- 
ury imported or sent abroad, are often much more easily 
detected than the extent of geographical knowdedge pos- 
sessed ]iy eitlier of tlie jiartie.s. in a scientific age the 
acipiaintanee with the earth's surface jiossesses an 
interest independent of its practical advantages ; hut in 
the early stages of society tlie different regions of the 
globe attracted attention chiefly as they promised to 
yield a quick harvest of wealtli and treasure, 'fhe most 
imiiortant commerce in uncien# times was that carried 
on with India; and it is that also wliich has«l)ecti most 
frequently mentioned in the course of the preceding 
pages. If all the authentic circumstances of that great 
trade he minutely tracSl backward, they will be found 
rich in results calculated to elucidate the progress of dis- 
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covcry in tlie East, anil -may lend even some light to 
a^ist us in investigating the iiio're dubious intercourse of 
western nations. 

Pliny informs us, that in his lime the navigation to 
India was only in its infancy; and a conij)aris<yn of all 
the accounts remaining to us respecting the commerce 
of the ancii iUs witli the East leads to the conclusion, 
that hefcrc Llic discovery of tlie mojjsoee« b) Hippalus 
,the direct trade with India was wholly in llr hands of 
the Arabiam:. The fleets of the Ptolemies sailed n; the 
])orts of Arabia FcHjc, where they met tlie Aiaidan shi]>.s 
laden with the precious cargoes of the East. Single (jlrceh 
vesrstls may, indeed, have occasionally visited the countiy 
wlieuce bo much wealth was ])oured into Kui()}»e ; hut 
that a direct trade did not exist between India and 
Eg) [It until the discovery of (he monsoons ob\iatcd the 
in‘cebsity of j)rocce(Ung by the Arabian coast: that the 
Arabians enjoyed a monopoly with respect to ‘‘Egypt, 
and EgytJt with respect to Europe, are facts proved by 
indisputable evidence 

'fhat the Crreeks of Egypt should so long permit the 
petty princes of Arabia to intercept a large portion of 
their profit was the necessary consequence of the imper- 
Ibct naviglition of antiquity. The navigator, so long as 
from the imperfection of his art he is afraid to venture 
out of sight of laud, is constantly at the mercy of those 
whose coast he follows. Obliged frequently to land in 
order to ])rocure i)rovisions^ lo rest hi& crew impatient of 
eonflnemenl, or to draw his frail vessels into a place of 
shelter, he finds it impossible to pursue lus course with- 
out securing the amicable feelings of the natives. Hence 
tlic iniposhibility of distant trading voyages in ancient 
times. The commodities of counti'ios remote from one 
another were interchanged by repeated transfer from 
hand to hand, each intermediate link in the chain shar- 
ing in the advantages of the com muni cation. Hut any 
attempt to disturb this sy.stcin, by establishing a direct 
correspondence between the extreme points, naturally 
awakened th^ hostility of the intermediate states whose 
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agency wii* disj)onse(l with ; ^aiid as commerce ca)inot 
long exist without security, mercantile adventure, was 
obliged to coniine itself within narrow l)t)unds, and ?o 
seek tljc nearest ports rather than the largest profits. 

Tlic Arabians, liowever, in their trade with India, 
appear to have been in some measure exenn)ted from the 
restrictions ni'cessarily attendant on the coasting system. 
The .superstitious aversioif of the Hindoos to the sea 
pmniPted the carrying trade of their coasts to he exer-^ 
ciserl by a strange i>eo])le. Koreigii trade a[)pears to 
I’.avc been known to the Hindoos from very remote 
ages. In tbe laws of Menu are found jirovisions relating 
to the ijisn ranee of ships at sea ; and as llie flindros 
dieinsclves, ihougli excellent inercbants, are never sea- 
men, it is probable that the Arabians were always em- 
ployed by them in tbe latter capacity. Indeed as far 
baek as authentic history conducts us, wo can discern 
traces Araliian iiavigaliod in the Indian seas. Arabian 
names, as for example, Gezirnhj the Promontorii, are mei 
with in thevoyage of Nacarchus,and the jjcople called 
bifa’, whom he foTmd on the coast not far fi om the Indus, 
weie probably settlers from the opyiosite side of the gulf. 

It is no wonder that the Arabian merchants, possess- 
ing tl«e lucrative monopoly of the Indian trails, should 
be (listingui.slied in antiejuity by their luxury and enor- 
mous wealth : they are spoken of by the Greek and Jjatin 
writers nearly in the language applied by the propliet 
Isaiah to the inhabitants of 'I'yrc, whose merchants 
are princc.s, and whose traffickers are the honourable of 
the earth."’ ^ All the precious commodities, the gohl, 
tJie gums, and spices imported to the West from the 
southern parts of Arabia, were once supposed to he the 
produce of that .country ; and there are some who still 
defend that opinion, from a per^jlnacious attachment to 
ancient eriors. The delusion w'as, however, beginning 
to vanish in the time of Pliny, who questions tile light 
of Aynb/a Felix to bear that title; a pestilential climate, 
nith a soil barren in many places, and unyirovidcd witli 
• Isa. xxiii, 8 
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the precious metals, scenrted to him to afford hut slender 
claims to the epithet of Happy.^ 

* According to Herodotus^ frankincense, myrrh, cassia, 
cinnamon, and ladammi, were all peculiar to Arabia. 
Cassia is supposed to have been ihe pipe-cinpainon of 
modern commerce : the cinnamon of the ancients was 
the tender shoot of the plant, and an article of such high 
price, as to be a fit present fof kings : *^0 offer to the gods 
crowns of dimainon, tipped with gold, wa^ n relinemcnt 
of imperial prodigality worthy of the wealthio',; '»ge of 
Hoj\](‘. The frankincense, Herodotus tells us, was 
guarded hy winged serpents: the value of cassia was 
enhanefid by dangers still more formidable : the trees 
on wliich it grew gave shelter to great binls, resembling 
bats, so fierce and strong as to be vanquished with ex- 
treme difficulty. But with respect to cinnamon, the 
Arabians, he says, could not distinctly exjdain the origin 
of that precious commodity : they jn-etended tluC it was 
brought to them hy birds from the country (India) in 
which Bacchus was 1 cared : these birds buiJt iheir nests 
among inaccessible rocks, and on the tops of mountains: 
tlie Arabians, iinahle to reach them, strewed tlie limbs of 
asscs and oxen at no great distance ; and these being 
quickly carried off by tlie birds, and proving too heavy 
for the nests, fell to the ground with the cinnamon ad- 
hering to them, as the reward of the artifice. Thus the 
Arabians sought to dignify or to screen their monopoly 
by the mists of fable. 

Now cassia and cinnamon were imported into Egypt 
and to 'I’yre in very early ages : they arc distinctly and 
repeatedly named by Moses. * In the time of Exekiel, 
the men of Dan and Javan (the eastern Javan) going 
to and fro, broiiglit cassia, calamus, and bright iron.'" 

The merchants of Sheba and Raamch were occupied 
with the chief of all spices, with gohl and jirccious stones.” 
Thus we see that tlve productions of India were brought 
to Tyre both by caravans from the Persian (iulf andby 
Phoenician vessels, probably ftbm the ports of Arabia 
* £x;oJu3, XXX. 25. 
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Felix. TlicSe productions were^ imported by the Aiabidii^, 
from Malabar, wliitlier .some of them (and cinnamon 
among others) were probably brought from remot?r 
countries by the Malays or native navigators of the 
Indian s^as. 

Yet it was still believed in the Augustan age that 
cinnamon, cassia, and other spices were the produce of 
tile Happy Arabia ; a clear proof that the Greeks of Egypt 
had nSt yet established a direct trade with India, and 
tliat the ports of Arabia continued to be the emporia of ‘ 
eastern produce. Some years later, the sensible Ar»ian, 
tlic author of the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea, though 
well ae(iuaiiucd with the native regions and chief^narkets 
of the other spices, was still totally in the dark with 
regard to cinnamon ; whence it may be inferred that, it 
did not grow in his time either in Malabar or Ceylon, but 
probably constituted a branch of the regular trade which 
was cjyried on with Sumatra by the Indian ships. 
\Yhen Arrian says that cinnamon grows in Azania, on 
the western coast of Africa, he commits an error far too 
wide of the trutlf to allow of palliation or sujiport; but 
his positive assertion seems to countenance the opinion 
of those "who, believing that the south-western coasts of 
Africa received in early times an Indian colon thitdv it 
likely tliat advantage was taken of the circumstance to 
escape the rapacious monopoly of the Arabs, and that 
precious cargoes were often carried across the ocean from 
Iinlia to Azania, whence they were brought direct to 
Egypt. Some communication of this sort must certainly 
have given rise to the belief of Indian geographers, par- 
tially admitted by Arrian, and adopted in all its rigour by 
Ptolemy, that the Indian islands are at no great distance 
from the western coast of Africa. It is worthy of re- 
mark, that though Arrian believed that cinnamon was 
derived from Africa, he nevertheless does no| inentiou 
it among the articles exported from that country^ Pliny 
appears still to have thought that cinnamon was the pro- 
duce of Africa ; yet he* relates a story which, though 
mingled with fable, throws not a little light upon the 
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truth. Cinnamon," lie says, “grows irijEthibpia among 
the "J'rogiotlylcs ; the ^Ethiopians, buying it from their 
ncjghhouis, transport it through the vast sea in vessels 
without sails or rudders. They put to sea in winter, 
when Viurus (the east wind) blows, and go tp Ocelis. 
The s}>!cc is gathered by the consent of Jupiter, whom 
they call Assahiiium (Siva?). These merchants return 
to Arabia hardly once in five yeair." This relation 
makes it evident that cinnamon arrived in rahi«a from 
Uie south-east in vessels coining from a great d-' tance, 
and •^crossing the ocean by favour of' the trade-winds. 
The mention of ^2thiopians and 'J'roglodytcs is hut a 
recurreUtc of the expressions of Hindoo geography, 
wiiich unites Africa wdth the Indian Archipelago. In 
fine, it is impossible to avoid concluding that cassia and 
cinnamon, the giMen spices of the Hindoos (for such is 
the import of its Indian names), which \vere known at so 
^ early an ago to the Egyptians, and were dceinecUworthy 
to be used as ingredients in the holy anointing oil of 
tlie tabernacle, were derived from Sumatra by native 
merciiants, and disposed of by them to the Arabians. 
The country from which they came remained for many 
centuries a secret. 

In the- time of Agatharchides (nearly two centuries 
before the Christian era), the Greeks had still hut an 
ol);.ciire knowledge of the Eastern seas. The carrying 
triulc of the Arabians existed unimpaired. That writer 
describes, in terms of admiration, the wealth and luxury 
of the SahLcans. They sailed to distant countries in 
large ves-'.els, (larger, we may conclude, than Greek ships,) 
and foumlcd colonies. Vessels also of great size fre- 
quented their ports from Induit, Fiitaiis, Perfda, and 
Caramania.^ Two centuries and a half later, wlien 
Arrian wrote, the island^ of Socotra was inhabited by a 
mixed po^iulation of Arabs, Greeks, and Hindoos, all 
esUblisl>od there for purposes of trade. The Arabians 
were evidently numerous on the Malabar coast, and even 
in the islantl of Ceylon, where* their dress and religion 

* Ag.Uharcli. in Photius. 
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appear to have predominated among the lower classes. * 
Hindoo merchants, or banyans, on the other hand, were 
probably as numerous in Sabwa then as at the present 
day, when they are the principal merchants of that 
country^ 

Thus it appears from the Greek and Roman writers, 
that when, after the conquests of Alexander, the mer- 
chants of Europe endea\'oured to penetrate into the 
Indian seas, they found a great trade already carried on 
in * them, fully developed, and which had apparently 
existed for many centuries. This conclusion is borne 
out by the testimony of the Hindoo writings. But a 
narrow inspection of Arrian’s Periplns will office to 
establish the maturity of commerce in the Indian seas. 
He depicts the exact routine of trade ; the relative esti- 
mation of the markets ; the great demand for specie, 
which has always characterised India as a country iiidc- 
pende\jt of foreign produce and manufacture ; the active 
home trade carried on in ijountry ships, and many other 
particulars indicative of long-established practice, as well 
as of great opulence and civilisation. lie mentions five 
different kinds of vessels used by the Indians ; viz. 
Miidrdtcv, or boats sewn together ; Trappaga and Ko* 
tgmhn, long vessels used by pilots and fishernicn, or as 
lighters at tlie mouths of rivers; Sangam {sen boats)^ 
like tlouble canoes, or Malay proas ; sluH Kolandiophontu^ 
ships of a great size, or bautings^a^ they are called, which, 
with the former, were employed in the trade of the 
Golden C’liersoiicse. The vessels engaged in this trade • 
resorted chiefly to I’aprobano, whence they sailed to tlie 
mouth of the 3Ia!sohi8y or Kistna, and from that point 
stood eastward across the Bay of Bengal. But as the 
Greeks, and apparently the Arabs, had no share in this 
navigation, our information resjjecting it terminates with 
tliis brief hint of Arrian’s. 

The existence of i)irate nations is a sure indication of 
a commerce carried on by sea. A nation of pirates was 
found by Alexander not far from the river Indus ; 

• Pliny. 
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piratical tribes infested the coasts of Arabia, aiul attacked 
ships as they passeil, from rafts supported by blown 
slAns; a contrivance wdiich shows that the ordinary 
track of merchant vessels was not far from the shore. 
On the coast of Canara was another pirate nation; and 
a country of pirates is placed by Ptolemy to the east of 
the Bay of Bengal, near the Golden Chersonese. How 
far the trade of India extended towards the East, it is 
impossible to determine with precision: tha<- an'uniii- 
*teiTU})tcd communication was not maintained wuh -tlic 
Spice Islands is plain, from the circumstance that Arridtj 
makes no mention of the nutmeg ; yet the comacum of 
Thco]ihi»astus is supposed to be the nutmeg ; and, what 
is liable to less discussion, mace is expressly mentioned 
by Plautus ; so that the aromatic productions of the 
Moluccas must have been known in Rome at least two 
centuries before the Christian era. 

The antiquity of trade and navigation in thc^Indiaii 
'seas is incontestably cstablishjjd ; and the influence ex- 
ercised in the course of trade by the language of the 
country wliicli exported, is evident ffom the Sanscrit 
v{oxi\9,K(iHte.ra, tin; Karhasa, cotton; pe])per, &c. 

^hicli were adopted by the nations of the West.* But 
geograpli]^ profits little from a commerce carried on by 
the successive agency of numerous nations ; each taking 
no interest beyond the transit in which it is engaged, so 
that the slow and tortuous channel of communication is, 
from a singe point of view, but partially and obscurely 
visible. The commodities of India were transmitted 
from the Arabians to the Phoenicians, from whose hands 
they passed to the nations of Europe. These last still 
remained in ignorance of the countries whence this pre- 
cious merchandise originally came. The spices and 
other natural production| were supposed to be the growth 
of Arabia j the credit of art and fine workmanship, of 
the staipfd ivory, of figured or embroidered stuffs, was 
given to the Sidonians. 

The Phojnicians, the carrying merchants of the Le- 
* SchlegeL Berliner Tasehenbuch,' 18529. 
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vantj were Its much distinguished jbr wealth and luxury 
in the days of Ilomer^ as the Sabaeans were in those of 
Agathal*chkles. Their navigations extended unques- 
tionably to a great distance in the Westj but they appear 
in^hat quarter much less in the character of regular 
merchants than of roving adventurers. It is remarkable 
how rapidly the Phoenician colonics disappeared before 
the Greeks, and liow soon rfic maritime pre-eminence of 
tiiat iiStion appears in liistory as a mere tradition. It 
does not belong to the limits or to the object of this 
work to discuss why the Phoenician colonics had so weak 
a vitality ; but it is necessary to observe, that of the 
great number of settlements made by Pluenkiaiis in 
Africa and the west of Europe, Carthage alone, which 
appenrs to have been an integral portion of the parent 
state, ever attained to any political consequence. The 
settlers of that nation, indeed, seem to have been mariners 
of low character, w'ithout the spirit or the ties of na- 
tionality, and easily melting away in the original p. pii^ 
lation of the country which received them. 

The commerce carried on by the Phoenicians with 
the west of Europe in early ages is admitted by the 
learned chiefly in order to explain the importation of tin , 
and amber into the Levant. Now^, with respect to the 
first of these articles, it is noticed by Moses, at an age 
long anteiior to any record of Phmnician establishments 
in the West. But there can be no difficulty in deter- 
mining the country from which tin first arrived in Egypt. 
That metal has been, in all ages, a principal export of 
India ; it is enumerated as such by Arrian, wlm found 
it abundant in the ports of Arabia, at a time when the 
supplies of Rome flowed chiefly through that channel. 
The tin mines of Banca are, probably, the richest in the 
world. But tin was also unqu^tionably brought from 
the West at a later period: for in that quartejr ancient 
geograi)hers have unanimously pilaced the Caasitexidcs, or 
tin inlands, which the rashness of modern criticism has 
identified with the Scill^ Islands^ though these neither 
produce tin nor answer in any respect to the description 

K lA 
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of the ancients. An enquiry concerning the^xistence or 
situation of those islands will assist us in judging of the 
extent of the Plucnician navigations. 

The Greek name for tin (crt.s*.v/7cmv) was derived, it 
has been supposed, from the Pha?iiicians, who qriginlilly 
usurped tlic whole trade of the INIediterranean. It is 
not of importance to controvert this opinion, w'hich, 
however, evidently rests on -the erroneous supposition, 
that the word Kandira was a primary and oii^intll term 
'of tlic Phmnician language. The name Ca,sb‘ iter ides 
(tii> islands) is evidently but an epitliet, implying the 
want of particular acquaintance with the countries thus 
vaguely* denominated* But as geographers feel peculiar 
pleasure in fixing the position of every wandering name, 
the title of tin islands was inconsiderately bestowed by 
Greek and Roman writers, at one time on real islands in 
wdiich there was no tin, at another on imaginary islands 
near the coasts abounding in that metal. Alijiost all 
these accounts refer the Cnssitf rides to the coast of Spain, 
Some writers place them many days* sail in the Western 
Ocean ; others, nearly ojiposite to Oo'ruiuia ; but they 
are never mentioned by ancient authors (with a single 
exception) with respect to their distance from the coast 
of Britain ; a circumstance which, to those acquainted 
with the ancient system of navigation, must be a con- 
vincing argument that the Cassiteridcs were not the 
Scilly Islands. Caisar and Tacitus, though they mention 
the gold, silver, iron, and pearls of Britain, take hardly 
any notice of its tin mines. Pliny, moreover, after dis- 
cussing all the accounts relating to the Cassiterides, con- 
cludes that these islands had but a fabulous existence, 
and observes, that in his time tin was brought from 
Galicia. 

The only conclusion^ that can be safely drawn from 
these conflicting statements is, that tin was brought in- 
deed at, an early age from the West, but not. by a direct 
channel, or by the single agency of cither Greeks or 
Phoenicians. The Phoenician adventurers scattered 
through the West may perhaps have stimulated the 
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working of the inines^ and made known their produce ; 
but tlie tiiij whether from Gftlicia or from Britain^ ^¥as 
probably carried through Gaul to Marseilles, before, as 
well as after, the voyage of Pylheas : for the effect of 
a sea wyage could hardly be to open a communication 
by land, although it might increase the agents, and 
render the traffic more considerable. Thus the (Ti-eeks 
and Jlomans still continued to receive tin from the 
West, and still remained ignorant of the country which 
produced it, long after the Phoenicians had ceased to be 
the immediate suppliers of their wants. The expression 
tin hlandsy indeed, perhaps Had its origin in tl\at defect 
of the Semitic language which confounds peninsulas and 
islands, or rather in that idiom which employs the latter 
term to signify, in general, remote countries ; for in this 
sense we must understand the expressions of Scripture, 
the of Africa ” and the ialcs of the Cientiles.” 
Although the Phmnicians who setjtled in Spain may* 
have maintained, for a short time, some communication 
with the parent ^statc ^ supposition, however, for which 
there is little historical foundation), yet the hypothesis 
of a direct commerce carried on by l^re with the west 
of Europe is at variance with all the authentic inform- 
ation wc possess respecting the trade and naT'igation of 
the aJicients. Those who believe that such a commerce 
ever existed, must admit, ho vever, that it ceased before* 
tile historic age began. The voyages of the Carthaginian 
generals, Ilaniio and Illmilco, sulHcieutly prove how new . 
the AVestern W orld was to their nation ; and the colonies 
subsequently jdanted by Carthage on the western coast 
of Africa show the limits and the nature of her com- 
merce. That the Carthaginians carrierl on a great and 
a direct trade with Britain, and even with the Baltic, is a 
proposition but slenderly suppoifed by historic testimony, 
and irreconcilable with all we know with certainty of 
the ancient commercial system ; that tliey studiously and 
effectually concealed the^r navigations from otlier nations, 
and th&t tlieir mariners even frequently devoted them- 
selves to death, and ran their vessels aground, in order 
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to decoy into dostructioii tlie ships that too narrowly ob- 
served their course, arc jmcriliiies deserving notice only 
for the avowal of iguoiance they contain. 

The commercial treaties between Rome and Carthage 
are among the most curious documents of anci,ent his- 
tory. d'hc earliest of these treaties, ratified in the year 
of Rome cr /iOf) Ji. C., is drawn up with the pre- 
cision and foresight of modern diplomacy : it warrants 
the safety of Romans trading in the markets of Carthage, 
but hinds their freedom of navigation, and of inaVing 
settlements on the coast of Africa. It contains, also, 
some icinarkahlc stipulations respecting the riglit of 
releasing captives, or cargoes of slavcs,^ when the ships 
of the one state were driven by stress of weather into 
the ports of the other. From this treaty it may be col- 
lected, that tlie contracting parties were chiefly brought 
s.'ito (‘olh'siou hy the situation of Sicily, which lay between 
• them; that their navigation lay along the shore's, and 
th.at a jniiicipal object of their maritime courses was to 
collect slaves. The tieaty entei;pd into after the first 
Puiiic war (242 II. C.) displays the same jealous cjirc 
on the part of Carthage to guard against encroachments ; 
but it is also remarkable for its omissions, for it makes 
no mention either of Alexandria or of theStraits of Gades. 
May we not therefore conclude that the Carthaginian 
state never dreamt of possessing an exclusive trade 
within such extensive limits; that the increase of its 
own colonies was the favourite object of that ambitious 
republic, and that a foreign carrying-trade in the East, 
or in the West, was never regarded by it as essentiaUy 
connected with its prosperity ? 

The problem of the CasMterides, or tin inkinds, stated 
with so many variations by ancient writers, and re- 
maining unsolved when *Iic Romans were masters of, and 
perfectly acquainted with, the West, makes it evident 
that tin •did not reach the Mediterranean by a direct 
trade, but passed immediately to the Greeks and Latins, 
frorn those who knew but little 'of the countries whence 
it came. Rut whatever may be the difficulties with 
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respect to tin, the question is .simple as far as relates to 
amber. Tliis article, in the time of Pliny, was broupjlit 
from the Baltic to Italy, through Pannoiiia. It was 
extremely common in the north of Italy, where the 
women, w'ore it in necklaces as an amulet to prever.t 
goitres. It was also collected on the western shores of 
Jutlaml, and carried to Italy, xnobably through Gaul. 
Now there is reason to believe that it reached the soutli 
of hhirope by the same routes at least six centuries be- 
fore the time of Pliny. 

'I’he existence of a trade across Europe at a very tarly 
age is attested by the tradition of a sacred road over the 
Alps, learling from Italy through Celtica anfl Celto- 
Liguria. Tlicre was also a tradition, supported by many 
collateral indications, of a trade between tlie Adriatic 
and Euxine seas. We know from Greek wiiters that 
there w^s a safe road from Illyria into Italy, The 
fabukws connection of electron, or amber, with the river ^ 
Eridanus occurs at an early age in Grecian poetry : whe- 
ther til at stream be transferred by iEschylus to Gaul or 
Iberia, or be conducted by Euripides into the Aflriatic, 
the Ileliades, weeping for the lost Phaeton, still slicd 
tears of amber on its billows. Whence, then, this poetic 
connection of amber with the river Po.? It acbnitsof an 
easy and natural explanation. EridanuSj it has been 
seen, was a general term signifying, very probably, tlic 
dintaiit river, or river hejfond, Herodotus had heard 
that it flowed into the northern ocean. The Vencti 
dwelt not far from this northern Eridanus, which is by ' 
some supposed, on slentler grounds however, to be the 
Rhadunc that flows near Riga. The amber collected near 
the mouth of this river was carried by those Veneti to 
the Veneti of the Adriatic, from whom it passed forward 
to the Greeks. These, therefor<^ considered the country 
of the latter people to be that which produced die amber; 
and having connected the name of that articIe,*f?/ec^ron, 
with the name Eridanus, they consequently conferred 
this foreign title on the*Po. As far back, then, as the 
legendary connection between the Eridanus and the 
K 4 
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sisters of Phaeton, we may. conclude that the amber trade 
was carried on through the head of the Adriatic. Hence 
the early geographers of Greece placed the Electridcs, or 
amber ifslauds, at the mouth of the Po ; that the road 
through Liguria reached Marseilles^ and diverted^^from it 
a portion of the tin trade also^ may be collected from thO 
tradition which placed a Cassiterie, or tin Island^ among 
the amber islands of the Po. 'i'he share which the Li*^ 
l^uriaiis had in the amber trade may be con jtc turcd from 
the name Lyncurion borne by that substance. Theo- 
phrastus related that Lyncurion, or amber, was dug ft*om 
the earth in Liguria; and observed that it attracted not 
merely light bodies but even brass and iron. The Ro- 
mans first explored the route over-land from Pannonia 
to the Baltic in the reign of Nero ; but the amber trade 
had evidently long before that time flowed through re- 
gular channels. The Germans, who collected the amber, 
told tlic Roman merchants that the Greeks, esteemed 
most highly the kind callctl Macatos, by which we are 
probably to understand that they valued it for its size, 
in Greek, megathos. Pytheas, about four centuries be- 
fore Pliny, bears testimony to the existence of an amber 
trade in the Baltic ; and as he was said to have extended 
his voyage eastward to the Tanais, it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that a communication was opened in his time 
with the north by the Cireek settlers in the Euxine, wlio 
in the days of Herodotus had already penetrated a long 
way into the interior. But this great historian himself 
gives weighty evidence in favour of the land-trade of 
Europe, when he tells iis expressly that tin and amber 
are brought from the remotest countries of the north, 
while at the same time he questions the existence of a 
western ocean, and emphatically declares that he never 
met with a person who jhad seen it. * 

Hence »it appears that commerce and geography are 
much less indebted to the Phoenicians than is generally 
imagined ; the navigators of that nation are looked upon 
as forming .in early times the oifly bands of communica- 

* Herod, iii. o. 115. 
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tion in Europe, anti as the .authors of every ancient 
geographical tradition. But although the Phoenicians lo^ 
preceded the Greeks in the arts of navigation and in com- 
mercial enterprise, yet their system of trade must have 
been necessarily moulded by those circumstances of the 
times which even in later ages, when comparative security 
existed, checked the long voyages of coasting navigators. 
The richly-laden merchanfships of the Homeric age must 
have met with Cyclops and Lacstrygons ai every anchor-, 
age. The adventurous spirit of a nation of mariners soon 
carried the Phmnicians abroad through the APest;*!!!!! 
it w'ould he hazardous to maintain that the colonies 
settled by them ever formed the links of a coiltiiiuotis 
chain of correspondence. It is possible that they may 
have stimulated the trade of the West ; but there is no 
reason to believe them its creators or sole upholders. In 
fine, tlie existence of a direct trade between Phmnicia 
and tli<? WiJstern shores of Europe is not only without , 
historical evidence, but when examined narrowly is also 
without likelihood. 

Vet few opinions so intrinsically w^eak have been so 
generally and so fully adopted as that of a great trade 
once carried on by the Phoenicians in the APestern Ocean. 
The want of evidence is supposed to be explained by the 
jealousy with which that people concealed the state secret 
of their navigations, as if it were not as difficult to conceal 
the truth as to discover it. The favour which this opi- 
nion enjoys is not hard to be accounted for : the inter- 
position of a nation so mysterious in their movements is 
often useful to solve the difficulties and to fill up the 
cliasms of historical information. Besides, all seems 
dark in antiquity beyond the circle partially illumined 
by the light of letters ; and the agency of a trading 
people like the Phoenicians was naturally magnified, be- 
cause it was supposed to operate singly and unassisted. 
The supposition of some traffic and commMnication 
between the various tribes scattered over Europe in the 
earliest ages, however natural and even inevitable such in- 
tercourse may have been, is too little imposing and too 
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purely rational to contend with the hypothesis of early 
proficiency in the rhcenicians. • "J^he human ininrl pre- 
fers the contemplation of visible agents associated with 
the ideas of power, magnitude^ and antiquity, to the 
belief of obscure movements,, detected only ^by the 
scrutiny of reason. 


CHAP. X. 

3JVTHIC GEOGRAPHY OF THE HIVnOOS, AND ITS CON- 
NECTION WITH GRECIAN MYTHS. 

MOUNT .''IKlllJ. TllR STVEN DWIPAS OR XSI-ANDS. TJfK QITAR- 

TKfVS OK TliK lIKAVeNS, IfOW •NAMl-.l). THE WIIU'I! ISLANl* 

OF Tlir WbST . ITS Tlliri-E NATURF. OOED, ‘.tlAEK, ANP 

IRON MOUNTAINS. THE (’OIJNT.TY OF 'illF SUN AND MOON. 

AUSlHMOeS FPITIIE'.S W!»K DIKtUSION OF ITHSRILI'T. 

NUMFROLS WIIlTJfi .SKAS. WUITK ISI ANDS OF TgE ^RKT-KS. 

IRlN'.CRliS AND ISLANDS OF THE HAPPY. IIIXATF AND 

Ti;lPJ/E DIVINITIE.S OF THF WEST. HESPERIA. THE HY- 

|■ERl:O^.FAN.S KNOWN OENERALLA' AMONG TIIK INDO-Trc- 

TOMC NATIONS. TRADITION OP AN ATL'.NTIS OR WFSTFRN 

ISLAND. HINDOO GEOGUAPHY OF THE EAST. — LA N ISS OF 

GOLD, SILVER, AND P.RASS ; MlSl FD PTOLEMY. PANCHJEA. 

THESE LEGENDS SITLI. PUE.SFRVED IN INDIA AND IN THE 

AVEST. — THEIR INI^LUKNCE. 

Though the Hindoos possess some treatises on geo- 
graphy, yet their language, it is said, does not possess a 
term to express that useful branch of knowledge. 7'hc 
temper of the Brahminical religion is opposed to every 
kind of mental acquirement of too practical a character 
to be wholly appropriated by the religious caste. In the 
Puranas, or Hindoo sacred poems, there occur many 
wild systems of cosmology mingled with partial notices 
of neighbouring nations, alike intrinsically worthless : 
for what •’Instruction can be derived, in the history of 
geography, from systems which represent the earth as a 
lotus flower floating on the surface of the ocean, with 
Jifount Meru rising from the centre as an umbel,* or 
from those which describe it a.s composed of seven, eight, 
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or nine coocenU'ic circles (for^these differ in number in 
tJie doctrines of different sects) placed round tliat hoW 
mountain, while the sea hctweeii thciri^ mysteriously 
connected, flows in a spiral line, like the Styx of Grecian 
mytliolo^^y ? 

But among those extravagancies of superstitious fanc}, 
some occasional gleams of an acquaintance with klurope, 
and still further, nunierouf? allusions to an abode of bliss 
or imaginary land of peace and happiness, deserve a^ 
moment's attention. That myths of this kind should 
he common to India with Greece and other western* na- 
tions will not surprise those who reflect on the affinity 
existing between the languages of India and those of 
EurojK'. A derivation from a common stock, no matter 
how remote, will suffice to explain a resemblance between 
the most widely separated nations in matters so adhesive 
as the legends of superstition. But independent of all 
the cvi<lei>ce which may be collected by the philologer 
and antiquarian to illustrate the migrations which have 
taken place from Asia into Europe, it is obvious that the 
commerce carrieil on from the earliest ages between Eu- 
rope and the East would be necessarily attended with 
au influx of myths from Iiulia, a country as prolific of 
religious reveries as it is overflowing Avith rjehes and 
population. 

All the Hindoo geograph' cal systems place Mount 
Meru in the centre of the earth : this wonderful moim- 
Uiin is described to be 84,000 yojans high, 32,000 wide 
at the top, and only l6*,000 at the bottom. Some sects, * 
hoAvever, believe it to resemble an erect pyramid ; some 
make it cubical, and others drum-shaped. At equal dis- 
tances from Mount Meru, to the north and south, are 
usually ranged chains of mountains (from seven to nine 
in number) all glittering with t)iie gorgeous cmhcllisli- 
ments of Indian fancy; some arc of gold; .others of 
precious gems, and shining like 10,000 suns. But these 
descriptions belong only to the central portion of the earth 
which is suiTounded b^ the salt sea. The Dwipas or 
islands (literally between two waters), which lie beyond 
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the salt sca^ arc not formally recognised as habitable by 
tlje human species. But as consistency is not to be 
expected in theories of so fanciful a nature, the seas 
interposed between those concentric islands are often 
overlooked, and the historical legends relating tp distant 
cx)untries appear frequently jumbled with the cosmolo- 
gical system of the Dwipas. These must now be 
enumerated. 

I. Jamhn-dwipa, or the island of Jambu, is the 
central portion of the earth, containing Mount Mem. 
It is' India, in short, and in ordinary language (when the 
absurd system of the Dwipas is forgotten), the whole of 
the old world. It is also called the Isle of the Virgin, 
Ila, Ida, or tha earth. Jambu-dw'ipa is surrounded by 
the salt sea j for the framers of the system found it im- 
possible to depart from sober reality, while so near to home. 

II. Cum-dwipa is so called from tlie Cam, or gratis, 
bearing fruit like a great melon. It is surrounded by 
the sea of Syra, or intoxicating liquors. This Dwipa is 
supposed to have relation to the country extending from 
India to the Caspian Sea. 

III. Next comes the dwipa of Placshii, or x\^c fig-tree, 
bounded by the sea of leshu, or juice of the suga^'-cane. 

IV. Solmnli-dwipa, or the island, of the willow, stands 
next in order, girt by the sea of Sarpi Ghritn, or clarified 
butter. 

V. Crauncha-dwipa, with the Dad'hi Sagara, or sea of 
curds. 

VI. Saca-dwipn, with the Cshirabd^hi^ sea of milk, or 
wliite sea; called also Amritabd%i, the sea of Amrita or 
Ambrosia. 

VII. Pushcara, beyond which is the sea Swadudn, or 
of fresh water, completes the system. Pushcara is 
expressly declared to bo, at the furthest extremity of the 
West, anel in the same climate with Uttaraenru, or the 
country immediately adjoining the northern ocean ; so it 
woulSt appear that the Brahminists aimed more par- 
ticularly at representing the regions of the north-west ; 
hence those who have succeeded to them in the practice 
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of building theories have end^voured to prove, that by 
the dwipas of Cusa, Placshu, Salmali, Crauiicha, Saca, 
and Pushcara respectively, ive are to understand the 
country from India to the Caspian, Asia Minor, the 
country^between the Euxiiie and the Baltic, Germany, 
the Britisli islands, and Iceland. That they had some 
positive knowledge of the countries in that direetion is 
manifest from numerous passages in the Puranas. 

WlAt lies between Pushcara and Maha Megha moun- 
tains, about 100 yojans long andjk) broad, is as flat as 
the palm of the hand. The soil is hard and tenacious, 
without any grass : there are few living creatures, and 
the inhabitants have no fixed dwellings. This llesert is 
so fireary as to make the traveller’s hair stand up ; the 
whole country is called Cdnana or Cdurnt. There are 
several large lakes, great trees and groves called Canta. 
The smaller lakes, pools, trees and orchards producing 
delightful juices, are innumerable. There are caves also ^ 
in the mountains, most dreary, dark, and difficult of 
access. In this country are Sidd’has or prophets with 
the gifts of miracles, lcarne<l and famous Brahmins, 
bright like fire ; thousands of them are in this country.” 
This land of Canana appears to be Syria taken in its 
widest signification; and the mention of the Sidd’has or 
saints indicates an ac(piaintance with tlie Jewish people. 

In designating the points oi the compass the Hindoos 
suppose themselves standing so as to face the rising sun, 
and tlieii name the quarters of the heavens from their 
relative position. Thus the cast is called in Sanscrit 
par(Pox pra, before; and the west, in like manner, is 
called (ipara, or that which is behind. Among the deriv- 
atives from the latter expression in old dialects are the 
words apatcya and aprica, the latter of which is still 
used in Ceylon to signify wester^iy and may be regarded, 
with some probability, as the identical w’ord fnom which 
the continent* of Africa derived its name. TJie south 
being on tlie right hand is called dacahina (the Greek 
dejuiori), whence the peftinsula of India still retains the 
name of Decan, the right handy or south, originally given 
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to it by the Gaiigctic nations. The north is denomi- 
nated in Sanscrit udiiti or uttara, but as the holy moun- 
tain Mcru is supposed to be to the north of India, that 
quarter of the heavens receives also the respectful titles 
of Senin-timnt or ArasMram,, the quarter of SeniSy or of 
Arah. 

But independent of the dwipas or islands which are the 
mere offspring of system^ thc Puranic leg^mdsmake con- 
stant tdiusion to a sortof fairy land, an irnagiiidr} abode of 
happiiiess and joy, floating as free as tlie hoi}cs to ^»}lich 
it owes its creation. This is the Swetu-dwipa, or white 
inland of the ucesfy situated beyond the CdlodahVhi or 
sea of C ala, the black , or Pluto, liitlier the Divs and 
Devas, ihe tuultiform deities of the Hindoo pantheon, 
resort as to a niore genial dwelling, from the state and 
sidendonr of IMeru. Here, by the authority of all the 
legends, is the Ind-piira or Inpura, the abode of thegodn ; 
perhaps tlic Uesppcia of tlic western classics. Per- 

sians adopted the same belief, and the same mode of 
expression. In their romances, the hero Cai-caus goes 
to tlic mountain As-hiuy, at the foot of whicli the sun 
sets, to fight the Dio Sejidy or white devil, whose dw^elling 
is on the seventh stage of tlie Avorld. The Germanic nations, 
whose languages present so many resemblances with the 
ancient languages of Iiulia and of I'ersia, had also their 
Ashnry or Anyard (for these terms arc equivalent) ; but 
as no terrestrial paradise was met with by those nations 
in their progress towards the west, they very wisely 
transferred to the heavens the true Asgardy or abode of 
tlic gods in Scandinavian mythology. • 

As Mount Meru has three })caks of gold, .silver, and 
iron, which are the scats respectively of Bramah, Siva, 
and Vishnu, tlie Hindoo trinity, so the White Island 
has the same merit of being a trikhetray that is, of hav- 
ing three, peaks, or else it may be considere<l as of a 
ti-iplfi nature, and composed of three islhnds. These 
are Hiranya or Sumrnyay the golden, Arydteya the 
silver, ^^nd AySyay the iron island. The first of these 
peaks or islands is also called Suryacantay tlie mountain 
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of tlic sun ; ^hc silver mountain is enliticil C/nhidru ranta, 
the nioiuitain of the moo.ii. Ih the Cumarica Chanda, 
tl»e zone from east to west, forming an arch rounS 
INIount Mcru, is divided into nine parts, of which tint 
forming tJie western extremity (the Aparantica^ cr end 
of the is declared to be the country of the moon. 

'j’ho W hite Island of the west, the land of the sun, the 
paradise of the moon, is la»vishly decked in the Hindoo 
legend* vilh all the propitiatory epithets of a copious lan- 
guage. That blessed land enjoys the Sii-bluamu, or mild 
beams of ten thousand moons. It is named not only 
Swetd, the Avhite, but also Ghrita, the bright ; TejUy the 
splendid ; Cnnta, the brilliant; Cirnaj the ctfalgent ; 

the milk white ; Padma, the flower, &c. These 
appellations of the happy island in the W^est bear a strong 
resemblance to the names of the islands in the Grecian 
Archipelago; and if the active philological researches of 
the present age shall succeed in throwing any new light 
on printitive Greece, that resemblance may be iiroved to 
he not merely the result of accident. 

The Chinese •philosopher, Confucius, taught that 
paradise is in the West ; the same belief prevails in 
rhihot and in all the countries professing the religion of 
Huddha or J^'o. The Jews expected from the At'est the 
C'sLablibhment of their new kingdom ; it is not extraor- 
diiiajy, therefore, that the nations of Europe, whose lan- 
guages bear positive evidence of a derivation from the 
same family of mankind as the Hindoos, should retain 
in popular superstition the same opinion, couched nni- 
foimly in similar expressions. Wherever the Indo- 
reutonic tiations, as they are called, have fixed them- 
selves, Avc find u'hitc islands still looming in the AV^est, 
and surrounded by white seas. Thus, to the westAvard 
of the Samoyeds, adjoining the Northern Ocean, is a 
white sea, so named, perhaps, iR the first instance, by 
the Jots, a race of giants, as tradition testifies, of kindred 
origin with the Scandinavian Asi. They were totally 
exterminated by pestilen<8e and famine. The Caspian 
has been always called the White Sea by the nations in- 
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habiting its eastern shores, and it bears ainbng them at 
present the Turkish name Ahdingi^, which has that 
auspicious signiiication. The Turks also, from their 
first entrance into Asia Minor, gave the name of White 
"Sea to the iKgean, The word Baltic, likewise, in the 
Lithuanian tongue, signifies the white sea ; anil if deserves 
to be remarked, that the Sarmatian nations, while occu- 
pying a position between it and the Euxine, gave to the 
latter tlic natural correlative name of Mor-inorif or the 
Black Sea. I'his designation has been subsequently 
trauslated and adopted by other European nations, as 
well as by the Turks, the original Sclavonian expression 
lieing at present confined to the Propontis, or, as it is 
corruptly called, the Sea of Mannara. The names of 
Wittland -sw^oi Helgoland, the w/ii7e and land, were 
profusely spread through the north- west of Europe. Holy 
islands were numerous in the Herman Seas. Britain 
was Al’fionn, or the white island ; and the ancient name 
of Ireland, MaicMnis, according to the soberest critics, 
bears the same interpretation. Our antiquaries have all 
observed (and those who turn with contempt from fables 
graced with the style of history by blind national attach- 
ment have acknowledged themselves unable to explain 
tire circumstance), that Ireland enjoyed the rejmtation 
of sanctity at a very early age.* Yet, as far back as 
history throws a transient light on the internal condition 
of that country, it appears to have been always the seat 
of anarchy and barbarism.t But does not the remote 
geographical position of Ireland with respect to Europe 
emphatically the Western Isle,) sufficiently 
account for its mythical reputation ? and indeed Banue, 
or the ITappg Island, a title wliich it could have deriveil 
from superstition alone, is one of its most ancient appel- 
lations. 

The cpnsolatory tale of a land of happiness unalloyed 

* Sljarv^ Turner’s Hist of En^l. vol. li. 

-■ f The learn ingot Ireland iii the ninth and tenth rontunes was an exotic 
of uiistabie'^rowtli It liclongeil not to the pcojile, but to the monasteries, 
and ill soon a» these were destroyed b)«thc invasion ot tlie Danes, every 
symiifbm of cultuation iniiucdiately vanished, and Ireland was again 
bnibarous 
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found its \^ay also at a very early period into the mytho- 
logy of (i recce. The first white idand of the Greeks gr 
Pelasgians was probably Crete, called in rcJHote ages the 
Island of tlie Happy,, an expression which later writers 
vainly endeavoured to justify by the riches and salubrity 
of that island. We may rest satisfied, however, that 
Crete nursed the IcUean Jove, and was the habitation of 
the blessed, long before itf could boast the wealth and 
popuhftion of its hundred cities. When that island was. 
unfitted by the multiplication of men to be any longer 
the abode of deities, it ivas still remembered in mjTtbic 
story, that the true birth-place of Jupiter was not the .. 
locality of Mount Ida, but in those wandering dA^eUings 
of the ocean, the islands of the happy.^ In like manner, 
although Delos, that is, the bright island, was honoured 
as the abode of Latona and hirth-placc of Apollo, yet the 
original intention of the myth to which it owed its cele- 
brity was iitill preserved, and the homes of those deities ^ 
were .'iTways acknowledged to be in the IFest. Delos 
was said to have originally floated, a legend in strict 
conformity witJi fhe myth. It is possible that tales were 
fabricated in later ages to maintain its reputation. Lucian 
derides tile belief that Delos was a piece broken off from 
Sicily ; but by using the word Sieity, he confejunds the 
real with the mythical Trinacnn, fro]^n which Delos 
might have been said to be d.'tached.+ . The triquetral 
nature of the white island is its essential characteristic. 
Hence the Trinncrin of Homer, or I'hi'innJda, as he 
calls it, (for the word was strange to him, and not of 
Ionian growth,) in which he, very properly, places the 
herds and flocks of tlie sun. His Leucas petra also, or 
whUe rock, which he places beyond the ocean, in the 
same line with his Hades and Cimmeria, is a remark- 
able instance of bis mytbological^yactness. The island 
Rhodes bore also in ancient times the titles of H^riquetra 
and Mnearuiy or the happy. Leiwey the white island of 
the Luxine, was in like manner believed to be triangular. 

* Lycophron t I-ucian. Dialogi Marmi. 
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Many other instances could be added of thfs prevalent 
pjjperstition. 

It is needless to mention the Gorgons, the Hesperides, 
the triple Hecate^ the three-headed f'erberiis^ with nu- 
merous other tenants of the mythic West,, range(l by the 
poets in tri[)le order, and j>iaccd beyond that mysterious 
flood, the ocean. Nor is it necessary to examine the 
Tro])honian visions of Tirnardlms, who sav/ the islands of 
.the departed in the eighth division of the ocean, ?liat is, 
beyond the Dwipas. In the ocean, it is evident, ^he 
earlj^ Grecian poets placed their Trinscria, and their 
Thence, or white island: their Ogygin, JEwcij Ergtheia, 
ScherifJi and other oceanic islands, were probably, at 
first, but epithets of those, and afterwards obtained a 
separate existence from the sajne causes which have 
caused so much confusion in every part of the (ireek 
mythology. * 

, In IIes])eria, or the West, was tlte peacefu.! irign of 
Saturn, the Elysian Fields of Homer, and the Happy 
Isles of Hesiod. A minute examination of classical 
mythology would furnish innumerable proofs, that ])cpu- 
lar belief among the Greeks jdaced paiudise beyond tlie 
IVestern Ocean, and that those fabled regions of bliss 
did not .owe their creation to the glow and fertility 
of Grecian imagination. The myth of a land of hap- 
piness ill the W^est was evidently one of the fragments 
originally gathered into the jumbled mass of (rrcciaii 
mythology. CScographers might, therefore, have spared 
themselves the tiouhlc of fixing the locality of the 
Fortunate Isles : to apply epithets of this kind i-o to per- 
vert them, ami to suppose them originating in the dis- 
coveries of the Flimnicians is to mistake their nature; 
the tradition created the island, and not the islaml the 
tradition. 

* The word Ogygia ilsclf eeetns to mean occamc From ogha, Sansr. w.ator, 
Vas denwd Oaanus^ the god ot the waters, w'hencotlie Greeks formed then 
Uccanus 'I'lu' IVIasgiaii wonl uigton (a word still used in leeland), the 
collection of wutevs or sea, was soon forgotten in Greece in its general sense, 
though it enters into the composition Cof many Greek ivor.Js 'llie eon- 
neetion of Ogygcs with the deluge is mamlest in his name; or, in other 
words, It IS evident that the iiaiiie was made for iJie lesend. 
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The site^of the mysterious people called Ilt/perhormnx, 
who were supposed to hje the tenants of a sort of earthly 
para<li.se (and their name apparently implies as much^, 
puzzled the gt'ographers of antiquity, na less than the 
position of those coy fugitives, the Happy Islands. The 
great nfajority, indeed, of ancient writers, agree in 
placing the Hyj)erboreans to the north or north-west ; 
iji that direction, therefore, we ought probably to look 
for a*peox)le who cultivated religious reveries inoie 
earnestly than the Greeks, and who were naturally sup- 
posed to possess the happiness they preached ; jiust a« 
Aiabia was thought to be the native country of the 
sjneos which she exported. Mention is made- of the 
Hyperboreans in the Homeric hymns, as well as in Pin- 
dar, and in both cases they figure as a peojile beyond the 
ocean, ilecatjeus, avIio wrote their history, says “ that 
they iidiahit a great island in the sea, opposite to Gaul, 
and umler^the north pole. The climate of that arctic 
island IS delicious. Latona was born there; and the people ‘ 
consider themselves as Apollo’s priests. The Hyper- 
boreans use th(*if own language, but are friendly to the 
Greeks, especially to Delos and to Athens, (ireeks had 
passed over to them, and left some monuments in their 
country ; and Ahaiis, the Hyperborean pries^t, on the 
ether hand, had travelled into Greece, to make a league 
with the Delians. Indeed i* appears tliat offerings ot 
the Hyperboreans were frequently transmitted to Delos 
from the Adriatic, and through Epirus.” 

In (liis relation of Hecatieus, and tliesc friendly mis- 
sions fioni the West, so fondly ascribed to a sacred 
people, it is easy to discern the wide extension of the 
myth, and the usual error of endeavouring to convert it 
into reality, Herodotus sought in vain, among the 
Scytliiaiis, some tidings of that happy and long-lived 
nation ; hut in order to sup])ly tTie deficiency qf his own 
investigations, he informs us, that Aristjcus the port, 
who was conveyed by Apollo to the country of the lose- 
tloncs, received there tht intelligence that tlic Hyper- 
boreans dwelt on the Northern Ocean, beyond tlie 
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Arimasps. This Aristrcus is a most important personage 
in the history of early Grecian. civilisation : he is said 
to have been Homer’s instructor : he visited the coun- 
tries beyond tlie Euxine; and with the doctrine of trans- 
migration (for he himself tvas born lliree times), he 
probably introduced into Greece many an Oriental le- 
gend. 

T3ut although Herodotus fruitlessly enquired among 
the Scythians for some account of a people muih happier 
than tJicmselves, the Greeks who visited India met vvbh 
more success. Oncsicratus related tliat concerning the 
Hyperboreans, who live 1 000 years, the Indians repeated 
precisely the same stories as Simonides and Pindar. 
Indeed their Sidd'hnpoor, or country of saints, in which 
men falling from heaven are born again, and live 1300 
or 1.^00 years,” is placed, in all their systems, at the 
extremity of the North. “ Put some affirm,” says tlie 
author of tlic Ayecii Akbary, “ that beyond, the ocean 
theie is a blessed land of gold inhabited by mortals, 
wdio invariably live 1000 years, and never suffer by 
.siciviiess or by sorrow.” The Hindoosf placed the Hy- 
perboreans in Uttara-Cimt, that is, the North, an exi>res- 
sion whicli was undei stood in too confined a sense by 
Ptolemy ^and other ancient gcogra])liers. Pliny con- 
founds them with the Atfacori^ from the resemblance 
of this word, perhaps, to Attamcort^ the inhabitants of 
Uitara-Curu ; but as the Attacori (the Etha-GuH of 
Ptolemy, from At-Ghur, the eight forts or rajaships,) 
were also to the north of the Ganges, the error is not very 
material. 

The accounts received from the Indians, and from the 
Issedoiics by Aristicus, induced the later Homan and 
Greek writers to waver in assigning the position of the 
Hypeihorcaiis, or to pj^efer fixing them in the north- 
^stern or central regions of Asia. Nevertheless, when 
all the statements respecting this fabulous peo})le are 
candidly compared, they will be found to differ but 
little -from each other ; for the informants, in every case, 
placed the Hyperboreans in the North ; and when this 
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expression was interpreted in .the narrow sense of local 
description, it only shared in the fate of every mytj> 
which fell into the hands of the geographers. Thus it is 
evident that the story of the Hyperboreans (fundament- 
ally thCgjBame with the Millcnarian legends of the pre- 
sent day), as well as that of the Whhe or Happy Islands 
of the West, was not a dream of (Irccian poets, but a 
priinith'c myth of very extensive diffusion ; and it is in- 
teresting to observe how zealously the Greeks, among 
whom the speculative doctrines of religion remained only 
in the faint shadows of tradition, sought to collect from 
the original sources some corroboration of a belief so 
gratifying to the aspirations of human nature.* It is 
likewise wortliy of remark, that the Cimmeria, the 
Acheron, and Elysinm of the early Greeks, wdiich appear 
to have been borrowed from I'limnician sources, were 
almost wholly yielded up to the poets as ornaments of 
their c%in positions, while the belief in Hyperboreans and 
oceanic islands of contentment, sup])orted by national 
traditions, seems ^to have suffered no decay from literary 
cultivations. 

The division of the earth into seven dwipas, or 
islands, was made, according to the Hindoo system, by 
Priyauratta, who at first intended to share his dominions 
among his ten sons, but three of these retired from the 
worhl. The Puranas also speak of deluges which de- 
stroyed all the dwipas but that of Jamhoo, These 
legends accord sufficiently well wdth the stories of Atlas 
and of his seven daughters, or ten sons, according to 
others. But the relation of Marcellus is more to the 
purpose ; for, according to him, there existed in early 
times seven islands (the dwipas) in the Atlantic Gcean, 
sacred to Proserpine, together with three others (the 
tri-cutadri) of an immense raag*dtude, sacred to Pluto, 
to Ammon, and to Neptune. Plato's account, tdso, of an 
Atlantic island bears all the internal marks, notf indeed, 
of a historical tradition^ but of a genuine primitive 
legend. The search for the extremity of the west was 
natural in those who imagined that paradise was situ- 
L S 
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ated in that qiicarter of thQ globe; and when the expected 
uJand was not founds it was easier to believe it swallowed 
up by tlie sea than to admit that it never had any but 
a fabled existence. 

In the accounts which the writings of the Jlindoos 
give of the Indian seas, the same tendency to dispose 
every thing according to the symmetry of a religious 
system prevails over the sirnplicity of truth In this 
quarter, also, there is a tra-iiate, or group ot three 
islands, composed respectively of gold, silver, and iroii. 
Co-existing with these, there is a mysterious assemblage 
of seven islands ; and when Jambolo stated that the 
Inrlian islands were seven in number, he only repeated 
tlic language of the natives ; for the expnvssion Yail 
I,avcaii\ or the seven lancas, is still in use at the present 
dny. It is obvious that these legends were all understood 
htejally by the Greek gcograglicrs, and particularly by 
» Iholemy, who derived an unusually large shara of in- 
formation from India, and was careful to turn every 
atom of it to accoujit. Accordingly, wp find in his map 
a lleptiDiraia ncsoSj or Septuple island, which it is iirs- 
possible to assign to any known position ; and also a 
Trivadiha^ or Trinity ishmdj uilh a IVirtuicsia ne&osy 
or translation of the former name, after his custom. II is 
islands of satyrs, of monkeys. See. all stand ranged in 
triple order. Then tlic countries of gold, of silver, and 
of brass, (this last being substituted for iron, according 
to the Greek notions of precedence among metals,) all 
Ixjlong evidently to the domains of fable, although 
f)Osterity, always credulous when gold is in question, 
has never ventured to dispute the reality of their exist- 
ence. 

Ihit Ptolemy committed a graver error when he 
adoj)tcd the opinion ofrllindoo geography, which unites 
the cast<irn peninsula of India with the African con- 
tinei^t. ‘“Arrian, the author of the Periplus, although he 
hefffeved it possible to sail round Africa into the Atlantic, 
was yet evidently impressed with the Hindoo notions, 
for he says, it is believed that Taprobane api)roaches 
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very close to the coast of Africa.” The south-eastern 
coast of Africa is named in flindoo writings Sanc’ha- 
dwipa (Zanguebar), that is, the island of shells, an 
expression equivalent to the country of the Troglo- 
tlytes ; ^and as this Troglodytic region is supposed to 
extend round to the south-eastern extremity of India*, 
many errors arose from the use of this equivocal lan- 
guage, which have found dieir way into the writings of 
the Greek and Latin geographers. AVith Anga-dwipa, 
or China, the ancient writings of the Hindoos show but 
little acquaintance. great men, famous and learried 

among Bi])eds, ever visited the island called Bhadrasva, 
where there is a wondrous Canada!) tree, with* flowers 
like great water-])Ots.” Yet silk, the peculiar production 
of China, found its way into India at a very early period. 
Silken garments worn by the queens at a time of festal 
display, are mentioned in the lianidyuna, of Valinccki, a 
poem ^’ritten one thousand years at least before the com- 
mencement of our era. 

'I’herc still remains a story transmitted to us by a 
Greek writer, wfiich, from the indulgence shown to it by 
some eminent modern gcograi)hers, deserves to be eom- 
])aretl with the legends of the Hindoos, hiveinerus, a 
Macetloiiian, is said to have discovered, to thj; south of 
Arabia, a group of islands, tfn'ea in number.*^ The 
largest of tliem, called Paiichceaj was inhabited by four 
nations, one of wliich was ruled by threa kings, who 
were nevertheless controlled by the college of priests. A 
magnificent temple there was covered with Egyptian ' 
hieroglyphs and inscriptions. Three cities adorned this 
terrestrial paradise. One of the lesser islands produced 
frankincense enough to supply the altars of all the gods 
in the world. In fine, Panchofa was the country of the 
Phfcnix, and the island of the yriphyllian Jove. It is 
obvious that Eveinerus derived this relation. from the 
Pjgyptian priests, who debased the mythic tsi-cuta of 
the Hindoos by attcm))ting to unite it to facts. Just as 
Ilecatieus placed the H/perboreans in Britain (an island 

* Diodorus. 

L 4* 
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opposite to Gaul) amidst memorials of the Greeks, so 
^le Egyptians appear to have tix«ed the wandering islands 
of the East, and to have added to tlie general ])rinciplc 
of a triple Elysium the hieroglyphs and other particu- 
larities derived from their peculiar niO{les of thinking. 
There seems but little reason, therefore, to hope, as some 
of the learned have done that these blissful islands may 
be again discovered on the edasts of AfriCct ov Arabia. 

'J’lio persuasion that the dwelling-place of liappiness 
is in the West, may have exercised an iin))ortanl inbe- 
ence on the early migrations of mankind. The existence 
and the wide diffusion of such an opinion are clearly 
established; nor is there any reason to believe that it was 
grounded in positive tradition. But then it will be 
asked, why was Paradise supposed to be in the \^’^est ? 
An answ er to this question may l)e found in the consti- 
tution of the human being, wdio is always more disposed 
to receive profound impressions at the horn* wlven the 
natural day is coming to a close, and contemplates with 
the finest sensibilities tliat most glorious of celestial jdie- 
tiomena, the setting sun. f 'J'he Hindoos retain to the 
jirescnt day their old belief. Tlic chalk with which the 
Brahmins mark their foreheads is from the AVest : they 
even pretend that it is brought over land from Britain. 
Yogees, followed by their trains of pilgrims, have at- 
tein})tcd in modern times to reach the Hyperborean 
regions across Europe, and have even arlvaiiced as far 
as Russia ; hut the importunate curiosity by wdiieli they 
were assailed effectually subdued in every instance their 
piety and courage. 

In the West the primitive tradition is still remem- 
bered. The lakes and seas of Scotland and of Ireland liave 
all their floating and holy islands. The Jni&‘ Wen, or 
white island of the Gjiels, and the Ynys y Cedeirn, or 
island of the mighty ones of the Welsh, are still objects of 
hope and veneration. The most westerly group of the 

• Malte-Brun, Geogr vol i. Hosscliii. 

t The first hints on the natural .principles of mythology are to be found 
In Heyne’s Opuscula Aaiderruco, 
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Hebrides^ the Flannan island^s, which are devoutly be- 
lieved to be seven in nuntber, and arc even laid do^\ n 
Steven in our maps, tliough only six are visible to the eyes 
ol* the sceptical *, are said to have the virtue of disposing 
to prayer and religious meditation all who land upon 
them, f The Arran islands, on the west of Ireland, are 
entitled tlie i.v/c.y of the living, that is to say, of those who 
have returned to life; but* the language of this general 
superstition was carried far beyond the shores of Euroi)c. 
It is found among the Indians of North America, who 
fervently believe in the existence of a land of happiness 
in the AV'est beyond the ocean ; but whether this tradi- 
tion belongs to them originally, or was introduced among 
tliem by the Scandinavian adventurers of the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, it is impossible to determine. 

* Western Isles. + Martin’s account of the Ilohndt.'s 
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01‘ DMlkVESS. VOYAGE OF 'JHE X L.XIEOUUHIM. ' 

'rrtK geography of the ancients may be considered as 
liaving attained its greatest accuracy and comprelieiisive- 
uess in the age of Ptolemy. The disorders wliicli soon 
after followed in the Roman empire, the frequent mi- 
grations of the northern nations, and the invasions of 
die (iotlLs and Huns, completely changed the geogra]ihy 
of ICurope, and rendered it difficult to procure any [losi- 
tivc details innidst the disorders of so many revolutions. 

Yet geography was still cultivated in the Roman 
world, and several treatises and itineraries remain, inter- 
esting to the critic, but of little importance in a general 
view. Of the itineraries the Romans had two kinds, 
die ricta and Annotatay or the drawn and written : the 
latter coijtained the names of the stations and chief places, 
with tKeir distances from one another, without entering 
into any ilctail. In the Itineraria Picta, which were 
much more complete, all the gi eat roads were drawn, the 
niune and extent of the different provinces added, with 
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the number of the inhabitants, the mountains, riveis, 
aiul neighbouring seas<> But in all tliose inonumen ^ , . 
of Roman industry there is no trace of mathematical 
geography ; no scientific measurement ; the distant es 
of places were ascertained merely by itinerary mea- 
ffures, or occasiomdly by observations of latitude. Pliny 
complains bitterly of the inaccuracy of those measures. 
Of the former kind of itinerary the most remarkable 
diat remain to us are that called the Itinerary of Anto- 
ninc, tlie age of which it is difficult to ascertain ; and the 
Itinerary of Jerusalem, a fragment which points out in 
gi'cat detail the whole route from Bourdeaux to tliat city. 

Of the ])ainted itineraries, a fine specimen is still pre- 
sei'ved in the imperial library of Vienna, and has been 
engraved and published under the name of the Tabula 
Priitiugeriana. Some have assigned its composition to 
iJto end of the fourth century; while others, with per- 
liaps ^ prQponderance of argument, have endeavoured to^ 
demonstrate that its origin ascends to the time of the 
nnperor Severus, in the year 2.^0 A. D. It is ]7robable 
that it was frequently published with changes and addi- 
tJons, so that it cannot be correctly assumed to represent 
the geography of any one age. The copy which at pre- 
sent exists is thought to be the work of a mpnk of the 
thirteenth century: it owes its name to Conrad Peutinger, 
a citiy.en of Augsburg, to whom it formerly belonge<^, 
imd by whom it was illustrated in a learned commentary. 
'I'he commencement of the Tabula Pentingrriana has 
been lost; in consequence, Portugal, Spain, and the’ 
w'o jterii part of Africa arc wanting, and only the south- 
eastern corner of England remains : in recompense, it 
contains Asia and the East as far as the knowledge of 
die Romans extended in that quarter. The country of 
tlic Seres, the mouth of the Ganges, the island of Ceylon, 
lengthened from west to east, according to the ancient 
Ojdnion, are all depicted in it, with the roads tmeed even 
in the heart of India. But the countries marked on this 
map are not placed in if according to their geographical 
position, their respective limits, and their real size ; they 
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are ranged arbitrarily, one after the other from west to 
^^st, without any regard to the figure, or their longitude 
and latitude, as determined by geographical writers. 
This table or ]»icture is about twenty-two feet long, and 
only one broad. Besides the roads, which appear to 
have been the principal objects of the author's industry, 
he has also marked the great mountains, the course of 
the chief rivers, the lakes, the outline ot ihe coasts, the 
names of the provinces, and those of theprincip.il olitions. 

The increase of commerce must necessarily produ"^ 
a more active navigation. The luxury and profusion 
of the Jlornans continued to augment long after political 
decay was manifest in the empire, and, in consequence, 
their acquaintance with India, whence the most pre- 
cious articles were imported, was every year enlarged. 
This is manifest from the Topography of the Christian 
World, written in the heginning of the sixth century by 
^Cosmas, an Egyptian monk, whose work lia^ procured 
him the surname of Indieopkustes, or the voyager in 
India, though it is much doubted whether he ever ac- 
tually made the journey. 

Cosmas wrote principally with a view to refute the im- 
pious doctrines (as he deemed them) of those who taught 
tliat the earth was a globe. According to him, it is a plain 
oblong, surrounded by an immense wall, which supports 
the firmament 01- azure vault of heaven : the succession 
of day and night is the effect of a great mountain in the 
northern part of the earth, beliind which the sun con- 
ceals itself every evenijig. In support of these oifinion.s 
Cosmas, like other framers of systems, is able to bring 
forward an abundance of authority, and fairly demon- 
strates that his system alone is reconcilable with the lan- 
guage of the sacred Scriptures, or of the old Greek poets. 

Erom the details of , the Egyptian monk, it may be 
collected .that in his time these voyages of the Homans, 
or of the Greek merchants, extended beyond the coast 
of Malabar. Ceylon was called by the Indians Sieladiha, 
OTk tlie island of Siela,— a cloSe approach to the name 
which it bears at the present day. India," he says, 
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is divided from Persia by the river Indus or Phison.' 
Tliis latter name he may have borrowed from the Ar^j^ 
biansj who a])ply it to rivers in general ; but it is 
originally Indian, and the same as IVtasift, or Faffh, a 
rirery wl)ich we find occurring in Ceylon, in (’olchis, in 
Arifienia, and in the country of the Gihon or Oxus. 
The river Indus, it may be proper to observe, is calletl 
by tlic Hindoos the tldiich also signifies the river ^ 
the name of the country round the mouths of the 
Sint or Indus, signifies, in like manner, the Delta, or 
rirer rouritr//. The accidental resemblance between the 
inmie of the liver Sint and that of the Hindoos led to a 
corruption of the former name, which has occasionally 
jyiven birth to errors in historical investigations. The 
Hindoos or Indoos derive their national designation from 
the ^vord in (ho, the nioorif as if they were descended from 
that heavenly body : however singular such a designation 
astha^of the people of the moon may seem in ihepresent^ 
age, it was anciently assumed not^only by the Hindoos 
hut by all the principal nations of central Asia, 'fhe 
Pandiis (the l^andions of the Roman wiiteis) and 
Chandras, who were among the most ancient and distiii- 
guishctl of the Indian dynasties, wx're respectively, as 
their names imply, the children of the sun antj mooii. 

(Josmas observes that Hindostan was peopled by 
two laces; that of the north being comparatively fair 
comjdexioned : but instead of calling the darker race 
A^thiopians, as was generally done, he gives to the fair- 
complexioned and ruling nation in the north the name of 
Hnnni, an expression for which it is not easy to find a 
satisfactory explanation. Among other proof's wdiich he 
furnishes of an extended navigation in the Hast, is his of 
the Tainitzai or Chinese, whose country, at the extremity 
of the East, was as far by sea frqjn Ceylon as this island 
wMs from Egypt. • 

But the commerce of the Romans or Egyptian Greeks 
witli India did not long coiitinnc: a power arose in the 
seventh century whicli cift off the nations of Europe from 
all direct communication with the East; the successors 
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of Mahomet extended tlieir religion and their sway over 
■^1 wide a portion of the globe as that embraced by the 
Roman empire in its most prosperous period, and even 
made themscJves sole masters of almost all the civili- 
sation that remained. ^ 

Geography naturally becomes a fashionable study 
under an extensive empire ; and was cultivated accord- 
ingly with uncommon ardoifr by the Arabi.tps. The 
conquests of that people extended at onetime front Sj^ain 
to India; and from the interior of Africa to the shores oi 
the Caspian Sea. I’he pilgrimage to Mecca, ])rescribcd 
by their icligion, gave an impulse to the love of travel, 
which they hud in common vvith all mankind. Their 
superiority in arms and civilisation during some centuries, 
united to the wide extension of their empire, rendered 
them masters of an immense trade. Hut their na^ igation 
appears to have been generally timid, and tlieir voyages 
, were confined to the coasts. Maritime connnerce^among 
the Arabians was fat; from possessing the same iinjiort- 
ance as that wliicJi was carrieil on by caravans over-land. 
The grand branches of this land- trade* were those com- 
municating with the interior of Africa, from Egypt and 
from Barbary across the Great Desert : slaves, ivory, and 
gold clust.were purchased from the negroes, w’itb a profit 
equivalent to the perils of the journey ; other caravan 
routes led through Persia to Cashmeer and India; or 
over the great steppes of Tartdry to the borders of China: 
a third principal channel directed its course nortlnvards, 
and passing from Armenia, by Derhend and the western 
shores of the Caspian Sea, conducted to Astracan and 
the countries of the Bulgarians, Russians, and other na- 
tions of the north of Europe. 

The geographical writings of the Arabians betray the 
same ^vant of masculy^ie taste and philosophic spirit 
which clmracteriscs in so singular a manner all the other 
productmns of a people, w^ho for some centuries ardently 
devoted themselves to the cultivation of letters. MassUdi, 
who wrote, in the year 9^7, a*general history, with the 
title of The Golden Meadows and the Mines of Precious 
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Stones, commences with comparing the earth to a bird^ 
of which Mecca and Motlina form the hcad^ Persia anci^ 
India the right wing, the land of Gog the left wing, and 
Africa the tail. He supposes the existence of an earth 
anterior to this, and situated clsewliere ; he believes alsi> 
that the* earth which we now inhabit has been succes- 
sively covered with w’atcrs, which have passed off some- 
times on the one side, sometimes on the other. 

l'he*geograj)hy of the Arabians cannot be traced wiih 
the same degree of precision as that of wdiich tlic Greek 
and Roman Avriters is suscc]»tible : the singular inco- 
herence of the oriental manner of writing, and the 
predilection of the Arabians to works in tk.c form of 
dictionai ies, to wdiich they generally consigned their geo- 
graphical details, render it extremely dillicult to give a 
clironological history of their knowledge. The object, 
tlierefore, of this chapter must be, to give a general out- 
line of ^the geographical knowdedge of a people, who ftjr 
some centuries were the chief agents of that intercourse, 
between distant nations, which, how'cvcr it may occa- 
sionally escaj)e tbb notice of history, never ceases to oper- 
ate important political effects. 

d’he most eminent of the Arabian goograplieis is 
Kdrisi, or lildrisi, an individual, every circumjstance oi 
whose life is a subject of controversy to the learned. 
At the court of Roger the First, king of Sicily, in 1 l.n'i, 
he composed his work, wdiich he entitled, “ The tfohtff 
(ihj'Ofid of It curious 3I(in to cxi^ore all the Wonders <f the 
Wortil.'' An imperfect tr.inslation of it exists niuler tlie 
name of Geogruphia Nahiensis. Tlie work of Ediisi 
contains a full description of the whole world, as far as 
it was known to tlie author, with its countiies, cities, 
and all its features, physical and political. These are 
arranged, not according to any oj the methods to wdiieh 
we are accustomed, but in a manner peculiar ^to itself. 
The world is divided into seven vUmntes, cornmwicing al 
the equinoctial line, and extendfng northw’ards to the 
limit at which the earth ts supposed to be reiidcied un- 
inhabitable by the cold. Each climate is then dividt’d 
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by perpendicular lines into eleven equal parts> beginning 
^witli the western .coast of Africa, and ending with the 
eastern coast of Asia. The whole world is thus divided 
into seventy-seven equal square cbinpartments, resem- 
bling those upon a chess-board^ or those formed upon a 
plain map^hy the intersecting lines of longitude and la- 
titude. 

The geographer begins wkh the fiisi part of the first 
climate, including the western part of eenira-l Afnca, 
and proceeds eastward through the different divisic>;^s of 
tills climate, till he finds its termination in the sea 
of China. He then returns to tire first part of the se- 
cond climate, and so proceeds till he reaches the eleventh 
part of the seventh climate, which terminates in tlie 
north-eastern ex.tjremity of Asia. 

The inconvenience of such an arrangement must he 
aimudantly obvious. Instead of each country, or at 
least each region of similar jdiysical chara.cter^ being 
described by itself, it is severed by these mechanical sec- 
tions into fragments, which are described in differeut 
and distant parts of the work, and no connected view is 
given of any great country. 

In drawing the general outlines of cosmography, 
Edrisi describes the earth as globular, the regularity of that 
figure being interrupted only by the variety of mountains 
and vallies on its surface. He adheres to the doetiine 
of those ancient schools which supposed an inliabited tor- 
rid zone ; but as his kiiowdcdge extended to populous 
countries south of the tropic, lie ])laceil the commence- 
ment of tluu zone, with very little propriety, at the 
equinoctial line. Beyond this,” he says, “ tliere are 
neither idaiits nor animals, ail being uninhahitahle on 
account of the heat.” Again, the hahiuible world ex- 
tends, according to him, only to the sixty-fourth degree 
of norths latitude, beyond w’hich all, is frozen with ice 
and perpetual winter. 

jjv Xhc circumference of the earth he estimates at 1 1,000 
leagues, and he refers al^% to‘a measurement made by 
Irlenncs, which found it to be 1^000. He divides tlie 
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^hde acccfirdlfttg^t^ tbe'tefe'tabl^hed*** system into 360 jle^ 
grees; observftig, ^‘!iowe^6r;; that ;in 'Consequence of t}\^ 
impossibility of {)as^g the equinoctial line, the ktiown 
world consists onl^ of one hemisphere ; of this one bitif 
is land and the other sea^ which last consists chiefly of 
the great ambient sea^ surrounding the earthy in a con- 
tinued circuit like a zone^ and in which the earth 

floats like an ip a' basin of water/* The only 
portioit of it cohccThing \\ hich any thing was known 
was the Atlantic Ocean^ called " the Sea of Darkness.** 
That part which roUe<l along the north-eastern extremity 
of Asia was named the Sea of Pitchy Daikness," the 
gloom of the climate here increasing the obscurity which 
tlic Arabians thought to be connected with the ocean. 
Besides the great sea or ocean^ E5lrisi>. reckons seven 
smaller ones^ viz. the Red Sea or Arabian Gulf, the 
Green Sea or Persian Gulf, the sea of Damascus or thf 
Meditqj-ianean, the sea of the Venetians or tile Adrisfic, ^ 
the sea of Pontus or the Black Sea, and the sea of 
Georgian or Dailem, by which he meant the Caspian. 

The Arabians have the merit of preserving some 
precious fragments of the ancients : the following passage 
in Caswini contains an illusion to a universal principle 
of attraction, which, though not the gravitatiorb of New- 
ton, must be considered as a fortunate as well as hold 
step in speculative pliilosopl^y. Amon^ the apei^ts, 
he says, some of the disciples of Pythagoras maintained 
that it was the earth that turped unceasingly, and that 
the movement of the stars was but apparent, and 
duced only by the rotation of the globe others supposed 
that the eartli was suspended in the universe equally 
distant from all points, and that the firmauient attracted 
it on aU side^ so as to maintain it ih a perfect equi-* 
librium ; and that in the same ^nanner as tlie tnagnet 
has naturally the power of attracting ironf^sbw t)ie firma- 
ment has the property of attracting the t&rrestrial globe, 
which being thus acted on by equivalent extractive forces 
in e^ry direction, remain^s suspenddd hb the centre. It 
is strange that the Arabians, who read with interest 

VOli. I. > M • 
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ipeculatioDS of this kind, made themselves but little 
ogress in philosoidiic reasoning. 

China ivas visited by Arabian merchants and ambas- 
sadors al, an early age. Already, in the reign of Walid 
(701 — 715), Arabian envoys, bearing rich jjresents, 
arrived in China, through Cashgar and the plains of 
Tartary. After that time, the route from Samarcand to 
the city of Canfu was much frequentcJ * but in the 
nintl) century, China was visited by two ti ^^fcllefiij 
whose narratives merit a particular consideration. The'ie 
adventurers were AVahab and Abuzaifl, the former of 
whom wrote the account of his travels, in 8.51. Abuzaid 
ajipears to have been about thirty years younger. * 

These travellers represent the Chinese as a remarkf 
ably h.indsome people, superior in beauty to the Indians, 
with line dark hair, regular features, and very like the 
Arabians. Tliey observe, that the Chinese wear vsilk 
garments in winter and summer. Among otlKU* particu- 
larities noted by Wahab is tlic general education of the 
Cliinese, who, whatever be their condition of life, he as- 
sures us, learn to read and write. Sclidols for this pur- 
pose arc maintained at the public charge. Yet he also 
affirms, that the Chinese had no sciences ; that their 
religion, ami even their laws, were derived from the 
Indians ; nay, he says, they are of opinion that they 
learned tlie w'orship of idols from the Indians, whom 
:tbey look upon as a most religious nation. 

"Idle regulations of the ports appeared to our Maho- 
metans a singular novelty. When merchants entered 
Cdiina by sea, their cargoes were seized, and conveyed to 
w'arehouses, where the imperial officers deducted a cer- 
tain per centage off the goods ; this transaction, which 
resembles so closely the arrangements of - our custom- 
houses, was never attended with injustice. 

• It 18 aShSmed that Abuzaid visited China in the ninth century : the date 
877 occiirn^ in his narrative is thought to mark the time of the author's 
journey. (See Kenaudot Relation do deux Voyageurs, /fee and .sprengel. F.nt. 
dockuiigcn, ji. 14ti ) But is there not reason to believe that Abuzaid is ttae 
•same as the Abu>OTid incntiontHl by lit^ssudi (not and extr p *!<) >, iind 
wJio went to China in 916 ? The name Abuyezid occurs m Ue 

very near the inentioa of that massacre in Canfu which is related 
more .^t len^h by the Abuzaid of Kenaudot 
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The emperor reserved to hirhself the revenues arising 
from the salt niines^ ami from a certain herb, WMch 
people drank with hot water, and of which i^tiiti^'^quanti- 
ties were sold in all the cities as produced eno]^ous 
sums. This shrub, called JSah by the Chinese, was more 
bushy than the pomegranate tree, and of a more agree- 
able perfume. The people poured boiling water on the 
leaf of the AViA, and drank the decoction, which was 
though^ to be efficacious in curing all sorts of diseases. 
Here wc have a distinct notice of the use of tea. 

It is remarkable, that these old Maliomctan travellers 
agree in stating that the (diinese w^ere in the habit of 
eating all criminals wdio vrere put to death. I'ht'ir can*** 
nlbalism, indeed, docs not seem to have resembled tliat 
erf savage tiations, who devour their enemies in order to 
gratify revenge, or to indulge in the excesses of ferocity ; 
among the ('hiiiesc, apparently, the bodies of those who 
were jjublicly exec\ited were left to be eaten by the poon 
and hungry. However incredible this account may 
appear, tlie Chinese annals lend it some confirmation; 
for they state, tliat when famines have occurred in that 
kingdom, human flesh has been sohl in the markets ; and 
that it was dangerous at those pcriorls to go abroad after 
sunset, men being constantly on the watch to seize and 
butcher all whom they could lay their hands upon. 

The Arabians, while they relate without a censure 
tliis barbarous practice, arc loud in extolling the solemn 
and impartial administration of justice in China. A 
Mahometan cadi resided in (/anfu, whence we might be 
justified in concluding, that the Arabian merchants;^ even 
so early as tlie ninth century, formed a pretty numerous 
community in that city. But this fact is fully established 
by a very remarkable passage in the narrative of Ahu- 
zeid ; from which we learn, thait when a rebel chieftain 
besieged and took Canfu, in the year of our efa 877^ he 
put to death, along with the rest of the inhabitants, one 
blltidred and twenty thousand Mahometans , Jews, 
Christians, and Parsecs, who resided there for the sake 
of traffic. Our traveller likewise that the nom- 
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her of the professors of tliese four rclijifioiis is exactly 
Jj^iown ; because the (^hinese ar« extremely nice in the 
accounts they keep of strangers.” The Chiistians men- 
tionetl here are generally supposed to have been derived 
from what are called tlie Christians of St. Thomas^ 
settled on the coast of Malabar; but there is good reason 
to believoj that the Hist Christians known in China were 
Nestoriansj who reached that country ih.ough Persia 
and the desert. ^ 

The Cttnfu of the Arabian and Chinese writers vs 
formerly one of the greatest foreign ports of Cliina ; it is 
•situated on the north bide of a bay or basin at the mouth 
of the ('he Kiang. It has long since lost its commercial 
importance, on account of its harbour being choked up 
by sand. 

"i’lie early Arabian vovageis mention the Andaman 
islands and their savage iidiabitants, who devoured bu- 
sman flosli quite raw. 'I’bcy also describe Sumatra, it is 
supposed, under the names of Lamerif and Jiamni. I'he 
same island is called Sohonna by Kdrisi, whose isle of 
Ma/ai is probably the peninsula of i\Iala6ca. Al Jaunh, 
or Java, was known for its valuable spices, and for its 
volcanoes, which, after a quiescence of many ages, broke 
out afresh in the middle of the last century. Seroidib, 
or ('eylon, W'as knowm more familiarly: the Arabian 
travellers of the nintli century enlarge on its mines of 
precious stones, on the idols of solid gold, on the assein- 
hlics of learned men occupied in wiiting the lives of 
’their prophets, and expositions of the sacred laws. A 
great number of .lews and INIanicha'ans resided at that 
time in Ceylon. Here,” says .Abuzeid, travellers stay 
two months, allured by the beauty of the country, which 
is decketl w ith trees and verdure, water and meads, and 
blessed with whole.soine air. Here you may buy a sheep 
for half a (kachin, and for the same money, as much drink 
as will suffice for many per.sons. This drink is made of 
palm honey, boiled ami jjrcparcd wdth the tari (toddy), 
or juice which runs from the tree.” 

The same writer adverts, in simple but accurate Ian- 
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guage, to the variety of uses to wliicli that invaluable 
gift of nature^ the cocoa-nut tree, is converted in the In- 
dian Archipelago. There are people,” he says, at 
Oman, who cross over to the islands (the Laccadives), 
that proiluce the cocoa-nut, carrying with tliem carpen- 
ters’ and all such tools ; and having felled as much wood 
as they want, they let it dry, strip off the leaves, and 
witii the hark of the tree tJiey spin a yarn, wherewith 
they ^ew the planks together, ami so build a ship. Of 
the same w’oorl they cut and round away a mast ; of the 
leaves they weave their sails, and the bark tliey work 
into cordage. Having thus completed their vessel, tliey 
load her with cocoa-nuts, whicli they bring and sell at 
Oman. Thus from the cocoa-nut tree alone so many 
articles are convertible to use as sullice not only to huihl 
and rig out a vessel, but to load her when she is com- 
pleted and in trim to sail.” 

AiTjong* the kingdoms of India enumerated by the, 
early Arabian gcogiaphers, the most remarkable was that 
of the Jialhara, or Gmit Tjml : the other Indian princes 
acknowledged, we are told, the jire-eniinence of the Ihil- 
hara. The dominions of the tlynasiy which bore this 
title appears to have been on the western side of the 
])eninsula, embracing the count lies of the Ni7,am and of 
Guzerat. Yet the territories of the king of kings, as tlie 
Balhara was also styled, are said to have extended from 
Kamktuu (Concan), as far as the frontiers of Cduna. 
He was surpassed, nevertheless, in military strength, by 
tile king of Burnt (Behar), who kept on loot four 
armies, each of 700,000 men ; and by the king uf 
Rahmij who could take the lieltl at the head of 50,00(1 
elephants. These calculations aie evidently exaggerated. 
The apparently hyperbolical praises bestowcfl on the fine 
fabrics of India rest on a hett^^r foumialion. (Jottoii 
stuffs were manufactured there of such exqiiisitt? delicacy, 
that a garment made of them could be easSy drawn 
th/ough a ring of moderate size. 

But among all the curiosities of India, none seized 
more firmly on the imagination of the Arabians than 
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* tiiti famous Knrflfmdun, pr unicorn, which has but one 
oil his forehead, and thereon a round spot with the 
representation of a man.” This wondrous animal is de- 
scribed by them as less dian the elephant, and resem- 
bliii" the buffalo from the neck downwards. “ His 
hUofj” says Waliab, “is not cloven, and from his hoof 
to his shoulder he is all of a piece. Ilis flesh is not for- 
bidden, and we have eaten of it : on the horj'^^ are seen 
the figures of men, peacocks, fishes, and other resemblances. 
The Chinese adorn their girdles with those figures ; so that 
some of those girdles are worth two or three thousand 
pieces of gold in China, or even more, the price augment- 
ing with the beauty of the figure.” Such is the appa- 
rently veracious account given of an animal which has 
never )et been seen by an intelligent European, hut the 
existence of which is still said to be affirmed in India. 

The descriptions which are transmitted to us by the 
Arabian geographers of the states of central’ As^a are 
still in many respects the most complete accounts which 
wc possess of those interesting couritrit‘s. Mdwnrelnahr, 
or the rountnj of the great voters, was the most northern 
province subdued by the successors of Mahomet. It 
comprised the countries which arc watered by the Sihon 
and Gihoiij or Oxus and Jaxartes, and is dcscribetl by all 
the w'riters of the East as an earthly jiaradise ; surpas- 
sing every other country on earth in beauty and fertility, 
in the density of its pojiulatioii, and the salubrity of its 
climate. “ You may travel in At Sogdf says Ibn 
HaukaJ, “and find the country presenting for eight days 
together the appearance o+’ one delicious garden : on all 
sides are villages, rich fields of corn, orchards loaded 
with fruit ; meadows and clear streams ; with canals 
and reservoirs, which complete the picture of industry 
and happiness.” That** country, acordiiig to the same 
writer, is ks remarkable for the hospitality of its inhabit- 
ants as fdt its natural attractions. In every town, and 
even in every little village, wen* inns and caravansaries, 
provided with all that is iiecesssary for the accommoda- 
tion of travellers. 
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The Arabians very soon extended their conquests to 
the Caucasus; and altheilgh at lirst they mingled a large 
share of fable with their accounts of that regioUj where 
nature seems to rear such formidable obstacles to the 
progress of man, yet they soon learned to carry on a 
very extensive commerce with the nations to the west 
and north of the Caspian Sea. Caswini says that the 
Caucasian isthmus contained 800 districts, in each of 
whiclf the inhabitants spoke a different language. The 
country of the Alans he describes as extensive and sin- 
gularly fertile : it was covered with garjlens and villages : 
figs, dates, and chestnuts grew there in incredible profu- 
sion, and w'ere traTisported to all parts of the world. 
The Alans were not governed by a national chief or 
king; but every little tribe had its own ruler. 

Abuzeid, who travelled into China in the ninth century, 
seems to have believed that the Caspian Sea was united 
on tlyp OTX* side with the Northern Ocean, and on the 
other with the Mediterranean ; but Caswini knew that it 
was an inland sea, supplied as he says, by great rivers 
which never decrease. lie reports at the same time tlie 
common opinion, that it has a subterranean communi- 
cation with the Black Sea. The A tel or Volga,'" stiys 
Yacout, comes from the extremities of tin; North: it 
crosses Bulgaria, Russia, Khazaria, ami flows into the 
sea of MerghaiV ivlerchants ascend it as far as Wn'isou 
(the Wliite Sea), whence they bring back the skins of 
martens and ermines ami other valuable furs.” 

The country round the Volga was called by the Ara- 
bians Khazaiia, from the Khazars who dwelt in the great 
plains to the north of tlie Caucasus and Caspian Sea, and 
who had reached the heiglit of their power in the ninth 
century. Although a formidable nation they had not 
emerged from the rude simplicjlty of the nomadic state. 
'J'hcy dwelt in tents covered wdth felt, like <he Tataric 
hordes w^ho inhabit at the present day tlie southern 
provinces of Russia. ^The house in which their king 
resided was, according to Bacui, the only stone edifice 
in the country. 


if 
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To the east of the Khazars dwelt the Ghu':: or Uzesi, 
and beyond these again wfere a .people called Alodcosh^ 
are described as having broad laces., small eyes, 
and bushy hair. To the north of the Khazars were 
tlie Bnlgartiy or Bulgarians. This people inhabited the 
country between the Don and Volga, wliere these rivers 
approach to within a little distance of one another; 
their capital, called Bulgar, was on the leli bank of the 
Volga: its ruins, consisting of towers, inosquct’; and 
other InoJUln]ent^5, aie still visible at a little distance 
from the inodevn Simbirsk. “ The country of the Bul- 
garians,” says Caswini, extends very far towards the 
north ; the winter’s day is but five hours long: some say 
that it is not long enough to admit of the four regular 
praters, and the ceremonies which attend them.” Yacout 
describes the city of Bulgar as built of hr, the external 
walls alone being of oak : it was a journey of two months 
from C-'oustantinople. The country was excesrively cold, 
and covered with snow during the whole winter. Tusks, 
like those of the elephant’s, were found in the ground, 
and were as white as ivory. Thus it appeals that the 
fossil ivory of Siberia was an article of trade many cen- 
turies ago. 

The Hqssiaiis are described by the Arabian geogra- 
phers as an ahominahly filthy people : they bathed them- 
selves every morning in the dirtiest water they could 
find, '^rhey W'ere addicted to drunkenness : spent whole 
days and nights in carousing and drinking wine ; and 
not unfreqnciitly died with the cups in their hands, from 
excess ancl intoxication. They always burned their dead; 
and at the funeral of a man of rank one of his favourite 
women was sacrificed on his tomb. The Arabians had 
some knowledge of the northern kingdoms of Europe : 
they speak of England (f^ntharcat), Ireland, Denmark, 
and other .countries of the North, in brief but correct 
terms ; but they appear to have had a more intimate 
ac^lliiliintanee witli the Sclavonian nations, 'f hey describe 
th^e country of the Sclavonians as rich and populous, filled 
"liitifh numerous and commercial towns. It is remark- 
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able, also, that the Arabian geographers mention the 
Bohemians aiii I llungaiians by their proper appellations, 
Czechs and Madyyars. From these circumstances it 
may be conjectured, that the Sclavonians maintained 
some commercial correspondence with the Arabians in 
the east'of Europe, and bartered with them the i)rQ(luc- 
tions of the North. 

There is no doubt that Arabians frequented in great 
numbers the cities of Jiulgar and Atel, or Astrachan : 
their o\\fii accounts tend to confirm the proofs afforded 
by the ancient monuments of those cities. There is 
reason to believe also that their commerce extended 
across Uubsia to the Baltic, and to Scandinavia; they 
exchangetl the lich productions of the East for the fish 
and peltry of the Nuitli. Arabian coins are found in 
many parts of Russia, along the Volga, and northwards 
oven as far as the AV^iite Sea ; but in no part of Europe 
have they hf?en met with in such abundance as in Prussia, 
Pomerania, and the other eon ntiies near the Baltic. And 
what is more remarkable, all the Arabian coins found in 
the Noithare of a date anterior to 1010, and belong to 
the califs of Bagdad, to Irak, or Khorasan, or to the 
countiie< of Balkh, Bokhara, Sainarcand, or some other 
of the rich commercial countries of Inner Asia. Not a 
single coin has been found near the Baltic belonging to 
Palestine, Egypt, Barbary, or any other country from 
which the crnsa^leis might have brought them.^ It is, 
therefore, highly probable that the liations of the north 
of Europe carried on, during the middle ages, a consi- 
derable commerce with the Arabs in the East, through 
the agency of the Sclavonians. 

The successors of Mahomet soon extended their domi- 
nion over Afiica : they over-raii that continent as far as 
Sofata, on the south-eastern coas^, and to the Niger in 
the interior. Along the western shore their knowledge 
extended not far beyond Cape Boyador. The rich 
country of the interior attracted a multitude of settlers : 
perhaps, from the remoteness of its situation, cut off’ as 

Uasrnu’'Si‘n. Journ. Aoiat. \i. 
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it is from an easy access by the surroundinpf deserts, it 
^eemed to offer a secure re‘treat to all who had any thing 
to fear from political convulsions ; and it probably re- 
ceived all those who flerl from the intestine divisions of 
the Chalifate. ('ertain it is^ Innvevcr, that before the 
elevcntli century seveial kingdoms were erected on the 
banks of the Niger, in which Mahometans formed a 
numerous and the ruling part of the popeh'>fion. The 
greatest of all these kingdoms was that of situ- 

ated on the eastern part of the Niger, or, as the Arabians 
call it, the Nile of the negroes. The king was absolute 
over his own subjects, though he acknowledged the su- 
premacy of the Abasside calif. 

The magnificence of this ‘sovereign’s court, the num- 
ber of tame elephants, and camelopards, wdiich formed 
part of his train, and the masses of native gold which 
tiilorned his throne, are all mentioned by the Arabian 
writers in terms of admiration. lint thic splendour 
seems to have belonged wholly to the prince ; and the 
Arabian population, the mass of the people, were still 
clad in tlie skins of beasts, and possessed neither in- 
dustry nor civilisation. To the king of Ghana belonged 
also Wangaruy or the land of gohl. To the west of 
Ghana was situated the kingdom of TocruTj in which 
was a city of the same name, together with those of 
Sala and Berism. ' The Nile of the Negroes flowed also 
through Tocrur, and at a distance of sixteem days’ 
journey from Sala fell into the sea. At some distance 
from the shore Avas the island of Ulil, from which the 
staffs of Nigritia were supplied with salt. The king- 
dom of Tocrur, which appears to have been situated 
near the gulf of Benin, though enriched by an active 
commerce, was yet considered inferior to that of Ghana. 
The kingdom of Timbuctoo is of comparatively recent 
origin. ® 

To the south of these kingdoms lay the extensive 
country called Bamlam, the savage inhabitants of which 
were hunted by the nations on the Niger, and sold to 
the slave merchants of Barhary and Egypt. The same 
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practice still continues : slaves arc a staple mercliaudise 
of central Africa; and the defenceless negroes are pur- 
sued as unrelentingly at present as in the days of He- 
rodotus. Beyorul J^amlam the Arabians had no know- 
ledge of any inhabited countries; and influenced by the 
usual pride of science, they doubted, in consequ^ce, 
whether any existed. 7'hey were acquainted, however, 
with the kingdoms of Zayhnra, Kuncm, and Kulctt, 
which*arc ])robably comprised in tlic liornon of modem 
travellers. The king of Kuku kept a splendid court, 
and maintained a numerous, well-appointed army; tlie 
merchants and nobility wore superb dresses, with orna- 
ments of gold ; hut the lower or<lers were as poor and 
ill clad as in the other negro states. 

The Arabians had but a limited accjuaintancc with 
Nubia and Abyssinia, in which the Christian religion 
firmly resisted tlic doctrines of MaJiomet ; the necessities 
of tra^e, hswever, induced the merchants of hotli regions* 
to acquiesce in respecting a neutral frontier, and they 
met accordingly, near the cataracts of Syene, for the 
purpose of exchanging their commoilities. 

Eastern Africa, from Egypt to Cape Corientes, was 
frequented by the Arabians in the tenth century: they 
soon established, in that quarter, their faith*and their 
dominion. The Tiames which they gave to the nations 
of that country are retained at the' present day. The 
cities of Melinda, Mombaza, and Sofida, were already 
flourishing in the twelfth century. The country in 
which these cities were situated was called Zauyuebnr, 
or the country of the Zinyps. The Arabian geographers 
also placed in the peninsula of India a people called 
Zinyps, who were distinguished from the Hindoos by 
the darkness of their complexion. Thus the Zinyefi of 
the Arabians correspond Avith ^hc JRthiopinns of the 
Greeks, as well as with the SauchaHj or Troglodytes, of 
the Hindoo geographers. Like these latter '•also, the 
Arabians believed that ^the continents of Africa and 
Asia were united in the Southern Ocean. Madagascar, 
there is reason to believe, was known and even colonised 
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V>y the Arabians in an early age. To the south of Zan- 
guebar was tlic country called War-war, which seems to 
be the Malcooa country of modern maps. 

Ill the West the knowledge of the Arabian geo- 
graphers was, perliaps^ as extensive, if not so correct, as 
those of the Romans. The Fortunate Islands were 
known to them by the name of Chale<hit, or the Per- 
prtual lys/ands. On these islands were said to be colos- 
sal statues, pointing towards the "W'est, so as to ifnlicate 
to mariners the danger or impossibility of continuing 
the voyage in that direction. 'J"he erection of these 
statues was attributed to Dhoulkara'in, or the Tieo- 
honied, as Alexander the (heat is called in the Fast. 
He is adojited by Oriental writers, as Hercules, Bacchus, 
and Seso'stris were adopted by the ( rrecks, as the founder 
of c\ery monument, the origin of which is not histori- 
cally known. The Atlantic, or the Sra of Darkness, 
^as the ocean is generally called by them, was bi^t little 
known to the Arabians. Much fable is mixed with all 
tliat they relate concerning it. The island of MaUak- 
kin, -filled with serpents, recalls to mind the Ophiasa of 
the Carthaginians; and perhaps it owed its existence to 
an ancient tradition, like the Chtnnrrian darkness of the 
ocean. T.hc inhabitants of the isle of Kulkan had the 
heads of marine monsters. Ijika abounded with odori- 
ferous woods. 'File Arabians, in omitting to state dis- 
tances, have left an o])cn field for conjectures ; and there 
have not l^een wanting some who maintain, that by 
tliose laftds of monsters and of perfumes we ouglit to 
understand" the continent of America, or at least the 
islands of the West Indies. 

There very little reason, however, to believe that 
the Arabians were accustomed to make distant voyages 
on the oo#iin or Sra oj^ Darkness, l^hc only evidence 
that th^j^ver attempted such a navigation is found in 
the remafkkblc story of the Almagrnrhn related in nearly 
the same words by Ibn el Vardi and Edrisi. The former 
of these writers, after describing Lisbon, adds, that 
eight persons from that city, curious to know what was 
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beyond the sesj equipped a vessel with all necessary 
provisions lor a lonj;^ voyage,* and swore not to return 
till they had found the end of the sea an<l the land at 
the west. They advanced eleven day^^in the open sea, 
and then twelve <lays more in a sea of unfathomable 
depth ’iN^th*ijnmense waves. The wdnds carried them 
to the south, and they at last arrived at an island to 
which they gave the name of Ganani, or the island of 
sheep ;*but the flesh of the sheep which they found there 
was too Litter to he eaten. 'I'hey took water, however, 
and continuing their voyage towanis the south, on the 
tw'elfth day discovered an inhabited island. The men 
were large and red. At the end of three days an Arabian 
interpreter came to them in order to learn tlic purpose 
of their voyage. The king being made acquainted with 
their intentions, told them that he had sent persons to 
explore the ocean, who, having sailc<l westward for a 
month^weix) surprised with a thick darkness and forced 
to return. 'J'he adventurer.^ from Lisbon, hearing that 
tliey were a month's sail from home, hastened to return ; 
and in memory of that event a quaiter of the* city re- 
ceived the name of Ahuagrurim, the Wanderera^ a name 
which it retained in the time of’ Ihn el V^ardi, who died 
in This attein])t to reach the end of ..the ocean 

was made in 1147 ;, ami was probably not the only en- 
terprise of the kind : in li:if)l a similar attempt was 
made by two Genoese, of whose fate or succesfS, however, 
no account remains. 

Some have supposed, and De Guignes among the rest, 
tliat the red men mentioned in this account must have 
been Americans; hut it is much more likely that they 
were Normans, w^ho are not unfrequenlly called red men 
in the East. As there was an Arabian interpreter on 
tlie island, and the distance froyi Lisbon wa« known, 
the coast of Africa was probably not far and in 

fine, the Almagrurim seem not to have sailect beyond 
the Canary islands. 
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TOWELS OF IBN BATUTA. 
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JHN BATUTA .Sl'TS OUT ON THE PILORIMAGE. ASCENDS THE NILE. 

RKTITH NS TO GA/A. THE BATHS OF TIBEHIA*'. THE AfOsQUE 

OF THE FOOT. MIHAFLES AT MFMIID A M. - - HIU A Z. 

BAGIJAH. MEFCA. VISITS YEMEN AND ABYsSI.'l\. 

THE IJI HBFRS. THE ZUNUJ. ZAFAU. THE FUANKlNFENoE 

TREE. ORMUZ. EARS. SFCOND Pll.GRlMAGE. GOES 

THROUGH UPIH'R IGYl'X TO CAIRO JERUSALEM ANATOLIA. 

THE TUllKOMVNS. SOCIETY CABLED THE BROTHERHOOD.-.*. 

IKZERIIM. r M.L OF .EUOl.ITES. SHOWERS OF FISHES.— 

THE. OTTO.MAN PRINCFS. lUN BATUTA GOES TO CRIAI. 

DKSFRT OF kIPJAK. TATAR FAMl*. CITY OF BULGAR. 

sJionTNE:ss of the nights. — Siberian travelling. — sin- 
gular mode: of traketc. — tiif Russians. — ibn batuta 

ACCOMPANIES A CREEK PRINF*:SS TO CONST \ NTINOI'LE. THE 

.PKOCEiSSION.— HIS RECEPTION. ^ACCOUNT OF THa'’t CITIT. H\p- 

XOKICAL DIFFICULTIES. GREEK CUSTOMS IMITATED BY THE 

TURKS. PIOUS WISH OF EL HARAWI. 

Although, as has been already observed, the greater 
part of the geographical works transmitted to us by the 
Arabians, are ([iiite divested of the interest of a personal 
narrative, yet a few volumes of Arabian travels have 
been preserved, which arc worthy objects of curious 
attention, if it were merely for the strong contrast they 
exhibit between the Oriental and European modes of 
thinking and viewing the same object. Among these 
die travels of the Sheikh Ibn Batuta hold a foremost 
rank : they embrace all the countries which may be 
considered as peculiarly belonging to Arabian geography ; 
diey adduce some very singular instances of the wide 
dhBEusiontff the Arabs jhrough the East, and are strongly 
markipd with all the national characteristics. Ibn Batuta 
fairly numbered among the most remarkable 
^^t^Uers of any age or country. The only account of 
bis manifold peregrinations which is known to exist is 
unfortunately but an extract from an epitome; and by 
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this twofold abridgment it is but just to suppose that 
the original has lost not a little of its interest. Hasty 
and superficial notices of the most important places^ dry 
catalogues of namesj and the enumeration of the tombs 
of sairitSj occupy too large a portion of^ the volume ; but 
yet thcst travels arc interesting and important^ whether 
considered critically or in a general view. I'hey belong 
to the fourteenth century, and are consequently posterior 
in oriWr of time to the narratives of several important 
traveller^ from the West, whose writings must occupy 
our attention further on ; hut yet, from the Oriental pe- 
culiarity which pervades them, they will be found to 
anticipate but seldom the observations of Kuropean tra- 
vellers, while they form an excellent supplement to an 
outline of the Arabian geography. 

The tlieologian Abu Abd Mohammed Ibn Abd Allah 
El Lawati, known ))y the surname of Ibn Batuta, left 
his native city, Tangiers, for the purpose of performing ^ 
the pilgrimage, in the 7i^5th year of the Hegira. (A. I). 

1 102 1— J.) As he set forth with pious intentions, he 
seems to have Been particularly anxious, wherever he 
arrived, to seek out all the saints, whether among the 
li^i^lg or the dead. One of the greatest saints in Alex- 
andria, when he arrived there, w^as the learned and pious 
Imam, Borhan Oddin El Aaraj, a man wdio had the 
power of working miracles. When Ibn. Batuta paid 
him a visit one day, the Imam said to him, I perceive 
you are fond of visiting distant countries; to this the 
other icplicd in the affirmative, althougli he had no 
intention at that time of travelling into distant countries. 
The Imam then said, “You must visit my brother Farid 
Oddin in India, and my brother llokn Oddin Ibn Za- 
karya in Sindia, and also my brother Borhan Oddin in 
China, and when you see them, present my compliments 
to them.” Our pilgrim was astonished at this lliscourse, 
and detei mined with himself to visit those countries ; 
nor did he give up his purpose till he had met all the 
three persons mentioneJ!, and presented the Imamus 
oompliinents to them. 
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Ibn Batuta, after travelling for some time dlirough 
the cjtties of the Oelta, a£ length arrived at Cairo. In 
alluditig to the Nile, he makes a short digression, which 
displays his geographical knowledge. The Nile,"' he 
says, which runs through this country, excels, by 
mucli, all other rivers in the sweetness of its faste, the 
length of its course, and the extent of the benefits it 
confers. It is one of the five great rivers i^f the world, 
which are the Nile itself, the Euphrates, the lijiiis, the 
Bihun, and the Jaihun, or Gihon. Fiveotheis rivcis also 
may be compared with these, namely, the river of Sindia 
(the Indus), which is called the Penj-ab, or five waters; 

river of India, which is called the Gung (or Ganges), 
to which the Indians perform their pilgrimages, and 
into which they throw the ashes of their dead when 
burnt ; they say it descends from Paradise ; also the 
river Jun (or Jumna), the river Atliil (Volga), in the 
^d^rts of Kipjack, and the river Saro in Taitary, upon 
file bank of wluch is the city of Khan Balikh (Pekin,) 
and which flows from that place to £1 Kaiisa, and 
tlicnce to the city of Zaitun in China.^ The couisc of 
the Nile, moreover, is from south to north, contrary to 
that of nJ] other rivent. 

From Cairo Jbn Batuta proceeded through Egypt to 
the borders of" Nubia ; but the disturbances that evisted 
in that country prevented bis continuing his jouiney 
towards the soutl^^ so h® returneit down the Nile, and 
went on to Gaza, where he found the graves of Abiahain, 
Ijsaae, and Jacoby ^ai^d of tlieir wives. Every learned 
ina^ he met with <eonsidered it a' fact, that those pa- 
triarch^ and their wives lay buried there ; nor does any 
one,'* says ,p\u traveller, think of contradicting ac- 
counts so generally received from the ancients, but the 
hfere^cs/' From Tyre, which he found a wonderfully 
surreianci^d on three sides by water, he 
Ila£i^t4*to Tiberias, which he particularly wished to 
he found there nofibdng but the warm springs 
anti trains pf gxe&t extent. * 

The haihs of Tiberias, which were perhaps the objects 
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of his curiosity, are described ftt f^rcHtcv length hy El 
flarinvi : — 'I'he baths of Tiberias/' says this writer^ 
which are accounted among the woiideis of the worlds 
aie not tho«e situated near the gates of TiboiAs and upon 
the side of the lake, for many such as those arc to be 
seen cj4‘where ; but the wonderful baths are in a valley 
to the east of the city called El Hosainiya. The struc- 
!\ire ill which they are embraced is evidently of gi*eat 
.intitpifty^ and is said to have been built by Solomon, 
it consists of a pile of building, fioin the front of which 
issues water. The water came formtily from twelve 
places, each of whicli was appropriated to the cure of 
t,cnie disease ; so that when any one tluis afflicted wash- 
ed himself, he v;as cured by divine permission. This 
'vatcr is excessively hot^ and is very jjurc mid sweety 
both to the taste and smell. The fountains run into a 
Imgo and handsome reservoir, in which the people bathe. 
The m^vant^iges of these baths arc evirlcnt, nor have we • 
elsewhere seen any thing like them, except the Thermcp, 

A Inch ai-e in the^neighbourheod of Constantinople.^' 

Util* liavcller next proceeded through the fortresses of 
tbcFidawia or Ismailiah, who are more commonly knowa 
by the nainc of the Assassins ; then Mount EibanuSj, 
ihe most fruitful mountain in the -world, abouinlmg mth 
various fruits, with springs of W’at'U’ and leafy sltades, 
wn 1 cf/% cred with the cells of b.cvmits retired from the 
iVurld ; from this place he w'ent by llanlbeck to Damascus, 
but unfortunately bis cpitomater has refused us a circuni- 
tjuitial account of thovse remarkable cities. The anoc- 
':utcs of saints, however, and of holy relics, are carefully 
]>icsei ved. Among these the following is singular ; - — 

" Oulhide of Damascus," says Ibn Batuta^ “^on the way 
T the pdgrinigge, is the Mosque of thfr Foot, which is 
held in great estimation, and in •which is preserved a 
•'tone, having upon it the print of the foot of IVlo&es. In 
ttiif, mosque they offer up prayers in times of ^distress. 

I myself was present at tjiis mosque in the year 74f> 
(A. D. 1345), when the people were assembled for the 
jiurpose of prayer against the plague, -which ceased on 
von. I. N * 
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that very day. The number that died tlaily in Damas- 
cus had been two thousand ; but- the whole daily num- 
ber when I was present amounted to twenty-four thou- 
sand. After prayers, however, the plague entirely 
ceased.” The mortality here mentioned is, perhaps, less 
credible than the miracle. But the stone beaMng the 
impression of a foot merits some consideration. Monu- 
ments of this kind are generally supposed to be remains 
of Buddhai'sm, yet it is possible, although tlity seem 
at present to belong properly to that religion, that tiicy 
may have claims to a much higher antiquity. The 
mark of a foot, seen by Herodotus near the river Tyras, 
was ascribed to Hercules. A similar impression in 
Ceylon, or among the Burmese, would be called the 
foot of Buddha : in Damascus it was thought to be the 
foot of Moses. The great distance between the coun- 
tries in which this singular sort of monument has been 
•found, and its existence at Damascus, tend equally to 
prove its great antiquit). It is remarkable that those 
druidical monuments, as they are commonly thought to 
be, which are called Cairns, are to be found in Judea, 
and at no great distance from Jerusalem. 

From Damascus, Ibn Batuta set out on his pilgrim- 
age to the* tomb of the prophet at Medina. On his way 
he passed through the town of Meshed Ali ; a j)lace 
rendered opulent by the offerings of pilgrims. In tliis 
resort of enthusiasts miracles were common. On the 
17 th of the montli Rajab,” says our traveller, cripples 
came from the countries of Fars, Room, Khorasan, and 
Irak, and assembled in parties of from twenty to thirty 
in number. They are placed over the grave of Ali soon 
after sunset. People then, some praying, some reciting 
the Koran, and others prostrating themselves, wait ex- 
pecting |heir recovery^ and rising when about night, 
they all get up sound and well. This is a matter well 
known a^iiong them : I heard it from creditable persons." 
This miracle is called in tha East the night of re- 

vivarfi 

Our traveller appears to have, for this time, abandoned 
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his intention of visiting Medina. lie went to Basra or 
Bassorali, and then made the tour of Irak ; in which 
country he was treated ■with honour^ receiving from the 
]n-ince a jiresent of money to defray liis travelling ex- 
penses for himself and his companions. The restless 
Musulnlan, having finished the districts belonging to 
tltc king of Irak on the tenth day^” entered those of Is- 
pahan. Respecting this city or Shiraz, ■which he next 
arriveef at, he states no particulars. He avows^ indeed, 
that his sole object in visiting the latter was to sec the 
sheikh Magd Oddin — the paragon of saints and worker 
of miracles. In Shiraz, also, ■W'as the tomb of the Imam 
Abu Abd Allah, respecting whom our author remarks, that 
he was the person who made known the way from India 
to the mountain of Sereiidib, and who wandered about 
the mountains in the island of ('eyion. By this we are 
perhaps to understand that it was he who first brought 
that pygriitiagc into vogue among the Mahometans. • 
IVnnlo the Imam wandered through the mountains of 
C eylon, in company ■W’ith about thirty faquirs, liis com- 
panions, suffering excce<lingly from hunger, ventured, 
contrary to his advice, to kill and cat an cloidiant. When 
tliey had all gone to sleep, the elephants came in a body, 
fuid smelling one of them, put him to death ; then tliey 
came to the sheikh, but, having smelled him, they did 
him no injury. One of them, however, took him up 
with his trunk, and carried him to some houses, where 
he layed him down gently, and then marched off. This 
affair procured the sheikh great honour among the peo- 
ple of Ceylon. Ibn Batuta w'ent next to Bagdad, ■which, 
notwithstanding all the injuries it ha<l lately sustained, 
was still a city of the first importance. From that jiLace 
he paid a visit to Tebriz, travelled among the Curds, and 
immediately afterwards set out fv Medina an^ Mecca, 
where he remained three years. 

From Mecca our unwearied traveller set out ^ith the 
merchants who were going to Yemen : here he visited 
all the chief cities, and then crossed from Aden to Zaila, 
a port of Abyssinia. This,” he says, is a city of the 

N 
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Berbers, a people of Soudan, of the Shafia sect : their 
country is a desert of two months* extent. The lirst 
part is called Zaihi, the \i\.stj^aJcdashu** This is the 
gadocia of the Tortujpicse. The food of the people was 
earners flesh and fish : the stench of the country was in- 
supportable, IV )in the smell of the fish and the ^ilood of 
the camels slaughtered in the streets. At IVIakdashu oi 
Magadocia, fifteen days* sail from Zaila, dic luxuries of 
the table appear to have been in abundance ; oui 
author speaks in complacent terms of the Klkushan, ;'r 
fricassee, the plantains boiled in new milk, the preserved 
lemon, peppcr-i)C)ds, and green ginger : these delicacies 
woie not touched till the uuvefiiied cravings of hunger 
were subdued, and moderated by a meal of rice. “ The 
people of Mdulashii,** lie observes, ‘^are very corpulent: 
they are enormous caters ; one of them eatijig as much 
as a congregation ought to do/* 

• Kjom M ikdashu he proceeded by sea to the g^umry 
of the 7i<v>vj (the Zinges or inhahiiants of Zanguebar), 
theiu'j to the island of Ma>nham or lyoinbas, and le- 
timium to J'Cuhca on the coast of the Zuiiuj, he sailed 
trom that ])lace to Zafar, “ the farthest city oT Yemen, 
and siiiuite'l on the shore of the Indian soa :** he found 
it to be a ill thy though o much fjeqiieiited place, and full 
of ili.’H, on account of the great quantity of fish and dates 
exposed tli ae for rjalc. The people fed their cattle and 
flocks also with fish, a custom which he o])served no 
wheicclse. From Zafar horses w^erc exported to India, 
and Avith a fair ^djid the passage w^as made in a month : 
in tlie present day it would hanlly occupy ten days. 
Half a day's journey beyond Zafar he found tlie city of 
El Ahkaf, in the neighbourhood of wliicli were ricli 
gardens, crowuied wdth the luxuriance of Indian vege- 
tation ; tjie beted-trec* twining round the stem of the 
cocoa-nut. Proceeding along the Arabian coast tow%'irds 
Amman or Oman, be first saAV the incense-tree at Ilasik: 
'when this tree is scarified, a fliMd like milk runs from it, 
which hardens in a short time, ard is tln'ii called hhcni, 
or frankincense. The hquses here were built of the 
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bones of fish^ and covered with tlic Klar.s of cainelf^. In 
the cities of Oman the flesh’ of the domestic ass \\f«s 
eaten, and sold in the streets as lawful food. 

From Arabia our traveller crossed to Ilorwvz', or Or- 
muz, a city on the sca-shore ; ^^but opposite to this,” he 
adds, ‘Jis new //o;wi/cr, an island, the capital of which is 
called II(irau7ia/" Thus it appears that the island called 
Oyfjnna hy the ancients received a colony from Ormuz 
or Arlfiozeia, and gradually changed its name. Here 
Ibn llatuta saw the strangest sight he had ever beheld : 
this was tlie head of a fish, that might be compared 
to a hill : its eyes were like two doors, so that people 
could go in at one eye and out at the other." This is a 
moderate statement when compared with that of the 
Greeks under Kiearehus ; who, towards the end of their 
voyage up the Persian Gulf, had an opporlunity of mca- 
^Ul^ng a r\halc that had gone aground near 
perlra^s oif the strands at Rohilla point. Those of the 
party who approached near enough to examine the 
monster repoited it to be fifty cul)its long, with a hit'e 
a eubit in tliiekness ; beset with shcll-fjsli, barnach«, and 
sca-wceds, find attended by dolphins larger than those 
seen in the Mediterranean. From the reports of ancient 
writers it rvouLil appear that the whale was .formerly a 
freqiicjit visitor of the Persian Gulf. 

Leaving G/muz, Ibn IJatuta .spent sonic time in tlie 
Persian province of Furs, and visited the })earl fisheiies; 
passed from Siraf, one of the chief shipping ports of tlie 
Persian Gulf, to liahrein, where the houses aic often 
overwhelmed with the sand of the desert; then to Koi.iif, 
wlierc dates are so abundant as to constitute the chief 
food of the cattle; and shortly after set out on a secenti 
pilgrimage to 3Iecea, where he arrived in the year 
of the Plegira (A. 1). 1332), th^c years after Ids forniCM' 
visit. 

'J'he pilgrimage being performed,, our tra^llcr again 
.'=’et forward, and directed his way to Judda, intending to 
cross the sea from Vemen to India; but unfavourable 
winds forced him back to a port called Has Dawair ; and 
N 3 
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it appears to liave been of little moment with him in 
what threction his journey lay, he joined the company 
of some Bedoween Arabs, and crossing a desert filled 
with ostriches and gazelles, passed into Upper Egypt, 
and so on to Cairo. After resting a few days at Cairo, 
he hastened forwards to Syria, Jerusalem, TriptjJi, and 
so on by sea to the country of Room, and the district of 
Anatolia. 

Among the Turkomans in Anatolia there a].[jc.irs to 
have existed a form of primitive hospitality wliich enr 
^Moorish traveller did not perfectly understand ; for such 
a practice as the following can hardly have arisen in the 
East from voluntary association: — In all the Turkoman 
towns,*" he relates, there is a Brotherhood ofYonthUy one 
of whom in particular is styled, my Brother. No people 
are more courteous to strangers, more readily supply 
them with food and other necessaries, or are more op- 
posed to oppressors than they are. The person styled 
tl,t‘ Brother is one aliout whom individuals of tlie same oc- 
cupation, or even friendless strangers, collect and con- 
stitute him their president. lie ilicn builds a cell, and 
puts into it a horse, saddle, and whatever else may he 
necessary ; he also attends on his comi)anions, and in 
the evening tliey all meet together, bringing whatever 
tliey may have collected for the use of the cell. Shoidd 
a stranger ariivc among them, they clieerfully maintain 
him till he leaves the country. The members of this 
association are styled the YouthSj and the ])resident the 
Brother.*' Ibn Batuta experienced the kindness of this 
society as soon as he arrived in Anatolia. A man came 
to him, in order to invite him and his companions to a 
feast. Our traveller w^as astonished fliat one who looked 
so poor should think of feasting so many ; but was in- 
formed, that this maii,;was one of the brotherhood, a 
company df two hundred silk merchants, who had a cell 
of thei^ own ; he therefore consented, and witnessed their 
extraordinary* kindness and lil^erality. Scenes of this 
kind occurred to him frequently among tlie Turkomans. 
On one occasion, when entering a town, he found himself 
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suddenly surrouiwled by a number of persons^ who seis(?(l 
the reins of his horscj .and caused him great, alarm ; but 
some one^ who could speak Arabic, coming up, said 
that they w^ere contending as to who should entertain 
him, as they belonged to the Society of Youths. Upon 
this lyj felt safe : the young men cast losts ; and Ibn 
Hatuta with his jiarty proceeded to the mansion of the 
winners. 

Visiting all the chief cities of Anatolia or Asia Minor, 
lie at loiTgtli came to JErzeroum. There the king enquired 
of him one day whether he had ever seen a stone that 
liad fallen from heaven ; he answered in the negative. 
vSuch a stone, continued the king, has fallen in the en- 
virons of our city ; lie then ordered some men to bring 
it in : it was a black, shining, and exceedingly hard sub- 
stance, not yielding to the hammer, and weighing above 
a talent. This is not the only mention of the fall of 
icrolites wJiich occurs in Arabian writers. They tcl| 
of a Shower of stones, which fell in the province of 
Africa Proper, and killed all w^ho were beneath it. 'J’hcy 
also j elatc that a stone was one day brought to the Calif 
Motawelvkel, wliich had fallen from the air in Tabaris- 
tan ; it weighed 840 rotl ^ : the noise it made in falling 
wiu hciti d at a distance of four parasangs in all directions, 
and it burictl itself in the ground five cubits deep. 
Many otljcr .similar instances are mentioned by them ; 
and the ohservatious of modern philosophers leaves no 
room to doubt the correctness of their accounts. But 
Jahedh lelatc.s a meteoric phenomenon of a much more 
extraordinary kind. At Aidhadj, a city between Ispalian 
and Kuzistan, as he narrates it, there was seen a dense, 
black cloud, so close to the earth that it might be almost 
touched with the head : tliere issued from it noises like 
the cries of a male camel. The^cloud at last broke, and 
there fell from it so terrible a rain, that it seemed as if 
the earth w'ere about to sutler from a sccotid deluge. 
After this the cloud tlir^w forth frogs and shabbuts (a 
.sort of fish) of great size These were eaten by the 

* G2i)lbs avoirdupois. 
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people^ or laid up iji store. It is .'ui incontestable fact 
that the volcanoes of the Cordilleras throw up iinincnse 
quantities of lish; and altliough a shower of fish is not 
very easily explained without the agency of a volcano, 
yet nature is so full of wonders^ tliat even in the present 
enlargetl state of knowledge, it would be i)crhjittfs pre- 
sumptuous to deny the fact altogether. 

11)11 Batuta appears to have vi^vMcd aU the principal 
towns and 'rurkish rulers in Anatolia; aiid it is* to he 
regretted that he has left us so brief a notice of of 
the ablest and most successful princes of the Ottoman 
family, which in his time wiis rapidly rising into ascend- 
ency. I lie says, to the city of Jhiisa, Avliich is 

a large jdaco, and governed by Iklitiyar Oddin f ikliaii 
Beg, son of Othman Jiik. J’his is one of the greatest, 
richest, and most extensive in rule, and commanding 
tlie greatest army of all the Turkoman kings : his prac- 
tice is to he coiustaiitly visiting his fortresses and districts, 
and to be enquiring into their circumstances. It is said 
that he never remains a month in any one placc.^’ 

From (’fistemooiij Batata crossed tlie Black Sea to 
Criin. 'ilic deseit of Kif>Jak he describes as gicen and 
productive, f at without ti'ce, mountain, hill, or wood in 
it. It was usnaliy travelled over in a sort of cait called 
tinha, the joun.ey being one of six months. Our traveller 
hired one of tlu'se carts to proceed to the city of El 
Kafa , uliich belonged to Moliainmeil Ezhek Klian. '^fho 
khan was at that time encamped with his retinue in a 
place called lii.sh T^fj, or Five Mountains, w lierc BaUila 
arrived on the first of the month llainadan. lie v, as 
struck with the sjiectacle of a moving city i/rcsented by 
the camp with its mosques and cooking-houses, the smoke 
from which trained behind as lliey moved along. The 
sultan received him gra^^iously, and sent him a sheo]), 
a liorse, and a leathoin hag of koomis, or mares’ milk, 
the favoui'ite Tatar beverage. 

Batuta had heard of the city of Bulgar, and had con- 
ceived a strong rlesire to see it, in order that he might 
have an opportunity of observing how far the reiiorted 
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severity of its climate, and the inequality of its nights 
and days, were truth ©r fiction. It was aitrated at a 
distance of ten days' journey from the Tatar camp. lie 
set out with a guide appointed by the sultan, and found 
on his arrival that the accounts of former travellers wcic 
perfectly correct. It 'was summer-time when he visited 
Buigny ; and the niglits were then so short, tliat befoit' 
he liad finislicfl tiic prayer of sunset, the time of even- 
ing p?a}^cr came on, whicli he hastily lan over ; he then 
said the prayer of ruidnight, and that called JCl M'itr; 
but before he hail ended he was ovxatahen by tiic dawn. 

In Ihdgar," says Ba Lula, “ i wMsltdtl of tlu iandof 
darkness, and certainly had a gieat ilesii e to go io it ficm 
that place. The distance was a journey of foi ry d;!};«. 
I wa^ diveited, thcicfore, from the umlcrtriking, bntli on 
account of its great danger and the little ^ o.ul to be 
derived from it. I was told that tbcie w'j»s no travelling 
thither extept upon little sledges, which au' diawii 
large dogs; and tliat dm i tig the whole of the join rev 
the roads are cpvoied with ice, upon w’hich neither the 
feet of man nor the hoofs of beasts can take any Jioid, 
These dogs, however, have nails by whicli iheii feet take 
firm hold on the ice. No one enters these pints ocept 
powerful merchants, each of vdiom has, perUiqis, a Imn- 
drecl such sledges as these, wdiich tliey load with provi- 
sions, diinks, and wood ; for neither tiecs, stones, nor 
houses aie met with there. The guide in this country 
is the dog, who has gone the journey several times, tl.c 
price of wdiicli will amount to about a thousand dinars. 
The sledge is harnessed to his neck, and with him tlirce 
other dogs arc joined, he, however, being the leader. 
The others then follow him w'ith the sledge, and when 
he stops they stop. The master never strikes or repri- 
mands this deg ; and when he |«oceeds to talje his meals 
the dogs arc fed tiist; for if this wxre not done they 
vrould become enraged, and perhaps run away, and leave 
their master to perish. • When the travellers have com- 
pleted their forty days or stages through this desert, they 
arrive at the land of darkjiess, and each man leaving 
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wliat he has brought with him, goes back to his appointed 
station. On the morrow *they return to look for their 
goodts, and find, instead of them, sable, ermine, and the 
fur of the siiijcab. If, then, the merchant likes what he 
finds, ho takes it away ; if not, he leaves it, and more is 
added to it. Upon some occasions, however, these^pcople 
will take back their own goods, ami leave those of the 
mercliants. In this way is their buying and st Ih'ng car- 
ried. on ; for the merchants know not whether it .’dtli 
mankind or demons that they have to do, not a soul be- 
ing seen during the transaction. It is one of the proper- 
ties of these furs that no vermin ever enters them.” 

lie returned from this tour to the camp of tlie sultan, 
wlunn he accompanied to Astrachan, situated on the 
Athil, or Volga, one of the greatest rivers of the world. 
Here the sultan always resided during the very cold 
weather ; and when the Volga and adjoining rivers were 
frozen over, the 'fatars spread some thou sand** bundles of 
hay upon the ice, and on this they travelled. 

it ai)])ears that one of the wives of the Tatar khan 
was a daughter of the emperor of tamstantiiioplc : this 
piiiicess obtained leave to pay a visit to her fathcT, and 
our author also was permitted to accompany lier. The 
fpiceii, who is here named Bailun, was attended in her 
journey by five thousand of tlie khan’s auny, about five 
hundred of whom were cavalry. “ At the distance of 
one day from Kl Sarai,” says our author, “ are the 
mountains of the Russians, who are Christians, witli red 
hair and blue eyes, an ugly and perfidious ])cople. They 
have mines of silver; and from their country arc the 
fiamim or pieces of silver bullion brought, each piece 
weighing five ounces.” 

MTien the cavalcade rcacheil the fortress of ]Mahtuli, 
on the frojiticrs of the /'inpire, (Avhieh still extended, as 
it appears, a distance of tw’o-arid-twenty days’ journc) 
to the liorth,) the emperor, attended by the ladies of bis 
court; %ct out with a large arm^ to meet the princess. 
She had brought with her a mosque, which she set up at 
every stage during the forme* part of her journey ; but 
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she left it behind at MahtuK, the office of micezzini 
ceaacdj she drank wine, and 'ate swine's flesh ; in sliort, 
she returned to Christianity, as soon as she entered her 
fatlier's territories. She carefully enjoined, however, 
die officers who came out to meet her, to pay every at- 
tentio.i to our learned theologian. 

Wlien the princess approaclietl Constantinople, the 
greatest part of its inhabitants, men, women, and chil- 
dren^ came out, attired in their finest clothes, either 
walking? or riding, beating drums and shouting as they 
proceeded. When the parties mixed the pressure was 
so great, that it was at the peril of his life, our traveller 
declares, that he caught a glimse of the meeting of the 
princess and her relations. They entered Constantinople 
about sunset, and the hells were then ringing at such a 
rate, that the very horizon shook with the noise." 

Soon after the arrival of the princess at Constanti- 
nople, Ibn Batuta, who appears to have already excited 
som^ interest as a remarkable traveller, was introduce*! 
at court : but his relation, which, though probably cor- 
rect, yet preseTits some historic difficulties, shall be given 
in his own words. On the fourth day after our ar- 
rival,” lie says, I was introduced to the sultan Takfur, 
son of George king of ConstantrK>ple fathei, 

George, was still living, but had retired from the world, 
become a monk, and given up the kingdom to his son, 
AV’licn I arrived at the fifth gate of the palace, whicli 
was guarded by soldiers, I ivas searched, lest I should 
carry any weapon with me; which is submitted to by 
every citizen as well as stranger, ivlio wishes to be 
introduced to the king. The same is observed by tlie 
emperors of India. I was introduced, therefore, anrl did 
homage. The emperor was sitting upon his throne, 
with liis queen and daughter, our mistress ; her brothers 
w^ere seated beneath the throne. I was kindly received, 
and asked as to my circumstances and awival ; also 
about Jerusalem, the Temple of tlic Resurrection, the 
cradle of Jesus, Bethlehem, and the city of Abraham 
^or IJebron), then of Damascus, Egypt, Irak, and the 
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country of Room ; to all of which I gave .suitable ve- 
plieg. A Jew' \vas our Interpreter. The king vva.s 
much Rurjjrii^cd at iny tale [[relating to the extent of hi.s 
travels peihaps], and said to his sons, ‘ Let this man be 
treated hon(>urahIy_, and give him a letter of safe con- 
duct.^ He then put a drc.ss of honour on mSb, and 
oidered a saddled horse to be given me, "^hh one of his 
owm umbrellas, which with them is a nmrk . '* in-otec- 
tion. 1 tiien requcstexl that he would aiipoint some 'ne 
to ride with me through the ditlcrent quarters of the 
city, that 1 might sec them. He made the appointment 
accordingly, and I rode about with the olliccr 'or .some 
days, witnessing the w'onders of the place. Its largest 
church is that of Saueta Sophia: I saw its outside oidy. 
Fts interior I could not see, bccau.se just within tlie 
door there wa.s a cross which cvciy one w ho entered was 
obliged to worship. It is said that tliis chinch is eac of 
tjie foundations of Asaf, the sou of Raraehias,. and 
nephew of Solomon. 'Fhc churches, monasteries, anil 
other places of worship within the city, aie iimuiner- 
able."' 

It is not easy to explain why our traveller should 
give the name of Tiikfnr to the emperor Andronieiis II. 
who W'as atdhis time (betwreen and L'JM) on the 

throne of (Constantinople.^ His assertion that tin? father 
of that prince wa.s still living in retirement is also at 
variance with other accounts. That the Ryziiitine In's- 
torians should pass over in silence tliose hmniliating 
alliances of marriage lietweeii the imperial house and the 
Tatar princes is not very extraordinary, hut it is kninvu 
thal Androiiicus the elder offered his daue,hrcr in mar- 
riage, in 1.8012, to the Grand Khan of the JMoguls; and 
many indications occur, in the early travellers, of a 
much more intimate cf?rrcspondence cxistiiig between 
the courts of Coiisiaiitinoplc and of ihe Last than is 
manifeslftd 'in the page of history. 

* Swfhe copies instead of Takfiir read NaLfur, wliicli inii?lit bo supposed 
to mean Nicephorus. Hut tl’is adds fresh chronol.^jfic.il difficulties. 
T'lie elder Aiidionieus died in 1.3 JiJ, according to Gibbon, the vear in which 
Ibii Jkitutn performed his first pilgrm ige to Mecca. fii:c the Tiavels ot 
Ibn B.ituta, translated by professor LeL*, p 8a. 
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The TurkSj wlien they became masters of ConstaiUi- 
nojpJe, borrowed from the Greeks many of tljcir customs 
and formalities, and even the fashion of tlieii d-ess. 
The pomp of the Ottoman court was arraii^cil, in a 
;yreat mcirsurc, in imitation of that of the (jlreek em- 
perors ;4 and it is curious to observe, that tlie odious 
custom of searching the persons of those ayIio are 
admitted to the imperial presence (a custom still 
retained at the Porte, even in the case of am- 
} a sadois,) appears to he among those whicli llie Turks 
Jiave only copied from the Greeks. It is also singular, 
that in tlic fourteenth ceiUury the iiopular belief of the 
fTreeks sliouhl refer the foundation of their principal 
church to Asaf, the nephcAV of Solomon. 

As the hrief mention wliicli Ibn 13atuta makes of the 
' iMirch of Saiicta Sophia is confined merely to its exterior, 
it may not he unaecentahle to iherejidcr tohear tlic account 
which gifen of it by another Arabian writer. Kl Ha-« 
-awi, A\ho visit'. vl Tonstaiitinople in the thirteenth cen- 
»nry, Avsites as fi^llcAvs : — In this place are statues of 
b'.iss ami marble, pillars, wonderful talismans, and other 
monuments of greatness, to which no equal can be found 
in the habitable world. Here is also Ayia (Saiicta) So- 
vliia, the greatest chinch they have. 1 was told by Va- 
ki:t Ihn Abil Allah, that he liad entered it, and that it was 
just as I had described it. Within it are 3()0 doors, 
and they say that, one of the angels resides tiicic. Hound 
about Ills |)l-icc lliey Iiavc made fences of gold ; and the 
tory whicli tlicy relate of him is very strange.” HI Ha- 
i nvi then piomiscs to speak, in another place, of the ar- 
jaiigemcnt of tins cliureli, its .size, height, doors, and the 
pillars that are in it ; also of the wonders of the city, its 
erder, the sort of fish found in it, the gate of gold, the 
fowers of marble, the brazen elephRiits, and all jts monu- 
ments and wonders.” And in conclusion, he exclaims, 

This c>v, Avliicli is greater than its rame,*?/''>;/ GV>d 
('f hh' ieu.uUj iii\d grace ir^ake the capital of I f^lam Ism 
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CHAP. III. 

TIIAVFXS OF IBN BATUTA CONTINUEp. 

ruN BATUTA KETUilNS TO TATARY. PROCEEDS TO CIIt^'lASM. 

SINGULAR CUSTOM. BOKHARA. ITS MOSQUE. BA LKlf. 

HINDOO CUSH. — THE FATHER OF THE SAlNT.s. - THE AFGHANS. 

SIND. RUINS NEAR LAHARI. MODE OF Lr.WI'G TROOPS. 

DEHLI. CHARACTER OF TJIK EMPEROR. IBN 'lATl . \ AP- 
POINTED JUDGE. EXPEDIENT TO RAISE MONEY. NARROWLY 

ESCAPES BFING 'put TO DEATH. TURNS FAQUIR. CHOSEN 

AMBASSADOR TO CHINA. NEGOTIATIONS BETWEEN THE COURTS 

OF PEKIN AND DFHH. TIU' EMBASSAGE SETS OUT. ATTACKED 

BY ROBBERS. iBN BATUTA TAKEN PRISONER. HIS SUFFER- 

INliS AND ESCAPE. CITY OF BARUN INFESTED BY YOGEES. 

THF C.OFTVRS. ORDEALS IN INDIA. JOURNEY TO CALICUT. 

f IIINFSE JUNKS. IMPFRIAL TREASURES LOST BY SHIPWRECK. 

IBN BATUTA GOES TO THE MALDIVES. IS MADE JUDGE. 

MARRIES THREE WIVES. FROCFEDS TO CEYLON. ASCENDS 

ADAM’s peak. KING OF THE MONKEYS. EMBARKS AT JOULAN. 

CAPrURED BY PIPvATFR. -- RETURNS TO THE MALDIVES. 

VISITS BT-NGAL, SUMATRA, TAWALLSI. ARRIVES IN CHINA. 

PAPER MONEY. GOG AND MAGOG. EL KHAN8A. TATAR 

rUNEKAL. RETURNS TO PERSIA, MECCA, REVISITS TANGIER. 

TRAVELS IN SPAIN. PROCEEDS TO SOUDAN. THACARl. 

ABU I.AriN. MALI. THE NIGER. HIPPOPOTAMI. CANNI- 
BALS. ’ naiMirCTOO. KAKAW. BARDAMA. NAKDA. RE- 

rU RNS, AND TAKES UP HIS RESIDENCE IN FEZ. 


After a stay of one month and six days in Constanti- 
nople, Ihn Batuta returned to Astrachan, where he re- 
mained a little time. Leaving Tatary he now pursuetl 
his journey into Khavaresm or Chorasm, through a 
desert ill supplied with herbage or water. But in this 
part of his narrative there is such a deficiency of detail, 
eitlier from the haste of the traveller himself, or the 
faidt of his abbreviato/^ that no interest can be found in 
tracing liis route, except that which is excited by his 
indefafig^tble love of locomotion. Chorasm was a popu- 
louS'-^city, and appeared to him to be the largest in the 
possession of the Turks. The people were polite and 
hospitable. One singular custom, however, prevailed 
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ainoiif^ them ; those who absented themselves from public 
worship were flopgcd by the priest in presence of the con- 
gregation, and fined, moreover, in a sum of five dinars. 
A whip was hung up in every mosque for the punish- 
ment of the neglectful. This custom is still retainerl in 
"Bokhar^'i, tvliere the people are driven to worship with 
the whip. The most numerous sect in Chorasm tvcre 
the Schismatics, or those who rejected predestination ; 
hut th#y did not care to spread abroad their heresy. 

From ICdiorasm, liatuta tvent to Bokhara, which he 
fuunfl but impel fectly restored from the desolation pouretl 
upon it by Jengis Khun. He proceeded next to Samar- 
caiid, a rich and beautiful city, sanctified, in the devout 
theologian’s eyes, by the tombs of numerous saints 
which it contained. Crossing the Gihon, he entered 
Khorasan, and travelling a day and night, through a 
desert without a habitation, arrived at Balkh, once a 
great city, 'but now in ruins. Jengis Khan had so. 
totally*destroycd it, that though the site of the town 
was evident enough, it was impossible to trace the ar- 
rangement of its buildings. The mosque, the Mahome- 
tan affirms, was one of the greatest in the world ; its 
pillars ’Were incomparable. But these were destroyed 
by the baibarian conqueror, in consequence of a popular 
belief, that a great treasure ivas buried beneath them for 
the repair of the edifice. 

From Balkh, the journey lay for seven days through 
the mountains of Kuhistan. This hilly country was 
thickly strewed with villages. Ibn Batuta came next 
to Herat, the largest city in Khorasan after the ravages 
of Jengis Khan. Thence to Barwanj in the road to 
which is a high mountain covered with snow, called 
Hindoo Cush,” that is, as our author whimsically trans- 
lates it, the Hindoo slayer, be<jfiusc most of the slaves 
brought thither from India die from the intenseiiess of 
the cold.” In the mountain called Bashai ^’as a cell 
inhabited by an old mark, called Ata Evlia^ that is, the 
Father of the Saints. He was said to be three hundred 
and fifty years old. To Batuta, indeed, he did not ap- 
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poav to I)c above firiy. He Said tliat every Lundredth 
year he liud a new growth* of hair and teetli, and that he 
had been onee ihe Rajah Aba llahini Rataii of India, 
who liad been buried at Multan, in the province of Sin- 
<'iia. Thc"^c talcs and reveries, however, found little to 
Ciicouvaj,e them in the superstition of tlie Mus^hnan, 
who provcfl rather sceptical on this occasion : he tvanted 
the boldness of Hindoo credulity. 

randiibar and C'abul were both in a ruined . st.it c- when 
vidted by our tiavollcr. I’his last is inludyited,' he 
Miys, by a people from Persia, whom they call Af- 
Lhans/' His testimony here, with respect to the descent 
<d’ tills people, is of some importance. '’J’ho Afghans 
themselves pretend that they are descendcil from the 
dew.“, ; and although all that is known in Europe respect- 
ing their language contradicts their assertion, yet there 
'U”<' learned Orientalists who are still willing to submit to 
die amherity of the Afghan histoiics. These histories, 
iewvcver, have so little of intrinsic merit, and arC of so 
mode] 1 ) a (bate, tiiat the asseveration of a well-informed 
( )riental traveller of the fourteenth centuiy ])repondeiatcs 
against tiiem. Batula describes them as a violent and 
])ow'erful people, exercising, in general, the piofcssion of 
1 1 i gl i ^v ay roliber y . 

Our iiKTcfaligablc traveller now^ embarked on the fcii ml, 
which he calls the greatest liver in the world, and de- 
scended to Lahari (perhaps T.arry Bunder), a towm situ- 
ated at iis mouth. At the distance of a fev/ miles frem 
this city* were tlic ruins of another, in w'hicli stones in 
the sha]‘0 of men and beasts, almost in numerable, were 
to be found. It was the general opinion of the country, 
that a great city formerly stood there, but that the in- 
habitants of it became so utterly lost to all piety and 
virtue, that God transformed them^ their beasts, their 
herbs, and even their Very seeds, into stones. He tra- 
velled neV to IMultan, the capital of Siiidia, where he 
witnessed the Indian mode of levying soldieis. 

On*thcdaypf the levy orVeview, the emir had a 
number of bows of various sizes pdaced before him, and 
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when any one offered himself to enlist as a bowman, he 
was obliged to draw one of* these bows with all his 
might ; a rank was then assigned him proportioned! to 
his strength. In like manner those who presented 
themselves as horsemen ran their horses at full speed 
towards, a drum which was suspended as a mark, and 
according to the effect done by their spears was their 
place decided. 

DehM he describes as the greatest city of Islamism in 
the East, combining at once both beauty and strength : 
it was composed, indeed, of four cities, which becoming- 
contiguous, formed one ; yet he observes that the 
greatest city in the world had the fewest inhabitants. 
Delili, when he entered it, was a desert : the inhabitants 
had fled from iheir houses to escape the cruelty of the 
emperor, nor could the encouragement which was held 
out to new settlers restore its population. 

This terrific ruler was the emperor Mohammed, son • 
of Ghiath Oddin Toglik, descended of the Turks who 
wore settled in the mountains of Sindia. This em- 
peror,"* according to our author, was one of the most 
bountiful and splendidly munificent men where he 
took, but in other cases one of the most impetuous and 
inexorable, and very seldom indeed did it ha^)pen that 
pardon followed his anger.” This was a dangerous 
kind of patron to approach ; but the learned theologian, 
Ibn Batuta, was received with singular favour, reaped 
tlic benefits of the emperor's generosity, and fortunately 
escaped from his displeasure. When he was called in 
to the imjierial presence, and had done homage, the 
vizier said to him, ‘ The lord of the world appoints you 
to the office of judge in Dehii ; he gives you, at the same 
time, a dress of honour, with a saddled horse and also 
twelve thousand dinars for your^ present support; he 
has, moreover, appointed you a yearly salary of twelve 
thousand dinars, and a portion of lands in life villages 
which will produce annu^y an equal sum.* The tra- 
veller, on receiving this unexpected appointment, did 
homage according to custom, and withdrew. But the 

VOL. I. o' 
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emperor's mnnificence di«l not stop here. I'lie newly- 
appointed judge of Deh'li received another present of 
twelve thousand dinars, and a cell, or endowed mansion, 
was likewise placed at his command. Yet so great 
were the expenses incurred by his following the court 
in the expeditions of the emperor, that he shortly found 
himself involved in debts to the amount of fifty-five 
thousand dinars. This embarrassment he contrived to 
get rid of by an Oriental artifice. ‘‘ About thfe tim * " 
lie says, 1 composed in Arabic a panegyric in praise 
of the emperor, and read it to him. He translated it 
for himself, and was wonderfully pleased wdth it; foi 
the Indians are fond of Arabian poetry, and arc very 
glad to be recorded in it. I then informed him of the 
debt 1 had incurred, which he ordered to be discharged 
from his own treasury, and added, ' Take care in future 
not to exceed the extent of yoUr income.' " 

Shortly after this, our traveller and judge experienced 
the anxiety of depending on the patronage of a ca])ricious 
tyrant. A sheikh who had been honoured with the 
confidence of the emperor, for some unknown cause, had 
incurred his displeasure ; enquiries w^ere then made as 
to those who liad kept company with the obnoxious 
individual. The judge Ibn Batuta was among the num- 
ber informed against. For four days together the ac- 
cused attended at the gate of the palace, while a council 
within sat deliberating on their fate. This was a painful 
.situation for our judge, who had seen tlie victims of the 
emperor's suspicion shot from Balistce, and trodden upon 
by elephants whose feet w^re cased with knives. Ho 
betook himself, however, to continueil fasting, and tasted 
nothing but water. On the first day he repeated the 
sentence, God is our support, and the most excellent 
patron," three-and-thirty thousand times, and after the 
fourth day he was cielivcred ; but the sheikh and all 
ihejGt^ei^ who had visited him were put to death. 

' .cjperror-struck at this stern act of despotism, Ibn 
Bal^ta resigned the office of judge^ gave all he possessed 
to the faquirs, and putting or the tunic of that order. 
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passed the various grades of mystical probation till he 
was able to keep a continued fast of five days; he then 
breakfasted on a little rice. 

After this he was sent for by the emperor, and, going 
to the palace in Iiis coarse tunic, was received more 
graciously than ever. Mohammed said to him, 1 wish 
to sencf you as ambassador to the cmjieror of China, 
for I know you love travelling in foreign countries.*’ 
To thii proposition he gladly consented ; and dresses of 
honour, librses, money, and every thing necessary, were 
immediately supplied him for the journey. 

The emperor of China, it appears, had at this time 
sent presents of great value to the sultan, and requested 
from him permission to rebuild an idol temple m the 
country about the mountain of Kora, on the inac- 
cessible heights of which there was said to be a plain of 
three months* journey in extent. Here,** says our 
author, tl^erc resided many infidel flindoo kings. The 
extreiifities of these parts extend to the mountains of^ 
Thibet, -where the musk gazelles are found. There are 
also mines of gdld on these mountains, and poisonous 
grass growing, such that when the rains fall upon it 
and run in torrents to the iieiglibouring rivers, no one 
dares to drink of the water timing the time of their 
rising ; should any one diiuk of it, he dies immediately. 
The idol temple was called liur Khana (Buddh Khana): 
it stood at the foot of the mountain, and was destroyed 
by the Mahometans, who at the same time made them- 
selves musters of the level country. But as the people 
of the mountains depended wholly for subsistence on 
the possession of the plain, they procured the Emperor 
of Cliina to intercede in their favour with the king of 
India. Besides, tlie people of China were accustomed 
to make pilgrimages to this idol temple, which was 
situated in a place called SemhaT.*’ It is eilsy to un- 
derstand that tlie idol temple, or Budkhana hete referred 
to, was situated on th^ frontiers of Budtan, the 
tiferous air of which country, arising from the rankuess 
o 2 
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and superabundance of its vegetation, might easily give 
birth to the story of poisonous rivers. 

To this request the emperor of Dehli replied, that 
no church whatsoever could be permitted to exist in a 
country subject to Mahometans, unless where tribute 
was jiaid ; on this condition only could the tepiple be 
rebuilt. Ibn Batuta was appointed ambassador to carry 
this harsh answer ; at the same time presents also of 
great value were prepared and entrusted to twosSavour- 
ites of the emperor. A body of a thousand cavalry 
attended the embassage to conduct it to the place of 
shipping. 

The expedition, while proceeding towards the coast, 
passed tJirough a country which was in a very disturbed 
state ; they met with and totally routed a party of the 
insurgents, but one of the officers who had charge of 
the presents lost his life in the conflict. A few days 
after, the alarm was given that the Hindoos were at- 
tacking a Mahometan village in the neighbourhood ; 
and Ibn Batuta and his friends immediately rode off to 
defend the Moslems. The Hindoos 'vp’ere put to flight 
at the first onset ; but afterwards perceiving our luckless 
ambassador left behind, with only five companions, they 
returned ^ to the charge, and succeeded completely in 
cutting off his retreat. He fled as fast as his horse could 
carry him ; but finding himself at length in a valley 
closely interwoven with trees, and from which there was 
no escape, he alighted from his horse and gave himself 
up as a prisoner. 

The robbers then stripped him of every thing he had, 
bound him, and carried him with them for two days, 
intending to kill him. Of their language he was quite 
ignorant. They at length let him go, and he directc<l 
bis course he knew not whither. Fearing that they 
might change their purpose and return to take his life, 
he hid himself in a forest thickly interwoven with trees 
and thorns, and there remained some time in close con- 
cealment. MTienever be ventured upon the roads, they 
seemed to lead him either tp the villages of the Hindoos or 
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to melancholy ruins : he was always, therefore, under the 
necessity of returning ; and thrus he passed seven whole 
days in a state of the greatest horror. His foofl was 
the fruit and leaves of the mountain trees. At length, 
on the seventh day, he caught sight of a black man, 
who had with him a small water-vessel, and a walking 
staff shod with iron. After mutual salutations, the 
black man enquired his name. He answered. Mo- 
hammeil. I'o a similar interrogation, the black man 
rejdied, 151 Kalb El Karih (the wounded heart). He 
then gave our wretched traveller some pulse and some 
water to drink, and asked him to accompany him on his 
journey. Ibii Batuta made the effort, but found him- 
self unable to move, and sunk on the earth. The black 
man then took him on his shoulders, and as he walked 
along his exhausted companion fell asleep. About dawn 
next morning Ibn Batuta awoke, and found himself at 
the emperop's palace gate. 

A courier had already brought to Dehli an ac-* 
count of all that had happened. The emperor endea- 
voured to repaif with kindness the misfortunes of his 
ambassador : he gave him twelve thousand dinars ; ap- 
pointed another officer to take charge of the presents in 
the room of him who had been killed, and shortly after 
the expedition again set forward. They passed by Kul, 
where so many accidents had previously taken place, to 
Kanoge, Merwa, and Gwalior, a fortress of India, re- 
markable in all ages, and of which our author gives an 
entertaining history ; thence they came to the city of 
Barun. 

Ill the neighbourhood of Barun (a small city inha- 
bited by Moslems) were infidel districts, infested by 
wild beasts, which frequently entered the town anil tore 
the inhabitants. It was reported, nevertheless, that 
such as entered the streets of th^ town were mot really 
wild beasts, but some of those magicians called yogees, 
who have the power of assuming what shapes they 
please. Ibn Batuta repeats the story told by Ctesias 
seventeen centuries before, when he affirms that the 
o 3 
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yogccs are alile to abstain totally from food for many 
months together. Many of •them/’ he says, dig 
houses for themselves under ground, over which any one 
may build, leaving them only a place for the air to pass 
through. In this the yogee will reside for months with- 
out eating or drinking any thing. I have heard,, of one 
who remained thus for a whole year. They have also 
the power of foretelling events.” 

Among other miraculous qualities ascribed to' these 
yogees by our author, is that of being able to kill a man 
with a look. This power, however, was more fre- 
quently possessed by women, who were in that case 
called goftars. The cruelties practised in India upon 
those wretches who had the misfortune to become the 
objects of superstitious apprehension, were precisely the 
same as the ordeals of European witches. While J5a- 
tuta was judge of Dehli, a supposed goftar w'as brought 
jbefore him, charged with having killed a child by her 
looks. The judge sent her to the vizier, who ordered 
her to be thrown into the river Jumna, with four large 
water- vessels tieil to her. She floated nevertheless, and 
accordingly the vizier ordered her to be burnt. The 
people distributed her ashes among them, believing that 
whoever fpmigated himself with them would be secure 
from the fascinations of a goftar for the following year. 
The Arabian travellers of the ninth century, Wahab and 
Abu Zaid, also remarked, in the the north of India, the 
ordeal by Are, practised precisely in the same manner as 
in Europe. The accused i)erson carried a bar of heated 
iron a certain distance : his hand was then bound up, 
and the covering was sealed by the magistrate. If at 
tlic expiration of a few day the marks of the fire had dis- 
appeared, the accused was declared innocent; if not, his 
guilt was considered as established. 

Our traveller's roufe was now directed towards the 
country o^ Malabar. The whole of the way by land 
lay ojy^ider the shade of trees; and at the distance 
erf eV^y half mile was a house made of wood, with 
chambers fitted up for the reception of the wayfaring. 
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in the city of Mcnjarun, he found four thousand Maho- 
metan merchants. In Pattan*, on tlie contrary, inha- 
bited by Brahmins, there was not a single Mahometan. 

Having arrived at Calicut, a great port frequented by 
wealthy merchants from all parts, Batuta waited three 
months for the season to set sail for China. He gives 
an accurate description of the great Chinese ships called 
junks : — The sails of these vessels are made of cane 
reeds, woven together like a mat ; which, when they j)ut 
into port, ‘they leave standing in the wind. In some of 
tliese vessels there will be a thousand men, six hundred 
of them sailors, and the remainder soldiers. Each of 
the larger vessels is followed by three others of infe- 
rior sizes. These vessels are no where built except in 
tlie farthest ports of China. They are rowed with large 
oars, which may be compared to great masts, over some 
of which five and twenty men will be stationed, who 
work standing. The commander of each vessel is a 
groat eftiir. In the large ships, too, tliey sow garden* 
herbs and ginger, which they cultivate in cisterns ranged 
along the side. * In these also arc houses constructed of 
wood, in which the higher officers reside with their 
wives : every vessel is, therefore, like an independent 
dty. Of such ships as these Chinese individuals will 
sometimes have large numbers, and, generally speaking, 
the Chinese are the richest people in the world." 

The time of the voyage at length arrived. There 
were thirteen large junks in the port, and one of these 
was appointe<l for the reception of the embassage. The 
imj>erial presents were already embarked ; and Batuta, 
who preferred the accommodation of one of the smaller 
vessels, had sent all liis property on hoard, remaining 
himself on shore to attend prayers in the mosque. The 
fleet was to set sail on the morrov^ hut during the night 
a violent hurricane came on, the sea rose aiui destroyed 
most of the great vessels in the harbour, ammig others, 
the juuk containing the treasure : the crew and imperial 
officers all perished, and the wealth was lost. I’he ship 
in which Batuta had embarked his effects had succeeded 
o 4 
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in getting off to sea. Nothing remained to him now but 
his prostration carpet and ten ciinars which were given 
him by some holy men. 

After this misfortune our traveller was afraid to re- 
turn to tlie court of Dehli ; he sought, therefore, and 
obtained the protection of the king of Hinaur, w -h 
whom he remained for a little time, and tlieii proceeded 
to the Maidive islands. These islands,*' he says, 
are about two thousand in number, and coviitifute 
one of the wonders of the world." He describes the 
people as extremely neat, but weak and delicate in their 
persons. The principal islands were governed by a 
w'oman ; a remark made also by the Arabian travellers 
of the ninth century- Their chief trade consisted in a 
sort of thread made of the fibres of the cocoa-nut : the 
nut is macerated in water, and afterwards beaten with a 
mallet till it grows quite soft ; the fibre is then spun out 
and twisted into ropes. This thread is usetl to sew 
‘"together the ships of Yemen and of India. ' 

Ibn Batuta rose into great consideration in the island 
of Mold, from the name of which he supposes the whole 
of the cluster to have been called the Maldives,* He 
accepted the office of judge, married three wives, and 
rode on horseback : an honour which he alone was al- 

i. ^ ^ 

lowed to share with the vizier. But this great personage, 
who was also the queen's husband, at length grew jealous 
of his increasing influence ; Batuta in consequence, who 
was, perhaps, tired also of remaining so long in one place, 
thought it prudent to retire from the island, and having 
divorced two of his wives he set sail for Maabar, a name 
which the Arabians give to the southern portion of the 
Carnatic and Coromandel co^t : it must not, therefore, 
be confounded with Malabar, to which it bears so close a 
resemblance. 

The wiiid shifted in the commencement of the voy- 
age, ro^tc a dangerous degree of violence, and forced the 

there is more likelihood in the ct^jccture of those who suppose the 
of the Malilives as well as that of the Laccadives to signify the thou, 
sotnd tides; the word Mn/, in the dialects, .'ind I.accOt in the Sanscrit, both 
digrtiiying a thousand. Dib or Dipa is at' island. 
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vessel to Ceylon. The great mountain Sercnclib^ our 
author affirms^ was visible at* a distance of nine days* 
sail : it looked like a pillar of smoke, the clouds rolling 
at its feet. Wlien the ship entered the harbour, it was 
not without difficulty that the Mahometans were per- 
mitted to land ; but as Ibn Batuta represented himself 
to be related to the king of Maabar, he was treated with 
respect. When admitted to the king's presence, he stated 
the object of his coming to the island to be, to visit 
the bless&l footstep of our forefather Adam." To this 
pilgrimage the king gave his permission ; appointed 
j ogees and Bralimins to accompany the Mahoinedaiu 
with servants to carry provisions. The mountain of 
Serendib, or Adam's Peak, might be ascended by two 
roads: the one, called by the natives the way ofBafcn," 
or Adam ; the other, the way of Mama,” or Eve. The 
latter was much the more practicable of the two ; but tlm 
merit of the pilgrimage was enhanced by the roughness 
of the*i-oad : the way of Baba was accordingly preferred.* 
The precipice immediately below the sacred summit is 
climbed by means of iron chains, fixed to pins driven in 
the rock. Of these chains there are ten in number, one 
above the other ; the last of them is called the chain of 
witness,” because those who have arrived at it and look 
down are seized with a sti'ong apprehension that they 
shall faU. At the tenth chain is die cave of Khizr, a 
spacious cavern in which pilgrims leave their provisions, 
and then ascend about two miles to the top of the mouii- 
uin to the rock on which is the impression, called the 
** footof Buddlia" by the Hindoos, and Adam's foot" 
by Mahometans. “ The length of this impression," 
says Batuta, is eleven spans. The Chinese came here 
at some former time and cut out from this stone the 
place of the great toe, together with the stone about it, 
and placed it in a temple in the cTly of Zaitutf. Pilgrim- 
ages are made to it from the most distant parte of China. 
In the rock containing jthe impression have been cut 
nine small excavations, into which infidel pilgripis put 
gold, rubies, and other jewels : hence you will see the 
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faquirs^ who have come as pilgrims to the cave of 
Kliizr, racing to get first to these excavations, in order 
to secure whatever maybe in them.” In one particular 
die account which Ibn Batuta gives of Adam’s foot” 
differs essentially from that of Wahab in the ninth cen- 
tury, who had not made the pilgrimage himself, but 
received the tlescription, perhaps, only from the natives. 
'\V''ahab says, that the print of the foot is not nine 
spans, but seventy cubits in length ; and he ad^s the 
curious circumstance, that while Adam placed one toet 
on the mountain he stood with the other in the sea. 

In the woods round the foot of Adam’s Peak he saw 
great multitudes of monkeys, of a dark colour, and with 
lx?ar(ls like men. Like the Greeks of antiquity, he ap- 
pears to have been nearly forced into a belief that these 
animals are but a variety of the human species. 'File 
sheikh Othman and his son, two j)ious and credible per- 
.^ns, assured him that the monkeys have a chief, whom 
they treat as if he were a king: he wears on his head a tur- 
ban composed of the leaves of tr^es ; four monkeys, with 
rods in their hands, constantly wait upon him and sup- 
ply his table with nuts, lemons, and other mountain fruit. 
Our traveller saw here a white elephant in the possession 
of the king. 

From Ceylon the restless Mahometan set sail for the 
cx)ast of Coromandel. In the middle of the voyage a 
violent tempest camq, on, and the vessel was nearly lost. 
From Coromandel he crossed through the interior to 
Malabar ; and after a little time embarked at Coulan to 
return to Hinaur. New calamities beset him ; the ship 
in which he sailed was captured by pirates : he was 
robbed of all that he possessed, and put ashore stripped 
nearly naked. In this plight he arrived at Calicut, 
where lie took refuge in a mosque, till some of the mer-^ 
chants who had known liim in Dehli learned his situation 
and carne m his relief. Having again visited the Mal- 
dive islands, he proceeded to Bengal, which appeared to 
him,tl^c cheapest and most plentiful country he had ever 
seen. ^ His chief object in coming hither was to visit a 
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f^reat saint who dwelt in the mountains of Kamru, which 
acyoin the mountains of .Thibe’t, and are frequented by 
the musk gazelles. The sheikh Jala! Oddin^ the saint 
in question, treated our pilgrim w'ith attention, and 
placed on him at parting tlie fine goats' hair garment 
which he wore himself. 

Returning to the sea-side, Batuta found a junk pre- 
paring to set sail for Sumatra. Unable to resist tlie 
temptafion of the voyage, he accordingly embarked, am! 
after a voyage of fifty days, arrived at the country of 
Barahnakar (apparently one of the Nicobar islands), 
where the men have mouths like dogs. Their houses 
were made of reeds along the. shore. In fifteen days he 
arrived at the island of Sumatra, the king of which at 
that time was a generous prince, and a great lover of tlie 
professors of Mahometan laiv. Ibn Batuta, in con- 
sequence, met with a kind reception at his court. He 
remained hferc but fifteen days ; ami the king fitted him 
out foi^his voyage to China ivith provisions, fruit, and* 
money. After a^voyage of four and thirty days, he came 
into what is called the Calm Sea.” This sea has a red 
colour, and is without either wind, wave, or motion* 
The Chinese junks, when they arrive in it, are obliged 
to be towed by the smaller vessels. ^ 

After navigating for seven and thirty days these tran- 
quil waters, which resemble, in some measure, tliat por- 
tion of tlie Atlantic called the Lady's Bay," our 
traveller arrived at a country named from its king Ta- 
walisi, and of whose situation it is impossible to form 
any probable conjecture. The king, he says, was suf- 
ficiently powerful to oppose the emperor of China. The 
peoiile were idolaters, handsome iii appearance, and re- 
sembling Turks : they were of a copper colour, possess- 
ing great strength an«l bravery. 'Fhe women rode on 
horseback, excelled in throwing tBe javelin, find fought 
like men in battle. One of the chief townsj Kailuka, 
the port at which the shyi put in, was governed by the 
king's daughter. She sent for our traveller, welcomed 
him politely in Turkish, and calling for ink and paper. 
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wrote the bismillah in his presence. Leaving this coun- 
try, Batuta arrived in s6ven days at the first of the 
Cliinese provinces. He describes in terms of high 
admiration the industry, wealth, cultivation, and good 
order of China. • 

He also observes that the dealings of the Chinese are 
carried on with paper. They do not buy or sell, he says, 
dtlier with the dirhem or the dinar ; but sjiould any one 
get these coins into his possession he would mck tl^em 
down immediately. As to the paper, every piefce of it is 
in extent about the measure of the palm of the hand, and 
is marked with the king's stamp. AVTien these papers 
happen to be torn or worn out with use, they are carried 
to a house which is just like the mint with us, and new 
ones are given in place of them by the king. This is 
done without interest, the profit arising from their cir- 
culation accruing to the king. 

, The people of China were in his estimation the most 
skilful artificers on the face of the earth. In pointing 
none came near them. In proof of this he relates a 
a pleasant anecdote: — I one day entered into one of 
their cities for a moment ; some time after I had occa- 
sion again to visit it, and what should I see upon its 
walls, and, upon papers stuck up in its streets, but pic- 
tures of myself and my companions I This is constjintly 
done with all who pass through their towns. And 
sliould a stranger do any thing to make a flight neces- 
sary, they would send out his picture to all the provinces, 
and he would be in consequence detected.” 

The first city he came to in China was El Zaitun.* 
The port appeared to him to be tlie finest in the world. 
He saw in it about a hundred of the largest sized junks ; 
the small vessels were innumerable. The Mahometan 
merchants here were numerous and wealthy ; and when 

• The Arabians supposed that ZaitunyiiM so namcnl from the word which, 
in their langgagc, signiheb an o/ive, although they at the same time re- 
marked with surprize that no olives grew there. This city, liy ninny con. 
Sidcred to be the same as Canton, is the Thsiuan cheu Ju of the Chinese, 
and 18 situated above a hundred and twenty leagues to the north-west of 
that city, and a little Ao the iwrtliot Nankin. It was formerly called 'Isscu 
thump, of which the Arabiauf made Zaitun and Marco Folo Zaithoum. — 
Klditrothf Journ. Asiat. vol. v p. 41. 
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any stranger of their own persuasion happened to arrive, 
they treated him with. such such unsparing liberality^ 
that they very soon made him as wealthy as them- 
selves. 

From Zaitun, Ibn Batuta made a voyage of twenty- 
seven days to Sin Kilan, one of the largest cities in 
China. Here also he found a mosque and Mahometan 
judge; and indeed he affirms, that in every great town 
of China tliere were Mahometan merchants, with a 
judge anti sheikh El Islam to settle their disputes. lie 
learneil that beyond El Zaitun there was no town of 
any consequence. Between it and the obstruction of 
(jog and Magog there is, sis I was told, a distance of 
sixty days : the people who inhabit that place eat all 
tlie men they can overcome, and hence it is that no one 
goes to those parts.^' By tliis obstruction of Gog and 
Magog, it has been supposed that we are to understand 
the great wall ; but as Batuta takes care to inform us 
tliat Ifc had neither seen it himself, nor received an ac- 
count of it from any one who had, it seems likely that 
he doubted the^truth of this part of his information. In 
Fanjanfur he met an acquaintance of his youth, a native 
of Ceuta. This man had also held an office in the 
palace of Dehli, but coming to China he had amassed 
great wealth. Ibn Batuta remarks, that fie met the 
brother of the same person a short time after in Soudan, 
and exclaims, What a distance between these two 
brothers ! ” But in Ibn Batuta*s days the Mahometan 
merchants appear to have frequently extended their 
negotiations from China to the Atlantic. 

A river navigation of ten days brought our traveller 
next to El Khansa (perhaps Chensi), which he describes 
as the largest city on the face of the earth. As every 
house is surrounded by a garden, the lcngj;h of the city 
extends a journey of three d^s. The city of El 
Khansa was divided into six cities, each of J:hcse being 
surrounded by a wall. In the first were the guards, 
twelve thousand in nunfber. In the second oity, which 
was the most beautiful, resided the Jews, Christians, 
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and Turks^ who adored the sun : the Christians men- 
tioned here were probaWy some Nestoriaiis, who pene- 
trated into China either throupjh Persia or from the 
Chriatians of St. Thomas, in Malabar. The third divi- 
sion was chiefly occuj^ied by the officers of government. 
The fourth appears to have been the quarter of the 
wealthy. The fifth and largest city was inhabited by 
tile common Chinese people. Among the curious manu- 
factures which Batuta saw in this place he iiv^ntions 
particularly the dishes composed of reeds, glued togetner 
and painted over with brilliant and permanent colours. 
The population of the sixth city was composed of sailors, 
fishermen, ship caulkers, and carpenters. 

Some troubles at this time broke out among the mem- 
bers of the reigning family, which led to a civil war and 
tlie death of the khan. The deceased monarch was 
buried with great pomp, after the Tatar custom. A 
large excavation was dug in the earth, in which a beau- 
tiful couch was spread, and the khau with his artbs and 
rich apparel were laid upon it. All the gold and silver 
vessels of his house, four female slaves, and six of his 
favourite Mamelukes, were buried with him. The earth 
was then heaped upon them to the height of a large hill, 
and on this hill four horses were impaled. In conse- 
quence of these disturbances, Batuta hastened to quit the 
country. 

From K1 Zaitun he sailed to Sumatra, and thence to 
Calicut and Ormuz. He then made the tour of Persia 
and Syria, and at length made the pilgrimage of ]\Iecca 
for the third time, in the year 7M) (AD. 1348). He 
returned to Tangier the following year, and visited his 
native country. But his passion for travelling was 
not yet subdued. He set out soon after for Spain; and 
after wandering thjgjugb the southern portion of that 
country, life returned to Morocco, on his way to Soudan, 
or tlie coui’try of the Niger. After leaving Segehnessa, 
a journey of five and twenty days brought him toThagari, 
a viDage in which," he observes, there is nothing 
good; for its houses and mosques are built with stones of 
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saltj and covered with the hides of camels."* The peo- 
ple of Soudan purchasecl this salt_, cut into regular masses, 
which witli them passed for money. 

Having crossed the Great Desert he came to Abu La- 
tin, the first district of Soudan. 'Jlic inhabitants were 
diiefly merchants. Their clothing was brought from 
Egypt. The women appeared to our traveller extremely 
beautiful. No one here,"" he observes, is named 
after l^is father but after liis maternal uncle. The sister"s 
son alwa^'s succeeds to the property in preference to the 
son ; a custom which I witnessed no where else, except 
among the infidel Hindoos of Malabar.’" 

[Proceeding from Abu Latin to Mali, he found the 
roads shaded by trees of so great a size that a caravan 
might shade itself under one of them : as he jrassed by 
one of tliovse trees, he saw a weaver working at his loom, 
in tile hollow of the trunk. Happening while at Mali to 
meet the king one day at a feast, he rose up and said^ 
“ 1 hftve travelled the world over, and have seen its 
kings ; and now I have been four months in thy terri- 
tories •but no pVseiit, or even provision, from thee has 
yet reached me ; now what sliall I %ay of thee, when 
iiUenogated on this subject hereafter.^"’ In consequence 
of this remonstrance, the sultan appointed liim a house 
with suitable provisions. 

rraveliing along the Niger, which he calls the Nile, 
Hatuta saw on the banks of a great gulf or lake a great 
number of IIip]>opotami. He was liere informed, that 
in some parts of Soudan the infidels eat men ; but that 
they eat none but blacks, tlie flesli of white men being 
unwholesome, because not properly matured. After a 
few days he arrived at Tiinbuctoo, regarding which he 
relates no particulars. The town of Kakaw, farther on, 
was thought to be the most beautiful in Soudan. He 
came then to Bardama, and afi^rwards to*Nakda, a 
handbomc town built with stone of a r<.d colour. Rich 
copper mines were in its immediate vicinity. From this 
]ilace he returned to Fcz,*wherc he took uji his residence 
in the year 754 (A.D. 1353), eight and twenty years 
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after he had first set out upon his travels, lie had in 
tlie mean time discharged the obligations which he 
had imposed upon himself in the course of his wander- 
ings: he had visited the three brothers of the sh^kh 
Borlian Oddin El Aaraj, who respcclively resided in 
Persia, in India, and in China ; and to the brother of 
the sheikh Kawam Oddin, whom he had met in the last 
named country, he brought tidings of his relative in the 
heart of Soudan. 
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THF NEW WORLD. CANNIHALS. THF I'KhClOUS METALS. 

Thk nations of the Nortli, liowevcr rude and bar- 
barous they might appear in the eyes of tlie luxurious 
Roinaiis, were yet raised far above the abject condition 
of an utter indifference to knowledge. The kindred 
races of the fjJennan and Sclavonian nations were very 
extensively diffused: their free polity and restless dispo- 
sition maintained a perpetual intercourse between them - 
and even the nature of the country which they occupied 
seems to warrant the conclusioiij that the geographical 
knowledge possessed by the northern nations was never 
‘"ircuni scribed within such narrow limits as those whicli 
confined the views of the early inhabitants ^f Greece 
and J taly. • 

In all the accounts that remain to us of Scandi- 
navia, from the age of Pytheas to that of Alfred, we 

VOL. I. P 
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meet with none but Gothic names. Again, the Scandi- 
navian mythology preserved in the Kdda presents only 
those physical traits which properly belong to northern 
climates, and those usages whicli are found only among a 
warlike and a maritime people. Thus, a northern god 
invents the art of skating, and the mortal remains of a 
deified hero are consumed on a vessel launched out to 
sea. Even in Valhalla, the clashing of aim': is heard 
amid the festivities, and mead takes the jdace of* jiectar 
at the table of Odin. All these circumstances, poetical, 
geographical, and mythological, combine to prove that 
from the remotest times Scandinavia, properly so called, 
has been in the occupation of a single people. 

Hut to the east of these hereditary possessions of the 
Goths wandered the nomad tribes of Scythians and Sar- 
matians. Much information respecting these resulted 
from the Scandinavian expeditions of the tenth and 
.twelfth centuiics. Till the year 1157 Finland was the 
resort of savages, who lived by piracy, and who were 
known by the names of Fins and Kypals. The Fins 
who in the first century, as it ai)pears from the descrip- 
tion of Tacitus, were established in the north of Poland, 
had fixed themselves before the sixteenth century in the 
country which at present bears their name. It appears, 
indeed, that colonies of that people penetrated even into 
some districts of Scandinavia. In the tenth and eleventh 
centuries the Gulf of Finland was cdWed KifHaJa Botn: 
it was a principal theatre of action to the Scandinavian 
pirates. 

The Swedes, being converted to Christianity, turned 
their arms in the tw'elfth and thirteenth centuries against 
the inhabitants of Finland and the north of Russia. 
These zealous crusaders, by a blunder suited to the ig- 
norance of the age, gave to the savages, who were the 
objects of their warfare, the name of Saracens. Conrad, 
duke Masovia, in a letter written in 1239^ summoned 
the German knights to war against his pagan neighbours,' 
whom he calls the Prussians and other Saracens. This 
name occurs again, torn comp^etely*from the claims of 
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geography, in an old romance on the birth and adven- 
tures of the enchanter Merlin^ in which even the Anglo- 
Saxons are called Saracens.’*^ It appears to have been ■ 
during this period that the city of Abo was founded in 
the middle of Finland : it was called in Finnish l^’iirku, 
from the Swetlisli word tory, which signifies a market- 
place. The sound of this name misled Adam of Biemen 
into the belief tliat there were Turks in Finland. 

ThcFint^'epid seamen of the Nortli, harassed by their 
piracies tfic shores of Armorica, and defied the powder of 
the Roman empire. The earliest account of the ser- 
vices rendered to geograjdiy hy those hardy adventurers 
has been preserved tons by 'king Alfred, whose reign ex- 
tended from 872 to , 901 . That great prince translated 
into the Anglo-Saxon tongue the geography of Orosius, 
a Spanish monk who flourished in the beginning of the 
fifth century ; but Alfred, in order that the woik might 
be more coihplete^ added to the translation the narratives, 
of two*coiitemporary travellers in the north of Europe. 

One of these ,\vas Other, a Norwegian nobleman, who 
sought a refuge at the court of AlfVed from the civil wars 
and disturbances of his native country : he was esteemed 
in his own country a man of great wealth, and possessed 
six hundred tame deer, besides six decoy deer, and twenty 
head of cattle. He also received an annual tribute from 
the Fins, w'hich was paid in valuable furs, feathers, whale- 
bone, and ship cables made of the skins of seals. Thus 
it appears that the manners of the North were nearly the 
same a thousand years ago as they are at present. 

Other dwelt in Halgoland (the most nortlierii part of 
Norway), on the shores of the Western Sea. The country 
to the north of his habitation was waste and uninhabited, 
with the exception of a few spots to which the Fins re- 
sorted in the summer season to h^nt or fislj. Being 
desirous to know how far that uninhabited country ex- 
tended towards the north, he sailed northward? along the 
coast, keeping the open sea always on the larboard or 
left hand of his course. Three days' sail brought him-^ 
*■ Percy, Rflics of ancient Poetry, iii. p. 27. 
p 2 
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as far to the north as the whalc-fisliers were used to go : 
he continued liis voyage^ lioAvever, for three days longer, 
and then found that the coast, instead of running to the 
north as hitlierto, turned towards the east. Following 
this coast for four days, he found it again bending to 
the south; and sailing due .south for five days, he came 
to the country of tlie lieormimm or Permians, who ap- 
peared to him to speak the same language as die Fins. 
Thus it appears that Other sailed round the lu'/Tti. of 
Europe into the AV’'hite Sea, on the eastern side of which 
was the country of the Perinians, at present possessed 
hy the Sainoyeds. Curiosity was not the only motive 
of his voyage : he had also in view the pursuit of the 
walrus or asking Alfred correctly translates 

it, which were extremely valuable not only on account of 
their tusks, ^^hicll made fine ivoiy, but also for their 
strong and pliant shins. In the AFhite Sea he found 
•these animals so numerous, that his party succeeded in 
killing tlircescore in three days. 

Other was also acquainted with the vavigation of the 
llaltic. Ho mentions Svhon-vff or Scania, and Bvainga-eg 
or Blekingia, with the countries of tjie Angles^ Saxons ^ 
and Vends. Civenhind, or the country of the Cwens, 
was situated between tlie White Sea and the (lulf of 
Bothnia. The resemblance 'of tliat national designation 
to tile Scandinavian word quean, which signifies a 
woman, led many writers of the middle ages to believe 
that there w as a country of Amazons in the North, 
'rhus ignorance and tlic resemblance of names peopled the 
North with Amazons, with Saracens, and Turks. 

Wulfsten, the other Norman whose travels are related 
by king Alfred, visited more particularly the eastern 
shores of the Baltic. To tlie cast of Weonodland, or the 
country of the ^’endi^. and Witlaud or Prussia, was the 
river Wisla or A’^istula, and all beyond that was called by 
the general name of Efdum or Et^tland. Icelandic sagas 
u^eiitmn, besides, Ponruta-Intidtiov I'oland, and GardaHke^ 
or the ein])irc of the city, the ]n-oud title once borne by 
Novogorod. The Don is nan 'd by the oldest Icelandic 
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writers Vaufiqiiwt, which probably signifies the river of 
tlie Sfeppr.y' or Desert. * 

Jn Esttinid, or modern Russia^ there were, according 
to Wulfsten, a great number of towns, in each of wliicJi 
tliero was a king. The country abounded in honey, and 
had identy of fish. The kings and nobility drank 
mares* milk, while the slaves and j)oor people used only 
mead ; for they brewed no ale, but had mead i)i 
profnsfon^ Among the singidar customs of the Est- 
landers, observed by the Norman, was that of distributing 
tlie effects of those who died, not to the relations of the 
deceased, but among tlie best riders at his funeral. After 
the body was placed upon the pile, all tlie property of 
the deceased was divided into heaps, live, six, or more* 
in number, according to its value : these heaps wgre 
placed at equal intervals from each other, and regularly 
incrciised in .size, so that the largest and most valuable 
was at^the greatest distance from the town. Then all 
who liad licet horses were invited to attend alid strive 
for the iirizes. •The heaps were won by the swiftest In 
the race. 

Ireland was discovered by the Noithinen so early as 
the seventh century : such at least is the account given 
by tlie nojtliern historians; but it is hard to avoid suspect- 
ing in this, as in other similar cases, that many distant 
voyages were undertaken, and goograiihical discoveries 
made, long before those of which the memory is qire- 
served. 1 1 is certain, however, that in the seventh century, 
the northern pirates made frequent descents on the coast 
of Ireland for the sake of jiillagc : they even established 
their authority in the* island, and exacted tribute. 

At a later period (A. O. fjO’f), the Northmen took 
possession of the isles of Shetland, Jetlnnd or Ilkiltland, 
which constituted for some time ct-jiart of thb earldom 
of the Orkneys. '^I'liese pirates obtained a •perfect ac- 
quaintance with this Archipelago : they hunted down 
and exterminated' tlie original inhabitants, called Peti or 
P<ip(r, who were probably tlie Picti of the ancients. 
They added to this insular dominion a considerable por- 
p 3 
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tion of the north of Scotland; and their monuments arc 
still among the most conspicnous*in the highlands of that 
kingdom. 

The Northmen made the conquest of the Hebiides, 
in the year 893, and gave them tlic name of the Suder’- 
ICt/er or Southern Isles, in relation to the Orkneys. 
The Suder-^Eyer were united with the Isle of Man in 
the same kingdom, and under the same ecclesiastical 
authority; hence the bishojiric of iS'ndor has \^eefi siul® 
always nominally united with that of Man. All these 
conquests made among the British islands remained 
de])endent on the kingdom of Norway till the latter half 
of tlie thirteenth century. 

But the old Icelandic chronicles relate, moreover, that 
the Northmen discovered in the ninth century, to the 
west of Ireland, a great country, to which they gave the 
name of Great Ireland y or the Wfnfe)na)tA Land. This 
<illeged discovery is generally rangeil by cri'tics ^arnong 
fabulous traditions. But these surprising accounts of 
the early Scandinavian voyages have, after all, so little 
poetic decoration in their circumstances, they are so 
perfectly free in their general design from any admixture 
of the monstrous or absiml, that it is much more easy 
to believe the reality of the achievement than the inven- 
tion of the story. It is not the character or the taste 
of a rude age to compose fictions with the air of truth. 
In the Landnama Jio/Cy one of the oldest of the Icelandic 
histories, occurs the following sober rcfe^'ence to this 
great discovery in the I^cst : — 

Ari was the son of Mar of lleikholar, and of Tlior- 
katla, daughter of Hcrgils llrappson. He was cast on 
the shore of the Whitenian s Land, wln’ch others call the 
Great Ireland. It is situated in the M'estern Ocean, 
near the gootl VinlanjA. Here Ari, not being permitted 
to return, ^as detained and baptized. This was related 
by Rafn, the Limerick mci chant, wdio had resided many 
years in Limerick; and bcsufbs this, Thorkil Geetson 
said be had heard several Icelanders relate the same, who 
had been present when 'I'horfin, carl of Orkneys, assert- 
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ed, that Ari had been seen in the Whitemniia Land ; and 
(lithough }ic did not get leave to return, was very much 
esteemed.” Thus it appears that the Northmen carried 
on a trade with the west of Ireland, which will appear 
less surprising when it is considered that they were in 
possession of all the islands on that coast. 

Of the same doubtful character, but of a later age, 
is the voyage of the ^Velsh prince Ma«loc, the son of 
Osven*Gyrynedd, who is staled in the Triads to have 
gone to sea, in ten ships, with three hundred men, to 
avoid the dissensions of his brothers respecting the suc- 
cession to the throne. This expedition was planned by 
Madoc and his brother Ilhiryd, in consequence of a 
prior one in 1170, wherein he discovered land in the 
ocean a great way to the west. No tidings were ever 
afterwards received of him ; and this expedition was in 
consequence united in Welsh story with the voyages of 
Gaora^i anti Morddin, under the title of the Three Disap*^ 
pvarancea. The Mcrddiii named here belonged to the 
fifth century. •He went to sea in a house of glass, as 
traditioji states it, accompanied by nine Welsh baids. 
It can hardly be credited that Madoc should have sailed, 
in the twelfth century, acioss the widest part of the At- 
L'liitic (for he left Ireland to the north). Yet Mr. Owen, 
the biographer of Wales, affirms, that he has collected 
a multitude of evidences, to jirovc that Madoc must have 
actually reached the American continent, for the de- 
scendants of that prince and his followers exist there as 
a nation to this day ; and their present dwelling is on 
the southern branches of the Missouri river, where they 
arc known under the appellations of l*adoucas, white 
Indians, civiliscil Indians, and Welsh Indians!” This 
last name, it may be presumed, they have received from 
the Cambrian antiquarians. ^ • 

About the year 8()1, accident conducted sjjme Scandi- 
navian pirates to the Feroe islands ; and immediately 
afterwards some adventifrers of the same nation, while 
endeavouring to make their way to this newly discovered 
country, were thrown by a tempest on the eastern coast 
p 4 
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of Iceland^ or as it was at first called, Snia-land. In 
8()4 one (Jardar circuinnavigarcd the island, to which, 
in order to commemorate his labour, he gave the name 
of Gardamkolm. He stated witli perfect correctness, 
tliat it had a circumference of about 6*70 nautical 
miles. A few years later Floke, a Norwegian, ven- 
tured to winter on the northern coast, where he remaine<l 
two years. This experiment led to the coloin^.T<^ion of 
Iceland, to which the political troubles of Noi vva j at 
that time furnished additional motives ; and Ingolph, one 
of the jliscontented party at home, set sail with a nume- 
rous retinue in 8? t, and settled in one of tlie green 
valleys on the south-western coast of that island. 

The first settlers in Iceland found extensive districts 
of that dreary country covered with forests of birch and 
fir. They were also able, notwithstanding the severity 
of the climate, to cultivate some barley ami other grain. 
At present the whole island is a naked desert, tlie na- 
tive woods having totally disapj)eared ; and the Iceland- 
ers have long since relinquishe<l, for ^good reasons it 
may be presumed, the practice of growing corn ; but it 
is not manifest whether these changes arc to be ascribed 
to an alteration in the climate, or whether they ought 
not rather 'to be considered as tlie natural consequences 
of the multiplication of cattle. 

One of the most remarkable circumstances attending 
the discovery of Iceland, is, that relics were found there, 
whicli showed that it liad been previously inhabited, 
'i^he nature of these relies, which consisted of bells, 
wooden crosses, and hooks in the Irish character, induced 
the Norwegians to believe, that those prior visitants were 
Christians, either from Scotland or from Ireland. Many 
authors liave endeavoured to throw discredit on this ac- 
count, inthicnced, perhaps, by the ordinary unwillingness 
of njen to admit facts which they are unable to explain. 
There is not any inherent improbability in the opinion, 
that the Scandinavians, and the'inhahitants of the British 
iidands, navigated the northern seas for ages before their 
proceedings were known to iL-story. But the most an- 
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cieiit of the Icelandic chronicles are not contented with 
mentioning the vestiges*of former inhabitants^ they dis- 
tinctly state that there were actual settlements on the 
island previous to the Norw^egian emigration. They 
name Kirkiuhui, one of the warm and fertile valleys 
that occur on the .southern coasts as the residence of 
those paprPj as they call the strangers^ 'who deserted the 
island, it is adtled, from their aversion to the pagan co- 
lonist#. ^ 

TJie colonisation of Iceland, by the bold and adven- 
turous Northmen, was soon followed by further discover- 
ies in the \l^est. One Eric Rauda, or red head, the son 
of Thorwald, a Norwegian noble, quarrelled with, and 
killed his neighbour Eyolf. For this and other offences 
he was condemned to a bani.dimeiit of three years. He 
knew that a man, named Ounbiorn, had previously dis- 
covered some banks to the west of Iceland, from him 
called Gurthiorns achieranj or Gunbiorn's banks, and 
likewise a country of great extent still farther to the 
west : he deterininod to emidoy the time of his exile in 
making a voyage of discovery to that country. Setting- 
sail, therefore, from Iceland, he soon fellin wdth a point 
of land, which he called Hirjalfs-iiess, and continuing 
his voyage to the south-Avest, he entered a deep inlet, to 
which he gave the iiame of Mricn-imndj and passed the 
Avinter on a pleasant island in the neighbourhood. In 
the folloAving year he exjdored the continent, and re- 
turning to Iceland in the third y-ear, he represented his 
ncAv discovery in the most favourable light, enlarging 
in his praises of its fine woods, rich meadows, and 
abundant fisheries ; and the better to confirm the im- 
pression made by these cml)ellished accounts, he gave to 
the newly discovered country the alluring name of 
Greenland, liy these arts he contj^ved to draw together 
a considerable company, Avho embarked und^r his guid- 
ance, carrying Avith them household furniture, imjde- 
ments of all kinds, cattle for breeding, and whatever 
else is necessary for the establishment of a colony. But 
* iM'iiidnama Bok, lib IV. c. 11. Hatii. 1774. 
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of twenty-five sliips which set sail, not more than four- 
teen arrived in safety. These first adventurers were soon 
followed by many more from Iceland and Norway. 

Greenland, accordiiij^ to most of the Icelandic his- 
tories, was discovered in 932, and peopled four years 
later. Some, however, carryback the discovery to 932. 
Nay, there exists letters patent of Lewis the Debon- 
nairc in 884, and a bull of Grejiory IV. in 88.^, which 
confer on the cluirch of Hamburgh, among otheP i>rivi- 
Icgcs, that of converting the heathen in Iceland and 
in Greenland.* Are we to suppose, then, that the en- 
terprising mariners of Hamburgh had already, in the 
beginning of the ninth century, scoured the northern 
ocean, but that their discoveries, which held out but 
little temptation to the inerebant, soon fell into oblivion ? 
Or, ih it not likely that they still frequented the fisheries 
of those seas, but that the Icelanders, who cultivated 
•literature in peace, and preserved the history of their 
settlements, appear from this circumstance alone as the 
principal discovereis in the North? Many, it is true, 
consider the patents of the church of Hamburgh to be 
either forged or interpolated; but when criticism as- 
sumes so arbitrary a character, it cannot escape the sus- 
picion of injustice. 

The new settlers in Greenland had their bishops from 
Europe, and continued their intercourse with the parent 
state of Norway till the year 1418. The colony paid 
to tlie pope an annual tribute of 2(>00 pounds’ weight 
of walrus teeth, as tithe and Peter's pence. There 
were two towns, Garda and Hrattalid, yet the whole 
community did not equal the number of the smallest 
parish in Norw^ay. The voyage to Greenland and back 
again sometimes occupied no less than five years. In 
the year l‘\388, a sb’^*) arrived in Norway, bringing the 
intelltp-ence of the death of the bishop of Greenland, 
which had taken place six years before. Thus it ap- 
that however intrepid fne northern seamen may 
han^e been, they were still but very imperfectly skilled in 

• Lambec Ong. llamb. p. 3(i. 
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the arts of navigation. Greenland in the tenth century 
wore the same dreary appearance as at the present day. 
It seemed like a disordered accumulation of nakc I rocks 
and immense glaciers. Enormous icebergs, such as the 
Noithmen had never seen in their original habitations, 
floated along the coast, and filled every inlet. The stern 
aspect of nature in this inhosjutable land, added to its 
extreme remoteness and the dangers of the boisterous 
seas tlfrough which it was reached, soon converted it, in 
the popular belief, into a land of wonders. The sea 
around was said to be inhabited by marine giants of 
both sexes ; and the mountainous icebergs, as tliey 
moved along, were thought to be guided by invisible 
hands. It was said, too, that one Hollur Geit walked 
from Norway to Greenland on the ice, conducted by a 
goat. 

The dreadful x>cstilencc called the Hack death, which, 
in the middle of the fourteenth century, depoj)ulated all 
Europe, and the North in particular, extended its 
ravages even af^ far as Greenland. The colony was, 
from tliis and other causes, much enfeebled, when in 
1418 a hostile fleet arrived, no one could tell from 
what country it came, and destroyed every thing with 
fire ami sAvord. Soon after this event, the* colony of 
Greenland disappeared totally from history. Some fruit- 
less attempts were made in the sixteenth century to 
n'acli the ancient settlement ; hut tlic great barriers of 
ice that Jiad formed along the coast rendered it impos- 
sible to attain the desired olyect; nor was it till the 
year 17^1 that the Danish colony at present existing 
in Greenland was established. The ruins of the old 
colony are still to be seen near the southern point of the 
peninsula.* 

When the Northmen had crocked the tempestuous 
seas beUveen Norway and Iceland, and from Iceland to 
Greenland, it might easily be conjectured that they 
would jirosecutc their discoveries still further to the 
westw^ard In the year 1001, an Icelander named 

* Gicsfckc, Trans, of the Hoy. Irish Acad. vol. xiv. 
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Jiiorn, sailing to (rreenland to visit his father, was driven 
by a tempest far away to the south-west ; he there saw 
a level country covered v/ith wood ; the wind abating, 
he steered north-west, and reached his destination. His 
account inflamed the ambition of Leif, the son of that 
Kric Rauda who had founded the colony of Greenland. 
A vessel was soon equipped : Leif and Riorn set sail to- 
gether, and arrived at the country which the latter had 
descried. The first land they reacdied was a rocky 
island, to whicli they gave the name of Hetkland ; a 
low country, tliickly woodcil, was called Markland. A 
few days afterwards they found a river, on the banks of 
which were trees loaded with agreeable fruits. The 
temperature appeared delicious, the soil seemed fertile, 
and the river yielded abundance of fine salmon. Hav- 
ing reached the lake from which the river issued, our 
(xreeii landers resolved to winter in the country.. They 
jTound that on the shortest <Iay the sun reihaincd eight 
hours above the Inudzon ; from which observation it re- 
sults that they were not far from the fo^ty-ninth degree 
of latitude. 

A German, who made one of the party, found* some 
wild grapes, and having explained to his companions the 
use to which that fruit was generally converted, it was 
agreed among them to give the newly-discovered country 
tlie name of Vinlund, or the land of wine. 'I'he relations 
of Lief made several voyages to Vinland. Tlic third 
summer after the Normans landed tliere, they saw arrive, 
in canoes covered with leather, a nund^er of natives of 


diminutive stature, to wlioin they gave the name of 
Skrcclingudit, or dwarfs. They nuissacred those compa- 
ratively feeble creatures without mercy, and were in 
consequence furiously attacked by the whole tribe. 
Some year^ afterwards, the Scainlinavian colony carried 
on an advantageous tur trade Avith the savages, who ap- 


from 'these accounts to have been Esquimaux. The 
ible fur trade which rewa-'iled their enterprise in- 


djhlE^d numbers to follow their example ; but we are very 
4il^perfectly informed with -espect to the circumstances 
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of the Scandinavian colonies established in Vinland ; we 
only know that Eric, bishop of (irecMilaiid, made a voy- 
age to that country in 1121, in older to comert to 
Christianity his countrymen settled there, and who still 
continued pagans. 

It is impossible to shake the authenticity of these 
plain and circumstantial accounts ; and it is likewise 
difficult, if not impossible, to acknowledge their genuine 
character, without admitting at the same time that Vin- 
laiid was *n Newfoundland, or else on the continent of 
North America, which was consequently discovered by 
Europeans, nearly five ccntuiies before Christopher Co- 
lumbus ; in Avhose age, jierhaps, some traditions were 
still presci ved amongst seamen of those early discoveries 
in the North. 

In the year 1380, two noble Venetians, name Zeni, 
entered into the seivice of a prince of the Feroe islands, 
and visited* anew all the countries discovered by the, 
Scaudiffavians, or at least they collected a circumstantial 
description of tj^em, which coiifiiins, in every material 
point, the Icelandic accounts, ami Avhich could hardly 
have been unknoAvn to Columbus. 

In the map drawn by the Zeni to illustrate the ac- 
count of their navigations, Iceland is represented with the 
two towns of Scalodin and Olcnsis^ or Scalholt and Ilola, 
which were, in fact, the two bishop ricks. To the south 
of Iceland, and to the nortli-cast of Scotland, is a great 
island, surroiindetl by many small ones : the whole group 
Iieais the natne of Frivsfand , and is evidently intended 
for the Fereifs land, or Feroe islands. This natural in- 
terpretation, however, of tlie Iralian voyagers, did not 
occur to our early navigators, who long sought in vain 
for the Friesland of the Zeni. Frobisher thought he had 
found it, when he first descried the southerq point of 
lireenland, to which he accordingi^ gave the name of 
Friesland. *' 

To the north of Iceland the Zeni place a great penin- . 
sula, in shape resembling Crreenland, but joined on the 
east with Norway ; the junction, however, is marked as 
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merely conjectural. It is the same stated in the account 
of the navigation that Nicolo Zeno, pjoing from Iceland^ 
found a c unlry, in the map called Engroniland, but in 
the text Engronelandt, and Grohindui ; but the names 
of the places given in this country have no correspond- 
ence with those which occur in the Scandinavian topo- 
graphy of Greenland ; so tliat there is good reason to 
doubt the accuracy of the Zeni. 

Hut in this country, which he calls Grohindia^ 'Vicolo 
Zeno found a monastery of friar preachers, and a cliurch 
dedicated to St. Thomas, not far from a mountain which 
threw out flames like jEtna and Vesuvius. In the same 
place there was a spring of boiling water with which the 
monks warmed the church, the monastery, and their own 
apartments. They irrigated their gardens from these 
hot sources, and thus contrived to preserve a perpetual 
verdure, while all the country round was frozen to a 
great depth. Their monastery was built with lava, and 
roofed with a vault constructed of the light* scoria, 
cemented with 2)ozzuolana, or decayed l^asalt. 

During the summer-time, as the Zeni relate, a great 
number of vessels arrived at Grolandia from Norway 
and the islands to trade with the friars, who, in exchange 
for their furs and fish, received corn, woollen cloth, wood 
for fuel, and utensils of every description. With some 
of these articles the friars maintained a trade with the 
people of the country. Monks from Sweden, Norway, 
and principally from Icelaml, resorted to this monastery; 
and during the ivinter season there was always a number 
of vessels in the harbour shut up by the ice, and waiting 
for the return of spring. 

The boats used by the fishermen of Grolandia had 
the shape of a weaver's shuttle, and were made of the 
holies of marine animals, covered with tlie skins of fish, 
sewed one over the*' other. These boats were so strong 
and so water-tight, that the fishermen ventured fearlessly 
to^launch with them into th(? roughest seas; satisfied 
that even if they were thrown upon a rock they would 
sustain no injury* 
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In all these particulars there is evidently a good deal 
of truth, incorrectly and fantafetically combined. The 
volcanoes and boiling springs of Iceland, the fertile val- 
ley of lleikiavik watered from tepid fountains, the well- 
endowed clergy of that island, are all transferred to a 
country in the West, where they are joined with the 
whale-skin canoes of the Esquimaux. The situation 
wlvich the Zeni assign to Grolandia in their map does 
not coiresjiond with the actual position of the colony in 
Greenlaiufj which was on the southern and not on the 
eastern coast of that country. We must, therefore, sup- 
pose, either that the map of the Zeni was ill constructed, 
or that their narrative is but a confused medley of 
hearsay accounts ; or, finally, wdiich is most probable, 
that the descendant of Nicolo Zeno, who published the 
manuscript at Venice in 1558, attempted to embellish 
the original, and thus destroyed its circumstantial sim- 
plicity. 

But^he most remarkable part of the map of the Zeni 
still remains to Ijo examined. Moie than a thou-sand mites 
to the west of Friesland, or the Feroe islands, and to the 
south of Greenland, the Venetian voyagers place two 
lines of coast, the one named Fstotitand, the other 
Drocco. These countries are said to have been disco- 
vered in the following manner. A fishing vessel from 
the Feroe islands, driven by a tempest far to the west, 
at length ran aground on the island called Estotiland. 
The inhabitants conducted the shipwrecked fishermen 
into a town well built and peopled, in which the chief or 
king resided. An interpreter who spoke Latin, and 
w'ho, it a])pears, had also been shipwrecked on the island, 
was the first to communicate with them : they soon, 
however, learnt the language of the country. The coun- 
try jippeared to them of less extent than Icelayd, but in- 
finitely more fertile : in the centre wife a high mountain, 
from which four rivers descended. The inhabitants 
wrote in a character which the Northmen did not under- 
stand. Some Latin books were in the library of the 
king. 
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The people of Estotilainl carried od some trade with 
Grolandia, whence they procured pitch, furs^ and sul- 
phur. Tht^y sowed corn, made beer, dwelt in houses 
built of stone, and were pjood seamen, although still un- 
acquainted with the Use of the compass. The Fries- 
landers being provideil with this instrument, were 
intrusted l)y the king with’ the condur‘ of an expedition 
dirc(,-tcd towards a country situated faidi'T to the 
south, and called Droceo. They had the inisft/^une, 
however, to fall into the hands of a nation of 'cannibals. 
The Fricslandcrs were all eaten save one, w hose life was 
spared on account of his dexterity in the art of fishing : 
the savages contended for the possession of so valuable a 
slave. Being handed over continually from one mas- 
ter to another, he had an opportimity of seeing the 
whole country. He affirmed that it was of unbounded 
extent, and, in fact, a new world. The savage natives 
vvoie no covering. They were engaged i?i continual 
contests among themselves, the conqueror always toasting 
on his vanquished foe. Farther to the s(;)iitli-west were a 
people much more civilised, who were acquainted wdlh the 
use of the precious metals, built large cities and temples, 
but nevertheless offered u]) liiiman victims to their idols. 

’ 'JuVcli ivas the account given by the ffsherman of the 
Feroc islanVil';, wdien after a lapse of many years he re- 
turned to his coin'“itry. An attempt was immediately 
made by the princ^'; who reigned tliere at tlie time to 
reach these countrilvs of Drogco and Estotiland, but 
storms drove his fleet\ into tlic seas of Greenland. Whe- 
ther lie repeated his crftbrts, and wdth whet success, are 
alike unknown to us, uhe history of those voyages re- 
maining incomplete. 

The narrative of the Zeni has been regarded by many 
as a mere, fahricatimt ; Mini the occun*ence in it of such 
names as Da;dalus‘ and l\f;arus, which are evidently fa- 
bulous, seeins to counteiVance that opinion. Yet the 
proportion of the miraculoHis and of pal])able fable wdiich 
is mingled with tlieir relation does not exceed, perhaps, 
that which i.s found in the i, lost authentic narratives of 
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the inhhlle ages. If the account^ of Estotiland and 
Droceo he merely fictions, they are fictions of a very 
plain and unattractive character: but, in reality, fictions 
of this kind are extremely rare ; for there are few per- 
sons who are capable of doing' more than adding the 
adornments of fancy to a ground- work furnished by ex- 
perience. Ilut there is reason to believe that the Scan- 
dinavians never remitted their navigations in the northern 
seas ; %nd if the inhabitants of the Feroe islands had 
written Iristorics like those of Iceland, we might from 
tliem also have received authentic accounts of lands dis- 
covered in the W'est, and lost again in the course of ages. 

^'hc name appears to be Scandinavian, and 

to mean the Kafit Out-laud, as Newfoundland might be 
justly called with respect to the American continent. 
I'hose who aic willing to believe the Zeni, may suppose 
tlie inhabitants of Estotiland to have been descended 
from the Soandinavian settlers in Vinland ; nor will their 
total (Ikappearanee at a later period seem surprising to 
those wlio reflect on the fate of the ancient colony of 
Gicenland. TTic country called Drocco, according to 
the same course of reasoning, will be the coast of Nova 
Scotia, or of New England, and the more civilised people 
to the south, who possessed the precious metals, and 
offered up himjan sacrifices in magnificent temjdes, can 
be no other than the inhabitants of Florida, or, perhaps, 
the Mexicans, witli wliose wealth and power the hunter 
savages of the North were ]>rohahly well acquainted. 

However tliis may be, it is certain that the Zeni, in 
the fourteenth century, recalled to notice the well- 
authenticated discoveries made by the Scandinavians in 
the tenth ; and added a relation which, whether true or 
false, contained the positive assertion of a continent 
existing to the west of the Atlantic Ocean. This relation 
was unquestionably known to Colu.jdjus, whcTmay thus 
have derived not a little encouragement andwinstruction 
from the hardy navigations of the Northmen. 
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I.IMAG>.’r. ]MAP rRFSDtVl D IN TURIN. TlH GEOGRAITIKH OF 

UAA I' NNA. SANI/DO\s AlAP. GLNOESK NAVIGATORS. ISLF 

OriM’IfRNO. THE MADURA ISI VNDS AND Till A/.ORIS. 

ni Wfo’s MAI*. 1SL\M)S Ol' STOKAI IX'A, ANTIIJ \, AM) :MAN. 

S'^TANAVIO. THE SIVEN CITIES. I'.ENJAMIN OF TIDFLA- 

(AUAV.\N UOFTES THROUGH ARMENIA AND llOKHAR X. 

''riiK discoveries of the Arabians and ScandinaviaJis in 
tliosc paits of the eartii which were unknown to the 
ancients remained long concealed from the IcaVned of 
Eniope. Ne^ertlleless the gi ograjdiical ignorance of the 
middle ages was not so great as miglitbe concluded from 
the well-known anecdote of tlie abbot ot‘ (diigny in 
[3iirguiuiy : to him tlic neighhouihood of Vai is seemed 
a coniitry so remote, and so little known, tliat he* refused 
to comply with the request of the count de J3oiiicard, 
who vvislied to estalilish a monastery of his older at 
St. INlanr, near that city. In like manner some monks 
ofl'oinuai, about the close of tlic twelfth century, sought 
in vain to tiiscover the alibey of Ferrieres. 'I’hus it ap- 
pears tl.at the knowledge of the monks sometimes did not 
extend far beyond the walls of tlieii monasteries. 

Yet the monks were almost the only histoiiaiis of the 
middle ages; and geography, on the whole, is not a little 
indebted their labours. Tlio darkest times and the 
most barbarous naflons of Furopc had their treatises of 
geograj)hy,*br their chronicles, in which Avere inserted the 

♦ It IS .siirpri fling: that Wic'lanrl, in Ins cHcbi.itfd iwom ol Ohoroii (Cles 
IV ‘1‘) ), «>Iiniil(> |)lav'(’ Moiinn.iitrt* in tlu> mid to Maisiillcs, oi to tho 
of P.iiis Uiidci .ill till* ( irriiiii'.t.i i*-. .il llicir ii'^poiTn c .i}jr«, tlio Emit 
ol Wieland is perhaps quite a.- uie\tii-aljk* aa tluit ol the abbot of C’lugny. 
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flcsci i[)tions of some t^oiintrios wliethor neighbouring or 
remote. Tlie chronicle of Emon, abbot of \rcruin, in 
Groningen, contains on the subject of a crusade (A. D. 
I ‘3 17 ) detailed account of die whole inaich, Avith a 
dcsciiption of all the countries between Palestine and 
Holland. 

Jiut still greater benefits resulted from the labours of 
the missionaries, Avho carried tiie failh to pagan nations, 
and lr/!velied through countries hut little known. Saint 
Boniface preached to the Sclavonians, and obeyed (he 
injunctions of the pope in gi^ing a uiitten description 
of those harbarous nations. It w'as jnobahly fiom his 
accounts that king Alfred deri\c‘d liis Imow ledge of that 
part of Europe. Saint Otho, bishop of Bamberg, jireached 
to the iiagaus on the coasts of Stettin, Belgard, and (\)1- 
berg, and tried even to instruct them in the cultivation 
of the vine: those savages used at that lime to drive 
away strangers from their shores, jin. t us the inhabitants 
of New* Zealand would do at the piesent day. 

Before he miitle this journey, Oiho, tlie bisln'p cf Bam- 
berg, bad never beard of the Bahic Sea! lie v. as sur- 
prised be)ond measure at finding* ii so broa.l, thai fioin 
the middle of it the opposite sIiok's se^ .ived jint lil:o 
clouds in tin* horizon. In the leii'ii of Louis tiie De- 
bonnairea monk of Corvay, named Anscaiiv, Jillcd with 
tile same pious resolution, ventuied even into the country 
of the roriiiidalile Northmen, and ti a veiled over the 
kingdoms of {Sweden and Denmark, at that lime hut 
little known. The journal of this monk, w hich during 
the middle ages Avas the chief source of iiiformalion 
rcspc'cting the northern nations, is not at present known 
to exist. 

The pilgrimages also of the ( In istians began already in 
tlie seventh century to uAvaken a snirit of ojAservation. 
Adaman, abbot of Iona, Avioto a desciijition of Jerusalem 
and the Holy Land from the oral narrative of Saint Arculf. 
Willibald, the first hish©p of Eichstadt, has left us a 
detailed account of his pilgiiinaf^e to the Holy Land in 
7o0: liis route lay through Italy i^nd the island of Cy- 
Q 2 
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prus. 'fhcsc inlgrimsj who frequently had commercial 
speculations in view as well as the atonement of their 
sins, generallyhroiightback with them from Palestine some 
account of India and the other countries of the infidels. 
Adam of liremen, wlio lived two centuries later than 
Auscaire, drew from his work, and folloived his example 
in giving a detailed description of the kingdoms of the 
Nortli. He treats of Jutland with great iiiiiuUeness, 
and names many islands in the Baltic which had Lse^>ped 
the notice of his predecessors. He is also the first to 
describe the interior of Sweden as well as Russia, of 
which nothing was as yet known heside the name. 

^Vhen Adam of Bremen speaks of the British islands, 
uhich he had never visited, he adopts, without hesitation, 
fill tile fahlcs of antiquity. But the propensity to relate 
tiic marvellous which characterises tiie writers of the 
middle ages, ought not, perhaps, to be ascribed so much 
to the credulity of the writer as to the want of a culti- 
vated taste. As the marvellous generally gives pleasure, 
h easily comes to be lookcfl upon as a^shetorical orna- 
ment in a rude age; and this vein was often indulged 
in by authors who possessed the soundest and most pierc- 
ing understandings. Giraldus (Jainlirensis was one of 
those whose writings furnish an illustration of the above 
remark. In his accounts of Irclainl and ^Pales, there 
are abundant proofs of an independent sjiirit not prone 
to crcflulity, yet he has carefully collected in bis pages 
every wonder that could amuse his readers. That bis 
v.’ork was conqiosed in a style well suited to the taste of 
the age, is evident from the enthusiasm witli which it 
was received. Three days running he was obliged to 
read ill public, at Oxford, his description of Ireland. 
The first day he read to the poor ; tlie second, to the 
doctors, clerks, and students ; and the third day, to the 
citizens. 

Indeed, during the middle ages the term tjeography 
almost wholly gave way to what was deemed an equiva- 
lent expression, the wofif/er^ of the v'nrld. Nearly all the 
early narratives of travels and geographical relations hold 
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outj in their titles^ the jiromise of something mar velJoiif;. 
Among the regulations made by William of ^Vickhaln;, 
for the regulation of the College which he liad just 
founded at Oxford^ is the follov»ing provision : — 

When, in the winter, on the occasion of any hclyday, 
a fire is lighted for the fellows in the great hall, the 
fellows and the scholars may, after their dinner or their 
supper, amuse themselves in a suitable manner, in the 
great hall, with singing or reciting poetry, or with the 
chronicles*of different kingdoms, and the wondem of the 
worlds and every thing that befits the character of the 
cleiRy." 

But the Scandinavians and the Arabians are, perhaps, 
die only people among whom the reading or recital of 
histories ever hccan e the ordinary amusement. I'he 
Icelandic mitfafi were, in the middle ages, familiar to the 
memories of the Northmen. They wet e recited at every 
festival, anfi read aloud in piivate: they beguiled the 
tedious^ength of northern evenings. The jnost ancient 
of these lustoiiij tales are supposed to have been written 
in the eleventh centmy ; hut a candid and discerning 
criticism can trace in them traditions, apparently veia- 
cious, as far hack as the third century before the Christian 
era. Idie custom of re])ealiug the sagas is still retained 
in Iceland. In the remoter vallies of that island, and 
wherever the mamieisof the people have not been conta- 
minated by an association with the J^anes, the evening 
amuseincnts of the assembled family are the reading of 
their histories or the recital of their ])oems. In the pre- 
ceding chapter it has been seen wdiat valuable materials 
the Icelandic sagas can furnish to the history of geogra- 
phical discoveries. 

Some princes of the middle ages knew the value of a 
science which enables sovereigns to estimate tlve strength 
of their dominions. Had the Scittidinav^an princes 
been acquainted with the mariner's compass they w^ould 
soon have made the circuit of the earth. In 123J, Wal- 
demar II. King of Denmark, bad a general survey made 
of his dominions, and a topographical table 1‘ramed ac- 
Q 3 
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cording,] y : a wonderful work for the thirteenth cen- 
tury. 

'^Idie kin;;s of England were animated with the same spi- 
rit, and Ijiive left hehind still more striking proofs of their 
attention to statistics. Notwithstanding the general de- 
struction of the ancient monastic collections in the reign 
of Henry VI I L there still remain several !naps of the 
British islands made in the course of the twelfth century^ 
and which serve, in no small degree, to illustrate'^the old 
historians. In some of these maps, which arc very rude 
in design as well as execution, Scotland is represented 
as an island, separated from England by an arm of the 
sea. I reland is also divided in two by the river Boyne, 
which is reju’cscntcd as a canal connecting the Irish 
channel with the Atlantic.* The towns are drawn in 
them of a dispioportionate size; and the abbeys, with 
their walls, gates, and helfrys, occupy so great a space, 
as to leave little room for the rivers, boundary lines, or 
places of less seeming importance. 

In the East, where the revenues of the provinces are 
generally farmed out, or bestowed on the favourites at 
court, and where the coffers of the prince are usually 
replenished by contiscations and other acts of despotism, 
the head of the emj)irc has no immediate interest in the 
condition of the countries which acknowledge his au- 
thority. The feudal .system, on the other hand, as it 
was developed in Europe in the middle ages, created such 
a multiplicity of rights, and departed so widely from the 
simple mechanism of despotic governments, tliat the 
monarch, in order to enjoy all tlie fiscal prerogatives of 
his crown, w'as obliged to be well acquainted with the 
local particulars of his dominions. 

The tendency of the feudal system to bring about the 
collection *of slati^Hcal details, was manifested in Eng- 
land ou the fir'.t introduction of the Norman law. Wil- 
liam the Conqueror caused surveys to be made of the 
several comities, in wliich were* marked tlie waste and the 
cultivated lands ; the village-, with the numbers of their 

• Gough’s Brit Top. i. 
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inlmbitants^ and the amount of the taxes which they 
paid. 'J’his is the work known by the name of Dooms- 
day-book, begun in 1080, and finished in JOS(), and 
containing a cir'’unistantial description of all England, 
with the exception of the counties of Northumberland, 
Cuinborland, AVestinoreland, and Durham. The lands 
in tillage, the waste ainl inhabited districts, the po])ula- 
tion both free and in villanage, with the nature of the 
services iji which these last vveie bound ; every circum- 
stance, in short, even the number of the cattle, and the 
l>ee-bives in each county, is detailed in Doomsday-book 
with scrupulous exactness. 

A survey of a kingdom, executed in detail (luring the 
eleventh century, is evidently an event of great import- 
ance in the history of geograjdiy. It set an example 
of accuracy, suggested many observations, and created 
an interest in territorial details, which could not fail 
to cxeit an influence beyond the liniits in which they 
first had birtli. Theic exists a similar geogra{)hical 
record with r(Sipect to a part of Crcrmany : this is a de- 
scription, in Latin, of the March of Brandenburg, made 
on the plan of Doomsday -book, and executed in 1377 , 
by order of the em])eror Charles IV. 

Maps do not ap})car to bav? been very uncommon even 
in the darkest ages : however erroneous they may have 
been iti their construction, they arc often referred to by 
the monkish writers. Saint Cal, the founder of the 
celebrated abbey whicli bears his name (a name which 
has been subsequently transmitted to a Swiss canton), 
and who lived in the seventh century, possessed a map 
which is said, by the historian of that abbey, to have 
been of curious workmanship." Cliarlemagne had 
three tables of silver, on wdiich were severally repre- 
sented the earth, the cities of Rome and Constantinople. 
His grandson Lotliaire, in the war '‘vfiich 1:\£ waged with 
the other Carlovingian princes, broke the first of these 
tables in pieces, and distributed the fragments among 
his soldiers. 

But the most curious geographical monument of the 

g 4 
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middle ages is a map preservctl in the library of Turin, 
attached to a manuscript commentary on the Apocalypse, 
which was written in the year 71^7- It represents the 
earth as a plane bounded by a circular line, and divided 
into three unequal parts. To the south, Africa is separated 
by the ocean from a land called i\ie fourth t^icision of the 
worlds where the antipodes dwell, and which the cv^'essive 
heat of tlic torrid zone has hitherto prevented from bei’^g 
visited. At the four sides of the world are repre^^enJ'ed the 
figures of the four 'ttindSy each astride upon a pair of bel- 
lows, which he labours, and at the same time has a conch 
shell applied to his mouth, from which he blows hur- 
ricanes, as may be conjectured from his distended chcehs. 
At the top of the map (wliich is the Kast) are Adam and 
Eve, the serpent, and the tree of forbidden fruit. At 
their right hand is Asia, with two high mountains, and 
the words Mount Caucasus and Armenia. ,From these 
mountains descends the river Eusis, (Phasis.?*) ayd falls 
into a sea which unites with the ocean, and separates 
Europe from Asia. Thus the author rt^rned, in this 
part of his map, to the geography of the primitive 
Greeks. In the middle of the map is Mount ('arm el. 
Mount Sinai, Judea, and some other names belonging 
to the Holy Land. Near a ri\er, which seems intended 
to represent the Euplnates, are the words Afneusin, Ti~ 
miscA^ fixi conipi dv Sera. In India are the islands Criza 
and Atijure, the Chrj/se and Ai'gurea, or gold anil silver 
islands of the ancients, 'fhe Nile is also represented, 
and a note appended to intimate that it flows from d?.y- 
tant mountainSy and over sands of gold. Thus the ob- 
scurity Avhich involves the origin of the Nile has been 
in all ages a subject of observation and source of fable. 
To the north of this map is the island 7V/e. In fine, 
beyond Africa, to the* south, are Avritten these words, — 
Besides tjjprc three parts of the world, there is beyond 
the ocean a fourth, ’Miich the extreme heat of the sun 
prohibits dur being acquainted Vitl]^ and on the confines 
of which is the countr^ of the frbulbus antipodes.** 

This map may have^ been useful to illustrate a work 
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of the same age, and of considerable merits written by 
some Golh, wliose name is unknown, but who is com- 
monly styled tlie Geographer of Ravenna. It is sur- 
prising what a number of geographers this writer cites, 
whose names, but for him, would have shared the fate 
of their writings, and remained totally unknown. He 
refers to Castorius and Lollianus, Roman geographers ; 
IJylas and Sardonius, Greeks ; Aphrodisianus and 
Arsatkis, Persians, who had written in Greek a Picture 
of tlie \Vorld ; Cyachoris and Blantasis, Egyptians, 
who had travelled to tlie .south of their native country ; 
Probus and Melitianus, Africans; Aithanarid, IMarcomir, 
and Edelwaklj Goths. 

The maps of the middle ages erred as often from the 
love of systematical arrangement as from the want of 
information. They may be generally divided into two 
classes ; one, in which the ideas of Ptolemy and other 
ancient writers were implicitly followed, and the other 
in whl^h were inserted newly discovered lands, or those 
oP which the o«istcnce was cither suspected or popularly 
believed. 

Many maps of the first class exist in which the old 
world is represented as one great island, Africa being 
terminated to the north of the equator. This opinion 
of Stiabo and Eratosthenes very naturally found more 
favour with the enquiring than Ptolemy's doctrine of 
an indefinite extent of terra incognita ; a doctrine which, 
as it has the internal characteristics of fiction, could not 
fail to excite suspicion. Among the geographers who 
adojited this opinion, was Martino Sanudo, who endea- 
voured, about the year 1321, to excite a new crusade 
for the purpose of taking from the sultans of Egypt the 
ti-ade with India, and accompanied his project with a 
map of those countries towards which he jnvited the 
attention of Europe. All the natit)tii4jf Europe are 
marked in his map ; but the Scandinaviankingdoins are 
joined to Russia by a narrow tongue of land' inhabited 
by the Carelians (Dalecarlians), a pagan nation. The 
soutli of Africa is open to navigation, but the interior of 
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that continent is still represented as iniiiihabitablo from 
the excessive heat. Sanudo was Avholly unacquainted 
with the figure of Asia and of the Indian isles : like the 
Arabians, he yilaces (lOg and Magop; in the nortli-cast 
of Asia ; the 'J’atars occupy the northern regions of that 
continent. 

Among the maps of the second class, " most re- 
markable are those which seem to point out some iin- 
porlaiit discoveries to the west of Europe and of Africa, 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. "J'lie Scandi- 
navians, it has been seen, were acquainted with, or even 
settled in Newfoundland, or some part of the continent 
of North Ameiica, as early as the eleventh century. 
But these navigations in tlie north-west w’^ere little thought 
of by the inhabitants of the south of Eiiiopc, and have 
nothing in common with certain discoveries towards the 
south-west, indicated merely by the maps of those ages, 
and without any support from the evidence of history. 

A fspanisli rna]), comyiosed in I'lK), present^ C’ayic 
Boyador as a point already known, and i^’Juch had been 
doubled by navigators. A ship is said to have sailed in 
the same year fiorn Genoa for a river named Vv.dainvf, 
or J{ui Jauru, juohahly Rio do Otiro, and was never 
afterwards heard of. The Genoese historians assert, 
moreover, that two of their countrymen, Tedisio l>oria 
and L'golino Vivaldi, cinbarkc<l in the year 12,01 with the 
intention of sailing to India by the West; but no al- 
lusion is made to the fate of these adventureis. The 
Canary islands were never totally lost sight of : the 
Arabian geographers, from whom the Sjianiards and 
Portuguese derived a gooil deal of information, frequently 
described them : tliey make their appearance in the 
Spanish map above referred to, in which 'i'eiieriffc bears 
tlie name pf Inferno, or the Isle of Hades; for it ap- 
pears that the^^apeWSt mythic tales respecting tlie king- 
dom of the blessed and the dwellings of the dead re- 
mained firmly attached to the ?Vesteni Ocean. 

Thct island of Madeira appear on a map made in 
1384*, under the name of Isola di Legname, or Isle of 
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M^ood, which is actually the signification of its present 
name, yet the discoveiy of this island is generally sup- 
posed to have been made in the year 141 9^ or fiAe-ai id- 
thirty years later than the constiuction of this map ; but 
seamen, [)eihaps, were acquainted wdth it for ages bd'ore ; 
and the first discovery, in this as in many other ins aiiccsj 
is dated fiorn the time when policy and learning began 
to give attention to the information of the mariner. 

J\Ia«y a hardy navigator, possessing all the courage 
and determination of (’oJumlius, may, probably, have 
perished in the attempt to sail to India by the IWst ; 
many a one may have made imj)ortant discoveries which 
were siihseqneiilly forgotten. I'lie daik ages, though 
they w^aiitcd an enhght(‘ne<l observation of passing events, 
did not want for active and enterpiising sjuiits. Tire 
names of the Ideff of Brazil^ or //>c, Corvos ]\[u vinos, 
ami of Sunt Jorzi, which occur in maps of the four- 
teenth centtiry, prove that the Azores were already ol>- 
scuiel^ known before the year l.S’8(),* and, indeed, there 
art Stine wdio^vish to attribute the honour of their dis- 
covery to the IMoorish inh.-ibilauts of Spain. 

None of these discoveries interfeies in the least with 
that made by Columbus ; but one remains to be con- 
sidered, wliich, if its reidity were fully proved, Avould 
reduce the merit of that great navigator to the mere 
lediscovcry of conn tries w hich w^ere known, perhaps, a 
century before his lime. This snp])Osed discovery is 
indicated in a map constructed by Andrea Bianco in 
14.'J(i, and preserved in the public library of Venice. 
In this map the old w'orld is represented as one great 
continent, nearly divided into two unequal portions by 
the Mediterranean, and by the Indian Ocean, which runs 
from w est to east, and includes a multitude of islands. 
Africa stretches from west to east in a line jiarallel with 
Euroj e and Asia; ^Ethiopia towai.W tlie east, and tlie 
kingdom of Premier John, are extended to\^dsits south- 
ern extremity : like thew Africa of the ancients, it still 
terminates to the north of the equator ; the deep gulf 
which is formed by the sea on the western side is. 
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consequently, omitted. The sliape given to Asia is quite 
as erroneous ; the southern coast runs direct from west 
to cast ; the peninsulas of India and the Bay of Bengal 
arc of course suppressed, l^hc eastern side of Asia runs 
out into two great promontories, separated by an im- 
mense gulf; on that wliich is towards the north are 
placed Gog and Magog; the soutliern puinontory is 
Paradise, with its four great rivers, two of winch run 
into the Caspian Sea. To the west of these regions suc- 
ceed the kingdoms of Cathag and Cocohnlivk, or i^ambalu, 
then the city of Samarcaiid and northern India, with 
some cities of which llie names (such as Udexi, Omin- 
dan, Lagade, cStc.) are not easily interpreted ; after these 
follow Persia and Syria. Tlie nations of Euroi>e are 
all mentioned with the exception of Poland and Hun- 
gary. Tatary is placed immediately at the east of 
EuroiJC, and Russia occupies nearly all the north ; it is 
separated from Sweden and Norway by a great moun- 
tain. ‘ 

Thus far Bianco’s map exhibits more ignorance than 
fiction : the chief errors which it commits in the out- 
lines of Africa and Asia arc copied servilely from ancient 
writers. But in the nortli and west it contains some 
indications of a more positive character. It exhibits 
Iceland, and the island called Friesland, as described by 
the Zeni, and besides these, another island in the north- 
west which bears the name of Scornfixa or StokajLva, 
This word is supposed to be intended for Stork/isch (as 
the cod-fish is called in northern languages), and to be 
here applied to Newfoundland, where the cod fishery is 
carried on most extensively. 

However, it must be observed, that Iceland was at 
that time remarkable for its great fisheries ; and Nicolo 
Zeno remarked, in his account of Friesland, that the 
fisheries of that «®uuntry were capable of supplying 
F'landers, Etq^land, Denmark, and many other countries. 
It is possible, therefore, that « the word Stokafixa, or 
^Sieifikfigeh, in Bianco's map, may nt)t be designed to re- 
present any particular island, but may be intended 
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merely to iTicori>orate, after the custom of the middle 
ages, the mirabilia or wonders of tliis quarter of the 
world. 

But the island Stokafixa is not tlie only singularity 
which occurs in the map of Andrea Bianco. To the 
west of the Canary islands he places a country of great 
Icngthj and of a quadrilateral form, to which he gives 
the name of Antilia. This country, in the same situa- 
tion ai*d with the s.Tme name, is also formed on the globe 
made by* Mai tin Behaim at the close of the fifteenth 
century. iNIany believe that the Antilia of Bianco 
could be uo otlicr than the continent of South America ; 
while otliers niaiiitaiii that it owed its existence wholly 
to the autiior's imagination. AYhatever may be the dif- 
ficulties attending the former hypothesis, it must be 
confessed that the latter is far from being satisfactory ; 
for the imagination of man is by no means endowed with 
sueli a degree of spontaneous fertility as to spare the critic 
llie troflhle of enquiring into the sources of its apparent 
creations. Bu4 as the map of Bianco was certainly not 
so sceptically considered by his contemporaries, his in- 
flication of the island Antilia is not without importance 
in the history of geography. 

Blit Bianco was not the first who placed the island 
Antilia in the Atlantic: it is found in maps drawn by 
Picigano in 1367^ so early was the attention of EuropeJin 
navigators turned towards the w'estern seas.* I’he maps 
of Bianco contain much to interest, independent of their 
intrinsic merit : in tlie first sheet of his collection is re- 
presented the mariner's compass ; together with some 
nautical tables, which show that mariners were alreaily in 
the habit of calculating their course j but it is al.so eviclent 
that they only measured by the log, and paid no atten- 
tion to longitudes and latitudes. ^ 

Popular tradition still fs^voured thu4n5jief in the ex- 
istence of certain islands in the W est. It Wks said that 
when Spain was conquered by the Arabs, a number of 
Christians embarked with all their property, and took 
* Buachc, Mem. dc I’lnstit. ton?, vi. 
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refuge ill an island, in which they had built seven 
cities. Thus it appears that in the time of Columbus 
Uie peo[)le gave the name of Sette Cittade, the Seveiii 
Cities j to the same supposed country of the AV^est, which 
the learned called Antilia ; and after Columbus had 
discoveied the islands to which he gave tlie latter name, 
the Spaniards for a long time continued anxiously to 
search among them for the Seven (htics of their »,.\iled 
countrymen. o 

To the noith of Antilia, in a situation corresponding 
with the actual position of Newfoundland, the map of 
Bianci) places another great island, called Tsola dr la 
AI(f)i Satniui.vio, or the Island of the Devil's Hand. This 
name appears to have owed its origin to the union of an 
Arabian tale with the popular belief which sots the 
dwelling of the dead in the western ocean, d'hc Ara- 
bians relate, that in the Indian Sea there is an island 
near which a groat hand rises every night fjt)m the sea, 
and grasping the inhabitants, plunges tliem ihto the 
ocean. Alaiiy maps of the sixteenth c^vUiiry place* in 
tlic north-west a i island of deeds, a name wlucli was 
conse(iuently given by some of the earliest navigators to 
a small island on the roast of Labrador. 

The chief progress of geography in the middle ages 
was due to the great revolutions which took jilace in 
Asiis and wddeh, by bringing forw'ard strange and for- 
mitlable nations into view, gave rise to an intercourse 
between the East and VV’^est. But previous to the con- 
sideration of these revolutions, and the conrinued corre- 
spondence resulting from them, it will be necessary to 
cast a momentary glance at some other sources of 
information not so susceptible of mediodical arrange- 
ment. 

The Ui^bbi Benjamin of Tudela, in Navarre, wrote in 
1160 a desciij>litwof wluitever appeared to him most 
curiotitf in fiic south of Europe, in Palestine, INJesopo- 
tamia> in India, ^Ethiopia, am? in Egypt. He does- not 
posii^vely say that he has visited all those counlrios; on 
tl^e contrary, he often cites .authorities for what he 
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avers : whence it may he concluded that his descriptions 
were drawn more from books than from exj)erienee. 
The dryness of his narrative and numerous j’COf^rapliical 
blunders, indeed, seem to ]>rove that he wrote from scanty 
hearsay materials, particularly as far as regards the 
countries out of fhuope. 1 1 is chief object was to de- 
scribe the situation of the Jcavs, and the cities in which 
they constituted numerous communities. In speaking 
of lVj-«in, he turns, all of a sudden, to Samarcand, in 
wdiich city, he attirins, there v/erc fifty thousand Israel- 
ites : he then numtions 'riiihet, and the animal 'which 
yields the iinsk. He also names China; hut the fables 
whioli he relates icspectiiig tlie dangers of *the journey 
tliither show his extreme credidity. Some suppose 
tliat his work contains imiieations of a journey to India; 
in truth, lie speaks at soni^' length of Jiassora, of its 
flourishing trade, of the black .lews of India, of the cul- 
tivation ol* pepper, and of the origin of pearls. Snmc of 
the iiaiTus which he mentions are incapable of cx]dima- 
tioh, such asNhc island of AVAro/i/s, in the IVrsian 
Gulf, the kingdom of OulnUj the island of Cinray, and 
the city of Cimjala, Some of the cities 'which he ascribes 
to India .ire really on the coast of Aiabi.i; as, for ex- 
ample, Kuttfn (101 Kaiif), and ZnhUi on the Ilcd Sea, 
where he embaiked for Afiica. 

The s]ii i it of trade in the middle ages, as well as the zeal 
of religion,^ direct e< I attention to the East. Merchants of 
Bremen, thiowii by a temjiest on the coast of Lhonia, 
completed the hitherto imjierfcct knowledge of the Baltic 
Sea ; but tlic inorchaiits of the Hanse Towns ventured 
much farther, and, following the traces of the Permians 
and \%ariegues, penetrated, perhaps, even into ^J’atary. 

Dining the course of two centuries, the Genoese and 
Venetians, like the Homans of old, carried oji, by carii- 
vans, a trade with India and with "Phey set 

vnit from the shores of Syria, and of the Black Sea, 
because Egyiit, wdiither* the merchandise of the East^ 
arrived by the Red Sea, -was closed against them as long 
as the hostility of tlie crusades continued Ix-^tween 
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the Christians and Mahometans. Egypt, it is probable, 
was not again opened as a channel of trade between 
Europe and India, until after tlie year 12f)0, when the 
Genoese had restored the Greeks to the empire of Con- 
stantinople. In recompense for this service, they ob- 
tained from the Greek emperors exclusive commercial 
privileges. The Venetians, when they fv^nnd themselves 
shut out from the trade of tho Black Sea, coi'.dudcd a 
treaty with the Sultan of Egypt, in consequence oli 'wu>h 
Alexandria again became the emporium of Indian pro- 
duce, and so continued to be, till the time when the Por- 
tuguese discovered the passage by the (^ape of Good 
Hope, and* opened a direct commerce with the Spice 
Islands. 

Previous to this commercial revolution, the Genoese 
and Venetians received their merchandise from India 
aiifl C’liina by CafFa, Tana, and Ajazzo. It arrived by 
two different routes. A part of it was broifght to Bas- 
sora, at the mouth of tlie Tigiis, in the PersitAi Gulf, 
whence it was conveyed by the river, au^l across Pci'sia 
to Tebriz or Tauris, from wdiich place it was sent for- 
ward by the Caspian Sea, through Armenia and Georgia, 
to Tana, at the mouth of the Taiiais or Don. The 
more precious and loss bulky commodities were tran- 
sported direct from ^Tauris over the mountains to Ajazzo 
or Aias, on the Mediterranean Sea. 

iiThc merchandise conveyed by the other chief com- 
mercial route made a great circuit before its arrival at 
the Black Sea. It was conveyed up the river Indus as 
far as that river is navigable ; and then carried on camels 
through Bokhara to the Gihon, whence it was despatched 
over-land to the Caspian Sea. From Astrachan the 
route to Asoph lay along the foot of Caucasus. This 
was the c^rse that was followed also by the caravans to 
China from the ISIaclt Sea, which were sometimes, it is 
said, twelv^nonthi^^pon the journey. The countries 
trayersed by these caravans were, in a great measure, 
deserts, inhabited only by nomadic tnbes, without cities 
^ or cultivation, or other objects alculated to attract the 
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attention of the traveller : the journeys themselves were 
attended with both danger and fatigue : it is not surpris- 
ingj therefore, that few relations of them remain, and 
that these in general hear the marks of being written 
under unfavourable circumstances. It is now time to 
return to the revolutions of Asia. 
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Tun event,!, which, in the course of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, brought together natiQns hitherto separated })y the 
whole extent of the old world are almost without ex- 
Hiujile ill tlie history of the human race. The greatness 
of the Mongols, which seemed to embrace the universe, 
wa.s created in less time than is ordinarily required to 
found and people a single city. The chief of a petty 
irihe, hardly distinguished among the tributaries of the 
Jou-ebi, a jirincipal Mongol nation^ ^iS^, '^isly resisted 
the attacks of some neighbours as unimportant as him- 
5.( If. The continuance of these stniggles gradually led 
to ’bolder efforts directed against his ^ superiors. Ilis 
good fortune, and indefatigable spirit, made his liorde or 

VOL. I. ' U 
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camp the refuge of every discontented or unquiet cha- 
racter. His rivals are quickly humbleil and his enemies 
destroyed. The country at the sources of the rivers 
Onon, Keroulan, and Toula, was the first theatre of the 
revolutions which shortly after spread through all Asia 
and a part of Europe. At lengthy in the year 1206 *, the 
heroic Mongol prince assumed the title of f^iingis or 
Zingis Khan^ and established the centre of his empire 
at Cara-coruin, an ancient city of the Turk/i, situated 
between the Toula, the Orgon, and Silinga, nearly in 
the same latitude as Paris. 

From this epoch in the history of the Mongols fol- 
lows a series of uninterrupted victories. Each year a 
new kingdom was added to the empire. The successors 
of Zingis Khan, not contented with the immense extent 
of empire which that conqueror had bequeathed them, 
still acted under that impulse of ambition wjiich he had 
communicated to the nation. Ogadai, his impiediate 
successor, liaving extended tiie Mongol dominion to the 
very centre of China, levied an army of tiftcen hundred 
thousand men, destined to act at the same time at the 
opposite extremities of Asia, in the Corea, and beyond 
the Caspian Sea. Baatu Klian, under whom were many 
generals and princes of the royal blood, commanded the 
expedition which was directed against Europe. Pie 
over-ran the country of the Bashkirs, i^enctrated into 
Russia, and took the city of Moscow, with the other 
chief places ef die principality. The grand dukes of 
Riissia became in consequence the tributaries of the 
Grand Khan. At the same time another Tatar army 
ravaged the countries of Armenia and Georgia, where 
they met with a stubborn but ineffectual resistance. At 
the termination of the destructive campaign of 1 239, a 
,Georgian ]Jrince,jj^med Avag, accompanied by his sister 
Thamtha, vffStared4n person to make his submissions 
to Ogodaji who receiVed him favourably, and gave him 
a letter to, the Mong^li&n genera^ Charmagan, command- 
ing the restitution of 'his estates. Tbe success- of this 
journey encouraged many other princes of the West to 
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visit Cara-conim^ and to obtain from the tjrand Khan 
himself tlie redress of the injuries committed by his 
officers Many obtained from him their suits ; and the 
imperial tent of Cara-corum, like the papal throne^ be- 
came the tribunal before which were determined the ap- 
peals of kings. 

In the North, the Mongols again showed themselves 
in a more threatening array. In the year 1240, Baatu 
took Kiovt and Kaininiek, and sent one of his generals to 
make tlie conquest of Poland. The army of this latter, 
divided into several bodies, crossed the Vistula, advanced 
to Cracow, took and destroyed that celebrated city, col- 
lected an immense booty, and spread the utmost teiror 
through all the surrounding countries. The troops of 
Poland, Moravia, and Silesia, posted at Waldstadt, were 
defeated in a great battle ; after which the Tatars joined 
•the army of Jlaatu in Hungary. This prince, with five 
hundret^ thousand men under his command, had routed 
the^count palatine of Siixony, and scouring the country 
without resistance, destroyed every thing with fire and 
sword. 

The alarm spread throughout Europe by these de- 
structive irruptions is strongly manifested in the writings 
of that age. The people of Friesland, it is said, were 
reduced to great distress, having lost the season of the 
Tierring fishery from the fear of a Tatar invasion. Queen 
Blanche of d^^rance was unable to conceal her apprehen- 
sions from St. Louis : — This terrible irruption of the 
Tatars,” she exclaimed, seems to threaten us with a 
total ruin, ourselves, and our holy church.” — Mother,” 
replied that brave and pious prince, let us look to 
Heaven for consolation. If these Tatars come, either 
we will make them return to the Tartarus whence they 
have issued forth, or else we ourselves w^ll go fo find in 
heaven tlie happiness of the elect.” The" ^..^uiVocatioh 
which is here attributed to the king of France is strictly 
in harmony with the opinions of those times, when the 
expression Tartari imo Tartarei wak in general favour. 

In fac^> an opinion very generally prevailed 4hat the 
n 2 , 
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Moiirrols were demons sent for the punishment mam 
or at least that they had an intercourse with demons : 
this latter opinion rcceiml some support from the fire 
and whirlwiiuls of smoke which they had the art^ it was 
said, of raising in tlic midst of battle. This is supposed 
to have reference to some species of artillery and inflam- 
mable [)owdcrs, which the Mongols, according to the al- 
leged testimony of the Chinese historians, were already 
acquainted with in that age.'* Against those demoniacal 
invaders, siieconr was sought ])y solemn prayers and 
general fastings. They nevertheless still continued their 
successful progress. Jlungary was totally reduced; 
the emperor Frederic was summoned to do homage for 
his kingdom, and he was offered in recompense wdiat- 
cver office he was pleased to hold in the court of the 
Grand Khan. 'Phis, according to the Tatar usages, w^as 
an honourable oflbr, and well proportioned to the rank 
and dignity of the first of C’hristian potentates. 

Ill their negotiations wdth the Hungarians, the Tatars 
employed as interpreter an Englishman, *who lived some 
time among them, and who wrote some account of their 
character and iiiaiiners in the year VZ Vi, Imprudence 
had made him an exile from his country : he had dis- 
sipated all his property in gaming, and careless of life 
wandered as a beggar throngii Palestine and Syria. He 
at length became master of several Eastern languages, 
and thus rcconimendcil himself to tlie notico of the Ta- 
tar generals, l^he' account which this adventurer gives 
of the Mongols is far from flattering, and perhaps not 
very unjust. Yet he docs not say that they feastcfl on 
tile dead bodies of their enemies ; or that “ they devoured 
dead carcasses like delicious cates, while the very greetly 
and ravenous vultures disdained to eat the relics ; ” but 
it may bd* concluded from these expressions of Ilacluyt, 
that sucli^ ©I^ihion was entertained at the time. 'The 
pleasure wliicli the Tatars took in spreading alarm among 
tlitf Christians is. quaintly destjribed by the English ad- 
^nturer: — 

Abel RemusaL Mem del’Acul. Insrr. vi ISJ l 
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Sometimes they say that they will make a voyage to 
Colen (the AW'St?)^ to fetch home the three wise kings 
into their owne coiintrey; sometimes to punish the avarice 
and pride of tlie Homans, wlio oppressed them in times 
past ; sometimes to conquer northern and barbarous na- 
tions ; sometimes to moderate the furie of the Germans 
by their owne meeke mildnesse; sometimes to learne war- 
like feats and stratagems of tlie French ; sometimes for 
the finding out of fertile ground, to suffice their huge 
multitudes ; sometimes, again, in derision, they say, that 
they intend to goe on pilgi image to St. James of Galicia.” 

The Mongols lieiiig now masters of Georgia and Ar- 
menia, were determined to add Syria also to their 
dominions. In that quarter they had to encounter the 
kings of tlie race of Saladin, and other princes, witlj 
whom the Christians also were engaged in war. The 
Franks, therefore, and Mongols had here a common in- 
terest^ This political interest being united apparently 
\yith that of religion could not fail to attract the atten- 
tion of the pifpes, who immediately sent missionaries to 
the camps of the Tatar generals, charged to spread 
abroad the true faith, and preach the spiritual supremacy 
of Rome. The enterprise, though great, appeared to 
promise success. It was rumoured that a great number of 
Cliristians lived among the Tatars. The story of Prester 
John, founded on the imperfectly understood accounts 
of SyriaiP Christians, was then current in Europe. Be- 
sides the Mongols, far from acknowledging Mahomet, 
waged unrelenting war with the IMahomctans, and in an 
ignorant age this was tliought to be a step towards 
Christianity. In short, the Tatars, who were first taken 
for sorcerers and incarnate demons when they attacked 
the Christians of Hungary and Poland, were now 
looked upon as almost converted, when they*turned their 
arms against the Turks and Saracens.*^-- 

The persons selected by Innocent the Fourth to exe- 
cute these important missions, were, as might be expected, 
all taken from the cloisters ; well disciplined churchmen, 
indeed, but wholly unacquainted with the buginess of 
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life. They were in their own persons objects of deri- 
sion to the Tatars^ and their wliole demeanour was cal- 
culated to bring eontempt on the court which they 
represented. The ambassadors appointed to proceed to 
the head quarters of the Mongols were Ascehn, Simon 
de St. Quentin^ Alexandre, and Albert, all monks of the 
Franciscan order. They were all deeply impressed with 
a sense of the pope's pre-eminence, and fondly imagined 
that the mere announcement of his commands ^voiiid be 
followed by a general and immediate submission, 

. These holy legates travelled through Syria, Mesopo- 
tamia, and Persia ; and at length, after a journey of 
fifty-nine days, found tlie Tatar encampment of Baioth- 
noy Khan, on the frontiers of Chowaresm or Chorasmia. 
The observations made by Ascclin on the countries 
thfough which tliey passed are extremely brief and unf- 
important, so that geography gained but little from the 
mission. When the friars were seen approaching the 
Mongol camp, the officers advanced to meet them, in order 
to learn their business, and whence they caVne. Ascelin 
replied, that he was an ambassador from the pope, who 
was the head of the Christian world. The exterior of 
the friars did not bes[ieak so high a commission ; and 
the Tatars proceeded to enquire of them, whether the 
pope, their master and head of the Christian world. 
Knew that the Grand Khan was -the Son of God, (or of 
Heaven, as the Mongol expression might be more cor- 
rectly translated,) and that the dominion of the whole 
earth belonged to him of right?" To this the asto- 
nished Franciscan very imprudently replied, “ that the 
pope had never heard of the Grand Khan, or of his re- 
presentatives ; all that he knew was that there was a 
str^ige and barbarous people, called Tatars, who came 
ravajging and destroying all whom they met, particularly 
Christians ; and^Vs purpose was to exliort them to re- 
pent of their past wickedness, and cease to destroy the 
people of God," 

The displeasure of the Tatars at this nugracious 
speech was, perhaps, moderated in some measure by their 
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astonishment at the figure of the barefooted friars. Tliey 
next demanded, according to the Eastern custom, what 
presents the legates brought from the pope to the khan, 
their master. The friars, filled with ill-timed zeal, and 
ignorant of the forms which courtesy requires in the East, 
replied, that the pope was accustomed to receive pre- 
sents from all men, but never to give any to his best 
friends, far less to strangers and infidels.” This insult- 
ing l^gqpge was patiently listened to by the Tatars ; 
who informed our legates that they might have an audi- 
ence, provided they would conform to the usual ceremo- 
nies, and make three profound genuflexions, when 
* admitted into* the presence of ihc khan. The friars, 
after carefully deliberating on this offer, came to a de- 
cision that it would be a shame to themselves, and a 
scandal to all Christendom, if they were to perform such 
an act of idolatry to the heathen ; they declared, how- 
ever, that if the khan and his subjects would become 
C'hristians, and acknowledge the supremacy of the pope, 
they would wittingly make the required genuflexions, 
for the honour of the church.” The Tatars were 
naturally enraged at this proposition : they called out 
that the Christians were dogs ; nay, they proceeded to 
tlie impious length of calling the pope himself a dog ; 
and the horror-struck ambassadors were overwhelmed 
'*'with threats and reproaches. But the rudeness of their 
beliaviour 4iad nearly incurred worse consequences tlian 
the menaces of the vulgar. It was seriously deliberated 
in the Tatar council, whether they ought not to be put 
to death : some advised that the friars should be flayed 
alive, and that their .skins, stuffed with hay, should be 
sent to the pope ; but the fear of reprisals, and the timely 
interposition of Baiothnoy's mother, finally prevented the 
perpetration of these inhuma.nities. The unhajlpy ambas- 
sadors, however, were treated with every indignity and 
m]M of contempt : they were taunted with kneeling be- 
fore the crucifix, and worshipping wood and stone, while 
they refused tc bow to the Son of Heaven and ruler of 
mankind* They were supplied with provisions of '^the 
R 4 
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coarsest quality, aiul iu such small quantities as barely 
sufficed for the support of nature ; and to complete the 
measure of their annoyances, they were frequently interro- 
gated respecting the military prowess of the pope, his 
armies, victories, and conquests, and insultingly asked, 
how one who possessed but a spiiitual dominion (the 
nature of which the Tatars couhl liardly comprehend) 
could dare to send ambassadors to the (.Irand Khan, whose 
victorious armies had subdued all the kingdoms* of the 
earth from East to VV^est. 

At length Baiothnoy Khan consented to dismiss the 
friars ; and a letter was given them to deliver to the 
pope, which containe<l the following unceremonious lan- 
guage Know, Pope, that your messengers have come 

to us, and have delivered your letters, and have uttered 
the strangest discourses that were ever heard. We know 
not whether you gave them authoiity to sj)eak as they 
have done ; but we send you the firm commandment and 
ordinance of Cod, wliich is, that if you wish to remain 
seated in your land and heritage, you, Pope, must come 
to us in your proper person, and do homage to him who 
holds just sway over the whole earth. And if you do 
not obey this firm coinmaiid of Cod and of him who 
holds just sway over the whole earth, God only knows 
what may be the consequence.” With this haughty 
message, the ambassadors got permission to depart, and 
were glad to escape from the Tatar camp. • They has- 
tened to the nearest port of Syria, whence they imme- 
diately embarked for France. 

. While Ascelin travelled into Persia, anotlier mission 
was despatched to the Mongol princes in the north-east, 
at the head of which was John de Plano Carpini, a 
Minorite friar. Setting forw'ard on their journey to 
the Tata/s, as they call tlie Mongolian tribes, lest 
there might aifise some danger from their proximity to 
the church of God,” our holy envoys passed through 
Bohemia, Silesia, and roland,*in their way to Kiow, at 
that time the capital of RussiT» They were treated with 
much. attention in all the Ch'ristimi atates through which 
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they passed^ the nations of eastern Europe being deeply 
interested in the success of their embassage. Skins 
and furs to be distributed in presents to the Mongol 
chiefs were given them by the duchess and nobility of 
Cracow. They were advised also not to take their 
European horses into Tatary, as they would inevitably 
perish by the way, not being used to dig under the snow 
in search of grass like the Tatar horses ; and hay, straw, 
or othPr provender never being stored in that country to 
meet the exigencies of winter. 

When the friars approached the frontiers of the Ta- 
tars, the purpose of their journey was demanded : they 
replied, that they were messengers from their lord 
the pope to the emperor of the Tatar nation, to desire 
peace and friendship between the Tatars and Christians. 
Their lord the pope admonished the Tatars to embrace 
the faith qf Christ, without which they could not be 
saved ; Jie was astonished to hear of their monstrous and 
guilty slaughter of mankind, particularly of the Flun- 
garians. Mountaineers, and Polanders, who were his 
subjects, and who had neither injured nor attempted to 
injure the I'atars ; and as God is sore offended at such 
proceedings, the pope admonished them to refrain in 
future, and to repent of what they had done ; and he 
requested an answer as to their future intentions.” After 
making this declaration, tho monks found means to pro- 
ceed to thfj duke Corrensa, a Mongolian general, who 
was stationed with an army of 60,000 men on the 
banks of the Dnieper. Being arrived, they were con- 
ducted to the orda, horde or tent of this chieftain, in- 
structed to bend the left knee thrice before his door, 
and carefully to avoid setting their feet on the threshold. 
These ceremonies being performed, post horses and an 
escort of Tatars were immediately appointed*to conduct 
them to Baatu Khan, a prince of the imperial blood. 

When the monks arrived at the residence of Baatu, 
in the land of Comania, ok the country beyond the Cuban, 
they were commanded to pitch their tent a full league 
from his station ; and they received, moreover, the fear- 
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ful intimation^ that before their introduction at his court 
it would be necessary to pass between two fires. This 
precautionary ordeah however^ which was intended to 
charm or nullify their evil intentions^ was gone through 
without any disagreeable consequences. They were 
presented, made the usual obeisances, and delivered the 
letters to Baatu, who read them with great attention. 
This prince carried himself with much magnificence ; 
had a court arranged like that of the emperor ; anti when 
he gave audience sat on an elevated throne along with 
one of his wives. lie had some beautiful and large 
linen tents which formerly belonged to the king of Hun- 
gary. When he rotle abroad, a small tent, as Carpini 
calls it, or umbrella, was carried above his head on the 
point of a spear. 

It appears to be the ordinary ]>olicy in the East, and 
particularly among what are vaguely styled the Tatar 
nations, to parade foreign ambassadors about until they 
have seen all the strength and magnificence of the state. 
In conformity with this custom, the envoys of the pope 
were ordered to proceed from the court of Baatu to that 
of the emperor or Grand Khan of the Monguls. The 
monks, however, had hardly strength or spirit enough 
remaining to enable them to encounter the fatigues of 
tliis new journey ; for they had observed a strict fast 
during Lent, their only food being millet boiled in water^ 
and their only drink melted snow. 

The geographical notices which occur in this part of 
Carpini’s narrative do not all admit of an easy inter- 
pretation. On the north of Comania, immediately be- 
yond Russia, were a people called Moj'duyin^Byleri, in 
Great Bulgaria, and the Bastard (Bashkirs) in Great 
Hungary, that is, in the country between the Volga and 
the Jenisei. Beyond these were the Parositae and the 
SamogeUs (Sambyeds) ; and beyond these last, he says, 
oii tbs s^OJ^es of the ocean were a people said to 

have the faces of dogs. On th*e south of Comania were 
the Asi, as Carpini justly caUss the Alans, although many 
of his interpreters have wished to alter the expression ; 
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the Clierkes or Circassians; the Catti, perhaps 

the Georgians of the province Kachetia^ with other 
tribes whose names are not so easily explained. 

From Comania the monks entered the country of the 
Kangittce, who seem to be the Pechenegues of Russian 
history. This region, which was probably the desert to the 
east of the Caspian^ had but few inhabitants, owing to 
» the great scarcity of water. But human bones and 
skulls iif lar^e heaps were scattered through the plains, 
the awful monuments of Tatarian warfare. The Coma- 
nians and Kangittoi were pagans, dwelling in tents, sub- 
sisting on the produce of their flocks and herds, and 
Totally unacquainted with the arts of tillage. 

From the country of the Kangittoe, Carpini entered 
tliat of the Bisermini, who spoke the Comanian language, 
and observed the laws of Mahomet. This country, 
which comprised the northern portion of Sogdiana, pre- 
sented a melancholy picture of ruined castles and deso- 
lated lancis. A portion of that fine country, which is 
described by Ofttjntal writers as a terrestrial paradise, 
was reduced to utter desolation by the victorious march 
of Zingis Khan. 

When our ambassadors arrived at the residence of tlie 
Great Khan they were providt'd with a tent, and were 
treated with more kindness and attention than they seem 
* t6*have hitherto experienced. Their arrival at this post 
happened at « very singular and interesting conjuncture. 
Ajuk Khan, or Cuyne as. they call him, had not yet been 
formally elected and invested with the insignia of em- 
pire, so that our travellers had an opportunity of witness- 
ing the state and magnificence of that great national 
ceremony. They saw an immense tent, large enough, 
as they imagined, to contain two thousand men, and 
round it was an enclosure of wooden boards,* painted 
with a variety of devices. All the Tatar nobility were 
assembled, with their retinues, near this inclosure, and 
amused themselves in galloping their horses over the 
hills and v^eys. On the first day they were all clad in 
white ; on the second, when Cuyne came to the gitat 
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tent, they were dressed in scarlet ; on the third day they 
appeared in blue, and on the fourth they wore rich robes 
of Baldachin, or figured cloth of Bagdad. 

In the wooden enclosure encircling the great tent 
there were two gates, through one of which the emperor 
alone was allowed to enter. At the other gate were 
guards, who discharged their arrows at those who jxre- 
sumed to pass the jiroper limits. The saddles, bridles, 
and other trapj)ings of the horses, were decked with pre- 
cious stones and ornaments of massive gold. 

The Tatar nobles at length assembled in the great 
tent, as if to consult respecting tlie election of an em- 
peror. The rest of the people collected outside began to 
drink koomis or mare’s milk in amazing quantities ; 
Car})ini and his companions were kindly entertained and 
treated with ale, as they were unable to drink koomis. 
At the outside of the tent were standing, Jeroslaus duke 
of Susdal in Russia ; a great many princies of the 
Kithayans and Solangi ; the t^vo sons of the king of 
Georgia ; the envoy of the calif of Bagdad, himself a 
sultan, and above ten other Mahometan princes. Our 
ambassadors weie informed that there were above four 
thousand messengers present, some bearing tribute and 
some presents from the neighbouring states ; others 
were sent to offer submission, or to represent the gover- 
nors and chief authorities of the distant provinces. All 
these envoys were placed round the enclosuie of the great 
tent, and supplied with drink. 

After remaining in this place about a month, the whole 
assemblage moved to a fine plain a few miles distant, 
where another tent was erected, called the Golden Orda, 
or horde. This tent was erected on pillars covered with 
plates of gold, and the cross-beams were joined to the 
pillars With golden nails ; the whole w^as superbly covered 
over with baldachin, having rich cloth hanging down on 
the outside. The close of the ceremonies at length ar- 
rived:- on a certain day all tlie people assembled, stand- 
ing with their faces to the south. Some, at a little 
distance from the rest of the multitude, were continually 
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employed making prayers and genuflexions, from 
which the catholic monks concluded that they were 
practising incantations. After these formalities had 
been continued some time, the nobles returned to the 
tent, and Cuyne was at length placed on the imperial 
throne. The grandees immediately fell on their knees 
before him, and the multitude outside followed their ex- 
ample. 

Soon after his inauguration the newly elected em- 
])evor gave an audience to all (he strangers assembled at 
his court. All who ap^noached his throne bore him 
^ome costly presents : jewels, purple garments, em- 
broidered stuffs, horses richly caparisoned and armed, 
with other offerings, were heaped round the tent. 

At length our poor ambassadors from the pope, after 
being first carefully examined lest they might carry 
sonic weapons concealed about their persons, were 
bronght^into tlie imperial presence : on being asked 
what gifts thej^had to offer, they humbly replied that 
their whole substance was already consumed. Their 
appearance, no doubt, sufficiently declared their poverty, 
and the Tatars overlooked their omission of the most 
firmly established of Eastern usages, that of offer- 
ing presents to the throne, iit no great distance from 
t^ic great tent there stood in sight above five hundred 
carts filled with gold, silver, and silken garments ; 
these riches^ were divided between the emperor and the 
grandees, ivho again distributed them among their se- 
veral followers. 

From the grave and imposing demeanour of tJic 
ncwly-elcctcd emperor, who was never known to laugh, 
Carpini was inclined to believe him a Christian in his 
heart : several Christian priests resided at his court, and 
were permitted to strike the houis on bells aii?l to prac- 
tise other religious observances, which arc contrary to 
the usages of the East; but the emperor, with all this 
toleration, never intimated any desire to change his faith. 
After some time the legates were again called in to de- 
liver their messages : they wefo asked if there was any 
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one at the papal court who understood thte Russian^ 
Arabic, or Tatarian languages. Being unable to an- 
swer positively in the affirmative, the letter of the 
emperor to the pope was explained to them, and they 
were made to translate it into Latin : great pains were 
taken by the Tatar officers to ascertain the fidelity 
of the translation. They then received their pass- 
ports and a letter sealed with the imperial seal. The 
mother of the emperor gave each of them a lififen gar- 
ment and a pelisse of foxes* skins with the hair outwards, 
and so they departed. Their journey homeward was 
performed amidst all the rigours of a Siberian winter. 
In the steppes or desert they often slept all night on the 
snow, unless where they could clear a piece of ground 
with their feet ; and frequently they found themselves 
in the morning quite covered with snow which had 
drifted on tliem during the night. Through all tliese 
hardships they at length reached Kiow, where tl^e peoi)le 
came out joyfully to receive them, congratulating them 
as men who had returned from death fd life. Carpini 
had the merit of being the first to publish in Europe 
a rational description of the Mongol nation : though 
ignorant, bigoted, and credulous, he was not altogether 
destitute of talent "and observation ; and his prudent 
deportment procured him opportunities which the mo- 
nastic austerity of Ascelin and his companions coidil 
never have cxpecte<l. ** 

The Mongols, or Tatars, he observes, differ totally 
in apj/iarance from all other nations^ being much broader 
between the t'jes and cheeks: they have prominent cheek- 
bones, with srna’A flat noses, and small eyes, the upper 
eyelids being opened ^ 1 ? eyebrows. The crowns 

of their heads are shaven on each side in the manner 
of priests,- some hair allowed to grow long in the 

middle* and the ^emaindSf twisted into two tails or locks* 
which are tied together their ears. 

In sjieaicing of Uieir A© candidly weighs 

their good qualities against They are 

more obedient to their lord^ any other' 
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people, givi'hg them vast reverence, and never deceiving 
them in word or action. They seldom quarrel ; and 
brawls, wounds, or manslaughter, hardly ever occur. 
Thieves and robbers are no where found, so that their 
houses and waggons, in which aU their treasure is kept, 
are never locked or barred. If any animal go astra)^, the 
finder either leaves it or drives it to those who are ap- 
pointed to seek for strays, and the owner gets it back 
withoutj* difficulty. They are very courteous ; and 
though victuals are scarce among them, they communi- 
cate freely to each other. They are patient under pri- 
vations ; and though they may have fasted for a day or 
two, will sing and make merry as if they were perfectly 
satisfied. In journeying, they bear heat and cold with 
great fortitude. They never fall out ; and though often 
drunk, never quarrel in their cups. No individual 
despises another ; but every one assists his neighbour to 
the utmost. 

Having seen here the favourable side of their cha- 
racter, it will bS •necessary now to consider the reverse. 
The Tatars, says Carpini, are proud and overbearing to 
all otlier people, looking upon foreigners, however noble, 
with contempt. They are irritable and disdainful 
towards strangers, and deceitful beyond belief, always 
siieaking fair at first, but afterwards stinging like scor- 
pfbns. Tliey arc crafty and fraudulent, and cheat all 
men if the)* can. Drunkenness is honourable among 
tliem : they arc filthy in their meat and driiik, and in all 
their actions. They are importunate beggars, niggardly 
givers; and, finally, they consider the slaughter of other 
people as nothing. 

In consequence of their superstitious traditions, many 
actions in tlicmselves innocent were accounted criminal, 
and punished accordingly. To touch or eveTi to ap- 
proach the fire with knife or any instrument made of 
iron, to lean upon a whip, to strike a horse with a bridle, 
to kill young birds, or to break one bone upon another, 
were all considered actions of a most unlucky nature. 
If any one had the misfortune to tread inadvertently on 
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the threshold of one of the great men’s hounos, he was 
puuislied with d^ath. But while they are so scrupulous, 
observes our friar, with respect to actions in themselves 
indifferent, they do not consider it a crime to slay men, 
to invade the territories of others, to take away their 
goods, and to act contrary to the commands of God : 
they know nothing of the life to come, or of eternal 
damnation. ‘‘ Yet,” he adds, that they believe in a 
future state, in which they shall tend flocks, eat, diink, 
and do the very same things which employ them in this 
life. They begin every great enterprise at new moon, 
or when the moon is full : they call the moon the great 
emperor, and worship that luminary on their knees 
indeed, it is conjectured that Ay, the great ancestor of 
the Mongol nations, is the same with Ayou the moon. 

' The information which Carpini’s journal contains re- 
lative to the tribes of the Mongols is far from being as 
coinjiletc as his description of their character and cus- 
toms. He says, that the land of Mongolia was 'formerly 
divided among four different tribes or jy.itions. One of 
tliese was the Yvka-Monyol, or the Gi-eat Mongols ; the 
second was the tribe of the Su^Monyol, or lYater Mon- 
gols, who called themselves also Tatars from a river of 
that name in the^K territories; the third was named 
Merkat, and the fourth MeiriL All these resembled 
each other in figtire and complexion, but were divi<led 
into distinct provinces under separate i>rinces. The 
names whichr Carpini mentions here were evidently not 
arbitrary inventions ; but he appears to liave mistaken 
some petty hewdes for fhe principal tribes of the nation. 
The enumerations of the Mongolian tribes wbicli occur 
iji the travels of Haitho and of Marco l*olo neither agree 
with one another nor with that offered by our friar. 

The geographical knowledge of Carpini appears to 
have been extremely limited, and his descriptions of tlio 
countries through 'Which he passed are much involved in 
error and obscurity. He sometimes c^en confounds the 
^^ck Sea with the Caspian. ^ The land of Mongolia 

Tatary is in the east pan of the world,” sucli is his 
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vague lan^age^ where the east and north arc believed 
to unite : it has the country of Cathay and the peojile 
called Solangi on the east ; on the south the country of 
the Saracens ; the land of the Huini on the south-east ; 
the province of Maimani on the west, and the ocean on 
the north. In some parts it is full of mountains, , in 
others quite plain, but every where interspersed with 
sandy deserts, not a hundredth ]3art of the wliole being 
fertile,«as it cannot be cultivated except where it is wa- 
tered by rivers, which are very rare. Hence there are 
no towns or cities except one named Cracurim (Cara- 
corum), which is said to be tolerably good ; we did not 
•see that place, although within half a day’s journey of 
it when we were at the horde of the Syra, or court of 
the Great Emperor.” 

To the south of Cara Cathay (the Black Desert), and 
south-west of Mongolia, Carpini says there is a vast 
<lesert, in which there are said to be certain wild men 
who arefinable to speak, and have no joints in their legs ; 
yet ‘they have tngenuity enough to make felt of camels’ 
hair for garments tJ protect themselves from the weather. 

The climate of Mongolia is described by liim as un- 
ctjual and tempestuous in the extreme. In the middle 
of summer terrible storms of thundef^nd lightning occur, 
by which numbers of people are killed, and even in that 
t,«ason there are occasionally heavy falls of snow, and 
cold northerp winds blow with such violence that a man 
can har^y sit on horseback. During these gales great 
Clouds of sand are whirled through the atmosphere ; and 
Carpini relates, that one of these storms coming on sud- 
denly at the time of the grand ceremonies at the Syra 
Horde, he and his companions were obliged to throw 
themselves prostrate on the ground, every object around 
lliem being concealed by the i^digious dust. • It never 
rains in winter, but frequently in summer ; yet so gently 
as scarcely to lay the dust, or to mdisten the roots of 
the parched herbage ; but prodigious showers of hail 
not unfrequently fall, of the violence of which some 
estimation may be formed from the^ fact allied by out 
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author^ that while he was at the imperial coUrt, at the 
time when the emperor elect was about to be placed on 
the imperial throne, above a hiiiuUed and sixty persons 
were drowned by the sudden melting of one of these 
showers, and many habitations and much property were 
swept away. In summer, sudden and intolerable heats 
are quickly followed by intense cold. 

Carpini was almost induced to believe that the ^’hi- 
nese were Cdiristians : he mixed together and conftunded, 
perhaps, the exaggerated statements of the*Nestorians 
and the information which he received concerning the 
doctrines and rites of Shamanism as it exists in China. 

The peo])le of Cathay,*' he says, are pagans, hav-» 
ing a |)eculiar mode of writing, in which tJicy arc re- 
ported to possess the sciiptures of the Old and New 
Testament. They have also Lives of the Fatlicrs, and 
houses ill which they pray at stated times, built exactly 
like churches; they are even said to have saints, to wor- 
ship one (Jod, to venerate the Lort! Jesus C-lifist, and 
to believe in etc'rnal life ; but then they a/e not baptis-Jed ; 
they have no beards, and much rosomble the Mongols 
in features." 

It is singular that Carpini, while he listened with 
such easy credulity to the accounts of C’hristiaiiity iii 
China, should have gathered such aii erroneous and im- 
perfect history of the celebrated CUiristian potentate; 
Prester John; whose dominions, as far as, histoiy can 
trace them out, were at no great distance fiT)m the 
country which our friar visited. lie transports that 
doubtful character into India, and unites to his mention 
of liim some other singular circuinsLances. Mlien 
Zingis Khan," he relates, bad finished the conquest 
of C'athay or China, he sent one of his sons with an 
army into India ; that prince subdued the people of 
Lesser India, wlio are black Saracens, and are also called 
iEthiopiaiis. The Mongol army then marched against 
the Christians dwelling in the Greater India; and the 
king of th%t country, known by the name of Prester JoKn, 
came forth with his army to meet them. This Prester 
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Jolia cau^sd a number of hollow copper figures to be 
made, resembling men, which were stuffed with com- 
bustibles and set upon horses, each having a man be- 
hind on the horse with a pair of bellows to stir up the 
fire. At the first onset of the battle, these mounted 
figures were sent forward to the charge ; the men who 
rode behind them set fire to the combustibles and then 
blew strongly with tlie bellows ; immeiUately tlie Mongol 
men a^d horses were burnt with wild-fire, and the air 
was darkeited with smoke. Then the Indians fell upon 
the Mongols, who were thrown into confusion by this 
new mode of warfare, and routed them with great 
.slaughter.” It is imiwssible to find the origin of a tale 
which supposed the existence of a Christian prince in 
India ; but tlie story related by Carpini, as it will be 
seen further on, may have been productive of very im- 
portant consequences. 


CHAP. IV. 

TRAVELS OP RUBRI/QUIS. 

UCMOLIiriJ ( ONVEIISION OF THE MONGOL I'HINCES. LETTER I ROM 

LUKALTAV TO ST. LOUIS. THE KING OP FRANCE SENDS HOLY 

ri;lics to the Mongols. — despatches rubhuouts to saktach. 

• CFUMANS DWELLING ON THE BLACK SEA. TATAR I'NCAMP- 

Mj,>:rs. JfJJTRNEY TO THE VOLGA. DESERT OF XIVJACK —THE 

ALANS COURT OF SARTACH. HOUSES ON CARTS.— SARTA CH 

NOr A CHRISTIAN. FRIARS SENT FORWARD TO BAATU KHAN. 

OBLIGED TO PROCEED TO CARACORUM. THE LAND OF ORGA- 

NUD. DFSCRIPTION OF THE YAK. CANNIBALIS^I IN IHIRET. 

THE COURT OF MANGU KHAN, EUROFEA VS IN CARACORUM. 

THE FOUNTAIN MADE BY WILLIAM BOUCHIER CHRISTI- 
ANITY AMONG THE UIGURS. — CHRISTIAN CEREMONIES IMI- 
TATED IN THE EAST. CHINESE WRITING. ISLANpS IN THE 

7.ASTFUN SEA. PllE.STER JOHN. KNOWLEDGE OF TATARY, 

BRIGANDS IN THE CAUCASUS. JOURNEY HOME. IIAITHO 

THL: ARMENIAN. THE TARSAS. TRIBES OF THE MONGOLS. 

The papal missions to the Tatars failed wholly in pro- 
ducing the effects expected from them ; but they brougiit 
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home some valuable information ; anti by K^aking tlie 
European nations better acquainted with the character of 
the Mongols, tended, perhaps, not a little to moderate 
the apprehensions entertained of those formidable in- 
vaders. Although the austere and narrow-minded eccle- 
siastics, selected for those embassies, were little qualified 
by the habits of monastic life to succeed in such delicate 
negotiations, it would yet, perhaps, have been difficult to 
find persons better fitted by their zeal, fidelity, ^rul pa- 
tient resolution to break first the path of communication 
between the Christians and the Tatar conquerors : their 
sacred character met also with some respect, and served 
undoubtedly to protect them from the violent treat- 
ment to which, from their stubborn inattention to Eastern 
usages, they were frequently exposed. 

The successors of Zingis Khan w^ere remarkable for 
the iudiffeience they manifested to leligious creeds, 
they entertained the national belief in the existence ot 
one God ; but were wholly unac<juainted with cny colla- 
teral doctrines or ceremonies of religioi\.. Yet they were 
not exempt from superstitious weakness, and gave a fa- 
vourable reception to priests of every sect and persuasion, 
in order that by engaging in their inteiest every so- 
lemn rite and every mode of prayer, they might more 
surely propitiate the will of heaven. Among other 
ministers of religion who flocked about them were many 
Nestorian Christians, who, willing to maghify their own 
efficiency and importance, and unable to‘' comprehend 
^the light in which they were considered by the Mongol 
pruTS^!^^ spread abroad the rumour that these latter were 
actually^ i?ccoinc converts to Christianity. This was 
more distiil<^tly announced with respect to Sartacb, a 
prince of tlig royal family, and son of Baatu Khan, 
who con^manded the Tatar armies to the north of the 
Caspian. 

It happened fit the very time when this rumour pre- 
vailed, and whik Saipt Louis was engaged in his 
crusade against th? Saracens in Syria, that Erkaltay, the 
Mongol prince who,w®^s attacking the same power from 
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the side o^* Persia, sent an embassage to the French king, 
in order to cement more closely an alliance founded in 
common interest. The tenour of his letter is variously 
reported : according to some, the ambassadors declared 
that the khan had embraced Christianity, and made war 
with no other intention than that of spreading abroad 
the true faith ; hut it is certain that they went to mass 
and conformed to all the catholic ceremonies. In conse-* 
quenccf Saint Louis sent an embassy to Erkaltay, with 
a present consisting of a portion of the wood of the true 
cross, and bearing a letter in which he invited the khan 
to embrace the true faith, and acknowledge the spiritual 
•supremacy of the pope. The answer given to this 
letter, which must have caused not a little surprise at 
the court of Caracorum, is not known. At the same 
time a deputation was sent to Sartach, whose territories 
were between the Don and the Volga, in order to con- 
firm and instruct him in his newly-adopted faith. At 
the hcaJ of this mission w'as ^I’'illiam de Riibruquis, or, 
more properly^Van Ruysbrocck, a Minorite friar, from a 
village of that name near Brussels. He was charged, 
among other^ things, to observe narrowly what was the 
religion of the Tatar prince ; from which circumstance 
it may be concluded that the king of France did not 
give implicit credit to the stodes that were circulated 
Inspecting Sartach’s conversion. 

Our friai»and his companions set out in June, 1253, 
on their journey towards the Don. Towards the mouth 
of this river,” observes Rubruquis, there are many lofty 
promontories; and between Kersova and Soldaia (Sudak) 
there are forty castles, at almost each of which a distinct 
language is spoken : in this place arc many Goths, who 
speak the Teutonic language.” These were the descend- 
ants of the German tribes who migrated towards the 
shores of the Black Sea in the fourth century, and who 
still preserved their language in the middle of the six- 
teenth century, when Busbequius conversed with several 
of them in Constantinople. 

As soon as the friars came among the Tatars they 
B 3 
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were placed under the shade of certain bLck carts/' 
and surrounded by a number of horsemen. Their wine 
and provisions were taken from them ; and they were 
kept in continual alarm by the rude menaces of the fierce 
Mahometans. At length, having showed some letters 
which they bore to one Zagathai, a nobleman in that 
province, who was related to the khan, they were fur- 
nished with horses and oxen to enable them to procectl 
to their destination. 

Next morning our travellers met .the carts of Zagathai 
laden with houses j and I thought/' says Ilubruqiiis, 

a great city was travelling towards us. 1 was asto- 
nished at the prodigious droves of oxen and horses, and 
tlie immense flocks of sheep, though I saw very few men 
to guide them, which made me enquire how many men 
he had under his command, and I was informed that he 
had not five hundred in all, half of whom had passed on 
to another station." In the course of the day they were 
introduced to Zagathai, who asked them if they would 
flrink cosmos, (koorais, a drink made of mares' milk,) to 
which they gave an evasive answer ; for it appears that 
the Greek, Russian, and other Christians, who mixed 
with the Tatars, made it a point to abstain from drink- 
ing that infidel beverage. ' They do not appear to have 
experienced here a very generous hospitality, or perhaps 
their stomachs were not yet reconciled to Tatar fare: 
so that, if it had not been for the grace of God," says 
the pious friar, and the biscuit which we brought 
with us, we had surely perished.” They remained in 
the horde of Zagathai for ten dayi^, and then set out on 
their journey, travelling due north till they reached the 
head of the Sea of Asoph ; they then turned towards the 
east, having the sea on their right hand and a vast 
desert on the left, which, they were told, was in some 
places twenty days in breadth, without mountain, tree, 
or *5even stones. In this great plain the Comani, called 
dapehat (Kipjak), fed their cattle. The region be- 
yond the Don appeared to Kubruquis extremely beauti- 
ful, especially towards the iiorth, where there were great 
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rivers aiiij* extensive forests. “ In the course of our 
journey/' says lie, we left to the soutli certain great 
mountains, on whose side, tow^ards the desert, dwell the 
Corgis (Cherkes or Circassians), and the Alahi or Acas, 
who are Christians, and still carry on war with the 
Tatars.” These Alans, or Acas, were the ancestors of 
the Ossi, who at present inhabit the broad valleys of the 
Caucasus. 

Aftcf a painful journey of two months, during all 
wliich time*lie never once enjoyed the shelter of a house or 
tent, but was obliged to pass the nights in his cart in the 
open air, he reached the encampments of Sartach Khan 
iiporl the Volga. This prince maintained a splendid 
court. He had six wives, and each of these ladies had 
a great house besides smaller ones of the ordinary kind, 
and a train of two hundred travelling carts. Their 
houses,” says our traveller, are made of wickers, plaited 
together and'placed on carts, some of which are so large, 
that meilfcuring once the breadth between the wheel-ruts 
of one of their*cgrts, I found it to be twenty feet across, 
and when the house was upon the cart it reached over 
the wheels on each side five feet at least. I reckoned 
twenty-two oxen in one team, drawing a house upon a 
cart, eleven abreast. The axle of the cart was of a 
huge bigness, like the mast of a ship. The men that 
djovc tli,e cart stood before the door of the house. 
They go at ^ slow rate ; and w’hen they come to any 
place where they intend to make some stay, they take 
down the houses from the carts, turning the door to- 
wards the south, and, placing the master's bed at the 
north end of the house.” 

When the friars were introduced to Sartach, Rubru- 
quis commenced an apology for appearing in his pre- 
sence empty handed, and excused himself on account of 
the poverty of his order : to this the Mongol politely 
answered, that it was creditable in a monk to observe 
his vow ; that he himself did not need the gift of any 
one, but was willing to give his visiters whatever they 
might need. lie then made the monks recite a bene- 
s 4 
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diction for him, and asked some question^. Respecting 
the king of France. 

In the morning our travellers were ordered to appear 
at court with the king’s letters, and with all their books 
vestments, and other curiosities. We were com- 
manded,” says Ruhruquis, to array ourselves in our 
sacred vestments to appear in them before the prince. 
Putting on, therefore, our most precious ornaments, I 
took a rich cushion in my arms, together with tl l Bible 
which 1 had from the king of France, and the beautiful 
Psalter, ornamented with fine paintings, which the queen 
bestowed ^upon me ; my companion at the same time 
carried the missal and a crucifix ; and the clerk, clothed 
in his surplice, l)ore a censer in his hand. In this order 
we presented ourselves ; and the felt hanging before the 
lord’s door being withdrawn, we appeared in his pre- 
sence. Then the clerk and interpreter were ordered to 
make three genuflexions, a humiliation from which we 
were exempted ; but they admonished us to bt exceed- 
ingly careful not to touch the threshold of the door ; we 
were desired also to sing a benediction or prayer for 
the lord, and so we entered in singing the Salve Regina.” 
After Sartach and his wives had regaled their eyes with 
this strange spectacle, they narrowly examined the censer. 
Psalter, and Bible ; and after a little time the friars were 
dismissed; the prince giaciously permitting them to 
carry back their books and sacred vestments, which were 
coveted exceedingly by the attendants. 

The curiosity of Sartach being sufficiently gratified, 
Ruhruquis and his companions received orders to pro- 
ceed to the court of Baatu Khan ; their mission being 
considered one of such importance, that the prince dared- 
not determine respecting it without the advice and con- 
sent of tlie khan his father. When Ruhruquis ventured 
to make enquiries respecting the religious conversion of 
Sartachj he was warned to be careful what language he 
used on that subject., and told in angry terms that the 
prince was not a Ciiyutifni but a JMoi^gol. This em- 
ployment of the word Christian, as a mere national 
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(IcsigiiatieWI must have disconcertetl not a little our 
zealous Minorites. 

In the deserts between the Don and Volga were a 
pagan people^ to whom he gives the name of Moxels ; 
and beyond tliem were the Merdns or Merduas, a 
Mahometan tribe, whose possessions extended to the 
Volga. These latter were evidently the Cheremisses, 
who call themselves Mari; and the otliers were the 
MordHani^ wlio are named in their own language Movalm. 
When the friars reached the encampment of Baatu on 
the Volga, they were again obliged to display all the 
pomp of their religious habiliments, to gratify the curio- 
* sity of the Mongols. — We entered the tent bare- 
footed," says Hubruquis, and witli our heads uncovered, 
forming a strange spectacle in their eyes ; for though 
friar John dc Plano Car])ini had been there before me, 
yet, being a messenger from the pope, he changed his 
habit, that Tic might not be despised. We were brought 
forward into the middle of the tent, without being 
obliged to bow*the knee, as is the case with other mes- 
sengers. Baatu was seated on a broad couch like a bed, 
gilt all over j one of his ladies sat beside him." 

Silence was kept for some time, while one might 
rehearse the Mif^erere,” The friars were then com- 
manded to kneel ; and having declared the friendly pur- 
T)Ose of their mission, were treated with koomis, and 
dismissed.* They shortly after received orders to pro- 
ceed to the court of Mangu Khan at Caracorum. In 
the course of this journey, Rubruquis crossed the Jaik, 
or Aral, and the country of the Bashkirs, whom he calls 
PascatirSy and who spoke, as he affirms, the same lan- 
guage as the Hungarians. Farther on, he reached the 
. city of Kenchat, in the neighbourhood of which were 
vineyards, and crossed a great river, the name of which 
he was unable to learn, or that of the country through 
which it flowed. At the city of Talach, which next 
occurred, he found a number of Germans dwelling 
amongst the Mongols. After enduring unspeakable fa- 
tigues, he arrived at the city of Equhi^, the inhabitants 
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of which spoke the l*eryian languagCj thoiiglu^o far re- 
moved from Persia. The great river was ]>robably the 
Sirr, or Jaxartes, and the city called Talavh may have 
been some place on the river Talas ; but geographers 
have never heen able to discover tlie situation of the city 
Equins. lie says, that the inhabitants spoke Persian ; 
and if he had a smattering of that longue it is possible 
tliat he may have ventured to translate the name of their 
city, which was probably an Ispahan, Ispakr, oitj3-»me 
similar name, in which the word asp, a horse, is the 
principal root. 

The ambassadors advanced next to Cailao, a commer- 
cial city irf the land of Organum, a country rich in pas- 
turage and cattle, and containing a lake of fifteen days* 
journey in circumference. This country took its name, 
according to liubruquis, from the skill of the inhabitants 
in playing on the organ ; but it is more probable that he 
ought to have written Irgonekon, the name of a fertile 
valley, not far from lake Balkash, The next ^nation* 
among whom lie arrived were the Uigiifs, in whose 
country was the city of Caracorum, This city was 
enclosed with mud walls j had four gates, two mosques, 
and one church for (>hristiaiis, though most of the in- 
habitants were Tainians or idolaters. The Chinese 
inhabited a street to themselves. This was the termin- 
ation of the journey. 

The city of Caracorura, according to liubruquis, is 
situated on the confines of the Jugurs, or Uigurs, whose 
territories extend to the north and west. The Tanguts 
occupied the mountains to the east of them. Among 
the Tanguts,’* lie says, “ there are oxen of great strength, 
having flowing tails like horses, and their backs and 
bellies covered with long hair. They are shorter legged 
than other oxen, but much fiercer, having long, straight, 
and aharp-pointed horns. They are much used for 
drawing the great houses of the Moals ; but they will 
not allow themselves to be yoked unless tliey are sung to 
at the same time.” This is a correct description of the 
Sarluk, or Tatarian ox, better known by the Thibetian 
name of Yak. 
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BcyonflNhese people, to the east, lay Great Cathnya, the 
inhabitants of which our traveller asserts are the Serets of 
the ancients. He was told that in that country there 
was a town, the walls of which were made of silver, and 
the towers of gold. The inhabitants of Thibet, ac- 
cording to llubruquis, had once the habit of eating the 
flead bodies of their parents, from a motive of piety, 
believing tliat to be the most honourable sepulture ; but 
in hiaitime they had abandoned that custom, which was 
looked upon as abominable by all other nations. They 
still, however, continued to make handsome drinking- 
cups of the skulls of their parents, that they might cdl 
’ them to remembrance even in their mirth. Tliis is pre- 
cisely what Herodotus relates of the Massagetae, and 
dees not differ materially from what he states respecting 
the Vadeeiy who were probably the Thibetian followers 
of Bauddha, or Buddha, in Thibet. The same custom 
of putting the aged and infirm to death exists at the 
[)resent^day among the Battas in Sumatra ; who, like the 
IMassagetes aitd»Thibetiaiis of old, act under the inlluence 
of religious opinions, and deem a man guilty of the 
basest dereliction of filial duty who refuses to eat his 
father. 

From Caracorum the travellers were conducted some 
days' journey over* the meuntains towards the north 
fo the residence of Mangu Rhan. The day after 
their arrival there they went to court barefooted, an ad- 
herence to the strict rules of their order which did not 
serve to exalt them in the eyes of the people ; but their 
toes were so severely frostbitten on the following day, 
that they were obliged to abandon their pious resolution. 
People from the court compassionately brought them 
ram-skin coats and other warm clothing. Soon after- 
wards they were admitted into the imperial presence. 
They found the Grand Khan, a flat-nosed man, of 
middle stature, sitting on a couch, covered with a shining 
spotted fur, like seal-skin : ” one of his wives, a pretty 
young woman, sat beside him ; one of his daughters, 
named Cerina, a hard-featured young woman," sat 
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on another couch at a little distance. The. strangers 
were politely asked whether they would drink taracina, 
a punch or liquor made of arrack ; or carncosmoHj that 
is, clarified koomisj or hall, a sort of mead made of 
honey. They answered that they had no pleasure in 
drink ; but yet they tasted the taracina, which they 
found agreeable. The Grand Khan of the Mongols, in 
the mean time, was amusing himself with his falcons and 
other birds. At last the monks were cominaijil'^d to 
speak ; but after the conversation had becii continued 
for some time, Rubruquis perceived that his interpreter, 
who had been gradually growing more and more inar- 
ticulate, was now quite^ drunk, and no longer able to ' 
utter a perfect sentence : he also began to suspect that 
the khan himself was not perfectly sober ; he therefore 
kept silence, and was soon permitted to retire. 

Our travellers found a great multitude of German, 
French, and other European prisoners residing at the 
court of the Grand Khan : they were employed^ to ma- 
nufacture arms, and as artisans in a variety of ways ; 
but particulaily to work the mines at a place called 
Bocol, two months' journey to the east of Caracorum. 
These men, who appeared to Uubruquis to jirosper ex- 
ceedingly in their new situation, must have had a con- 
siderable influence on the arts and -civilisation of Inner 
Asia. One of these ingenious strangers was a Parisia.i 
goldsmith, named William Bouchier, whose skill and 
industry found abundant employment in the service of 
the Mongol emperor. 

In the neighbourhood of Caracorum Mangu Khan 
had a great palace in the middle of a court surrounded 
by a brick wall. In that place he celebrated festivals 
twice a year, at Easter and in the summer season, when 
all the nobility of the nation assembled about him; he 
then distributed garments among then!, and displayed 
all the’ magnificence of his rank. 

Near this palace," says Rubruquis, are a great 
many buildings like our barns, in which the victuals 
and treasures belonging to the khan are stored. But as 
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it was unbecoming to have flagons going about tiie 
hall of the palace, as in a tavern, William Houchier, 
the goldsmith, planned and executed a great silver tree, 
just without the midtUe entrance of the great hall, at 
the root of which are four silver lions, having pipes 
discharging pure cows' milk. Four pipes are con- 
veyed up the body of the tree to its top, which spreads 
out into four great boughs, hanging downwards .* on 
each of these boughs is a golden serpent, the tail of 
which*tw«ics round the body of the tree ; and each of 
these serpents forms a i)ipe, one discharging wine, a 
second caracosmos, another mead, and the fourth tara- 
ciiia, or a drink made of arrack ; belonging to each pipe 
is a vessel or reservoir. On the top, between the four 
pipes, there stands the figure of an angel with a trumpet, 
and under the tree is a vault in which a man lies 
concealed, from whom a pipe ascends to the angel : 
on a signak given by the butler, he blows wilh all his 
might, ^nd the trumpet sounds. In a building without 
the palace tlw li<pior is stored, and poured by servants 
into pipes communicating with the tree ; from which it is 
discharged into appro{)riate vessels, and distributed by 
the butler the company. The palace is like a church 
having a middle aisle and two side oriCo, with two roWvS 
of pillars. Three gates open into it on the south, and 
^efore the michlle one stands the silver tree : the khan sits 
at the north end, on an elevated place, tliat he may be 
seen by all^ and there are two flights of steps ascending 
to him, by one of which his cup-bearer ascends, and 
comes down by the other. The men sit on the right 
liand of the khan, and the women on the left.” In 
this description, drawn from a court in the heart of Asia, 
there is not a little Avhich may recall to mind the man- 
ners of JCuropean nations in early ages. Tlic figure of 
the hall of meeting, the dais, or elevated plac(? on which 
the khan was seated, and the rude conviviality of an 
assembly of nobles, all employed in drinking, arc striking 
traits of national resemblance. After several interviews 
witli Mangu Khan, who apiiears to have been at a loss 
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to comprehend the object of his mission, Rubruquis re- 
ceived permission to depart, and was entrusted with a 
letter from the khan to the king of France. 

The account which Rubruquis gives of the multitude 
of Nestorian Christians mingled with the Uigurs deserves 
the careful consideration of those who would examine the 
striking similarity that exists between Shamanism, or. the 
religion of the Dalai Lama, and those ol i>oinc Christian 
sects. The Nestorian clergy living among the ^Tongols 
were ignorant and worthless characters : their ^bishop 
visited them hardly once in fifty yeais ; and whenever he 
came he caused all their male children to be made 
priests, even the infants in the cradle. They all indulged ^ 
in polygamy like the Mongols, and shared with them 
in every vulgar superstition. 

There is reason to believe that the Nestorians had 
penetrated into C'hina as early as the sixth or seventh 
century, and carried into that kingdom the. civilisation 
of the Bactrian Creeks. Ruhruquib says, tha^ in his 
time they iriliabitcd fifteen cities in Cathay/ their bishop 
resided at Segin, probably Sigan-Fu, in Western China, 
where monuments have been seen attesting the former 
existence of Christian establishments. The Nestorians 
of Tatary had imbibed the specious doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls : — Even the wisest of them,” 
says the French monk, asked me if brutes could fly to 
any place after death where they should not be compelled 
to labour nay, the ingenious French goldsmith appears 
to have given way to the popular belief ; for lie assured 
Rubruquis, that the Tuhiians, or Shamanists, had 
brought a person from Cathay, w^ho, by tlie size and 
shape of his body, appeared to be but three yeats old ; 
yet he was capable of reasoning, knew how to write, 
and positively affirmed that he had passed through three 
several bodies. This miraculous persojnage, it is easy 
to perceive, was a newly elected Dalai Lama. 

On tlie other hand, as parade and glittering ceremo- 
nials arc sure to attract tlie Weak and ignorant, it ia not 
unlikely that the Skamanists borrowed without scruple 
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from the y^storian Christians the ])ompons externals of 
their worship ; and that the lesemblance between theii 
rites and those of the catholic eJmrch is to he chiefly 
ascribed to an actual correspondence with the Christians of 
Central Asia; a correspondence which^ although attend- 
ed with injportant effects, has, as in many similar in- 
stances, almost escaped the notice of Instory. When 
llnhruquis entered one of the idol temples at Coilac, 

for tjie purpose/' as he tells us, “ of observing their 
folly," he was so far misled by appearances, as to con- 
clude that the people were actually (’liristians, and that 
they omitted the cross and image inciely fiom want of 
^instruction. 

Behind a certain chest wdiich tlicy used as an altar, 
and on which they placed camlles and oblations, he saw 
an image with wings like that of St. Michael, and others 
witli their hands stretched out, as if b'essing the specta- 
tors. TheiF priests shaved their heads and beanls, and 
were datssed in yellow, resembling French friars in 
their general •appearance : tli»*y wore also a cloak on 
their left shoulder, flowing loosely before and behind, 

1 ut leaving the right arm free ; roniewhat like a dea- 
con carrying fhe pix in Lent." They carried with them, 
wherever they went, a string of one or two hundred nut- 
slielJs, like a rosary, and while telling tlicsc they kept 
eanstantly muttering some jiious sentences. 

llubruqu^s, it has been remarked, found strangcis 
from many different nations collected in Caracoruni. 
French, Germans, Persians, and Chinese, with people 
fiom Thibet and India, were brought together in that 
place, either by the vicissitudes of war or the induce- 
ments of traffic ; and here is a striking instance of a 
tiuth which has been frequently illustiatcd in the course 
of tlie preceding pages, that the nations of, the earth 
were never so wholly unknown to eacli other as might 
he collected from the silence of liistory as to the inter- 
conrse between them. Our intelligent monk had an 
opportunity of learning many peculiarities of the Chinese. 

They write,” he observes, with a pencil, like that 
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used by painters, and in a single figure compre- 
hend many letters forming one word. The ordinary 
money of Cathay is of paper made like pasteboard, about 
the size of the hand, and with lines ])rinted on it like the 
seal of Mangu Khan. The people of Thibet write as 
we do, and their characters,” he continues, are very 
like our own. The Uigurs write in de>:eending columns, 
and the Thibetians, like the Arabs, from right to left.” 
lie also learned from the French goldsmith at/‘araco- 
rum, that tliere was a nation called Tant& or Manic, 
inhabiting certain islands in the East, the sea round 
which w-as frozen in the winter, so that the Tatars could 
cross over on the ice and invade them ; and that these 
people sent ambassadors to the khan offering a tribute 
of 2000 jascots yearly, or about 20,000 marks, as the 
price of Ids favour and protection. These islands must 
bo sought on the north-eastern shores of Siheiia, tliat 
being the direction in which warlike excuisions on the 
ice were most likely to be extended. v * 

Rubruquis, as well as Carpini, speaks ‘of a Christian 
prince called Prester Sohn, and gives this name to a 
brother of Uiickhan, a Mongol prince of the Nestoriaii 
sect of Christians who reigned over the tribes of tlie 
Merkit and Kerait to the west of the Jugurs, and pe- 
rished in 1203 in the wars with Zingis Khan, about 
half a century before the time of Rubmqiiis. Carfdni 
believed that Prester John was an Indian iqonarch ; but 
Rubruquis appears to have ascertained with correcDiess 
tlie true situation of that prince, whose name a little 
afterwards acquired such a fabulous importance. “ Ten 
times more,” says our traveller, is reported about him 
than is true, for the Nestorians are apt to raise great 
stories on sliglit foundations: when I travelled through 
the territpries of Prester John, no one there knew any 
thing about him except a few Nestorians.” Unckhan, 
whom our author names also Vut (perhaps Biiddh) Khan, 
abandoned the Christian worship, and established idolatry, 
retaining priests to jijls idols who are all sorcerers and 
worshippers of devils.” 
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It is reip^ikable that Rubruquis say^ be hail been 
informed by Baldwin de Hainault at Constantinople, 
what he afterwards found true by experience, tliat the 
whole way eastwards (to Tatary) was a continual accent, 
all the great rivers running from east to west, wdth little 
deviation. This observation shows that Baldwin had a 
very just idea of the physical character of central Asia. 
Our traveller learned that Cathay or China was distant 
twerity^days' journey from the encampment of Mangu 
Khan ; at nhe distance of ten days' journey due cast 
was Oman Kurnla, the original seat of Zingis Khan and 
tjbie Mongols. Farther to the north there were no cities, 
i)ut poor pastoral tribes called Kerkis or Kirguees : be- 
' yond them dwelt the Orangeiy who bound smooth bones 
under their feet, and with these glided with such velocity 
over the ice and snow as to overtake wild beasts in the 
chase. 

Bubruqnis* returned from Caraconim to the Volga 
by the sJine route which he travelled over before, bu" 
frorh AstracliaTi he turned towards the south, and passed 
through the Caucasian istlunus into Syria. From the 
town of Sara'i on the eastern side of the Volga, peiha];b 
not far from* the modem Zafewpod, they liavelled lif- 
tcen days without finding an inhabited place, except a 
little village where one of the sons of Sartach resided 
wkh a train of falconers. They were severely dislressed 
also for wa^jt of water. At length they reached the 
mountains of the Alani or Ossi, who, along with the 
Lesghis, another tribe of mountaineers a little farther to 
the south, still defied the power of tlie Tatars, and inl- 
laged all who entered within their territories. A guard 
of twenty men was, therefore, ordered tp conduct our 
travellers as far as Derbend or the Jron G4tc. The 
Lesgbis, Ossi, and other Caucasian nations, at this day 
continue to exercfsc the profession of robbers, and look 
upon the sale of slaves and random of captives as the 
chief sources of wealth. The Russians, though nomi- 
nally masters of the country, are still obliged to escort 
their mails to Tiflis w'ith a guard of two hundred men. 

VOL. I. T ■ , . 
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From Derbend Rubruquis crossed thcu ^ivcr Kur^ 
from which he says the country was named Kiiryia or 
Georgia^ to the great plain of Moan or JVIoghan, in 
which the march of the Roman army under Poinpey is 
said to have been arrested by the multitude of serpents 
that burrowcil in the gaps of that parched desert. He 
then passed by Kaxvaii or Nakshivan^ F-rzcrunij Siwas^, 
and C/iCsarca^ till he reached Iconium : here he found 
many Franks established; and informs us that,.7+alian 
merchants had farmed from the sultan of tht Ottomans 
the monopoly of those alum works from which all Eu- 
rope was supplied till the fifteenth century. From 
Iconium he went to the port of Curch^ where he cm-^ 
barked to return home. 

To this account of the mission of Rubruquis it may 
not be improper to append a short notice of the travels 
of his cojitomporary, Haitho^ the eldest son of Leon II., 
king of Armenia. During the reign of liis father in 
12d4, that ]>rincc, accompanied by Ids wife and child, 
travelled to the court of Mangu Khan, .the great sove- 
reign of the Mongols, for the purpose of obtaining an 
abatement of the tribute imposed by tlie coiiqncrois on 
his country, and it is supposed that he wms successful 
in his negotiations. His journey to Caracorum took 
place in the same year in which Rubruquis returned ; 
and while at the court of Sartach he was of material 
service to some of the attendants of Rubruq,nis who had 
been left at that station, and who, but for his inter- 
feiencc, must have perished by famine, or been perhaps 
reduced to slavery. The narrative of his journey is by 
no means interesting, hut a few geographical particulars 
may be collected from it. 

llie empire of Cathay, he says, is one of the most 
extensive,, opulent, and populous in the world, and is 
situated entirely on the sea coast. The*inhahitants have 
a high idea of their own superior intelligence, which 
they express by saying, that they alone of all the people 
on earth have two eyes: to\the Latins they allow one, 
and consider all other nations as blind. To the west 
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the empii’ik jf Cathay is bounded^ he says^ by that of 
the T(irs(B (infidels), to the north by the desert of Bel- 
gian, and to the south by the sea, in which there are 
innumerable islands. 

The empire of Tars® is divided into three provinces, 
each of which has a sovereign who assumes the title of 
king : the inhabitants are called Jugurs or Uigurs. They 
are divided into many tribes, ten of whom are Christians, 
and tli^ remainder heathens. They abstain from every 
article of ibod which has ev^ had life, and drink no 
wine. Their towns are agreeable, and contain a great 
number of idol temples. They are not inclined to war, 
*l)ut learn all arts and sciences with great facility; and 
have a particular maimer of writing, which is adopted 
by all the neighbouring nations. To the east this coun- 
try is bounded by Cathay, to the west by Turkestan, to 
the 1101 ch by an extensive desert, and to the south by a 
very extensire desert named Sym, or Pym, in which dia- 
monds »e found, and which is situated between Cathay 
and India, llie enumeration of tlie Mongol tribes made 
by Ilaitho has no resemblance 'with that of Carpini. ^ 
He divides them into seven nations; viz. Tatars, Tangut, 
Kunat, Jalair, Soniah, Monghi, and Taboth. Ilis 
descriptions of Turkestan, Khorasan, and Cumania, offer 
nothing new or important. 
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CHAP. V. 

TRAVELS OF MARCO POLO. 

Tir* TWO rori visit 1X)LGAU. oo to nOKMAnA. — proceed 

TO TIIE COIJKT OF THE CIIAND KHAN. — RETURN HOME. — 

MARCO FOLO TllAVEI.S TO CHINA. HIS SUCCESS. FAVOUR 

AT COURT. EVIRASSACE FROM PERSIA. — THE POLl PEtt- 

MITIEIJ TO T.EAVE CHINA. NAVIGATE THE INDIAN .<?t.AS.— 

PASS THROCOH ARMENIA. — THEIR ARRIVAL AT VENICE,—- 

EXPEDIENT TO DISPLAY THEIR WEALTH. WAR WITH GENOA. 

MARCO POLO TAKEN PRISONER. WRITES HIS NARRATIVE. 

— RELEASED FROM CAPTIVITY. RETURNS HOME. HIS AC- 
COUNT or ASIA. BAI.KH. — RALAXIA. CASHMKER. SAR- 

TAM.— DESERT OF LOP. HAUNTED BY EVIL SPIRITS. THFIR 

MALICIOUS ARTS. TANOUT. MANNERS OF THE TATARS.— 

INTERMENT OF THE KHANS. THE YAK. PAVILION OF THE 

KHAN. HIS WHITE HORSES. — SPLENDOUR OF HIS COURT, — 

CITY or CAMRALU, IVS FORM AND SIZE. — P.ALACE'OF THE 

KlIAN —ITS PARKS AND GARDENS. 

^rniLE the most powerful kingdoms in Europe trembled 
at the dangerous proximity of the Tatar hordes whicli 
were now firmly established in the east of Europe^ the 
merchants of Genoa and Venice felt not a little satisfac- 
tion, perhaps, at the prosiiect of new and ample markets 
being tlius opened for the commodities of the West. The 
character of a merchant is held in much respect by East- 
ern nations : pomp and profusion are reckon Gd by them 
among tlie virtues of a prince ; the simplicity of the 
Tatars their ignorance of Europe promised ample 
profits to thoVe ^^st ventured to open a correispond- 
ence with them. ' valuable productions of the East 
had so firmly wealth with that 

quarter of the worlt"^^ Ti^^ould be matter of surprise 

if the enterprising i merchants of the Italian states had 
iieglected to try thF^*" fortunes at the courts of the 
Tatarian princes. 

"iVo noble VcnctiaV"®^^ named Maffio and Nicolo Polo, 
were amoiig the first\\ make the experiment. After 
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dispo6ing‘,o^ a large stock of merchandise at Constanti- 
nople, they' considered how they might employ their 
capital to the best advantage, and resolved on a trading 
visit to the Tatars, who had now resumed the occupa- 
tions of peace in the plains around the Volga. They 
accortlingly purchased a stock of jewels, and crossed the 
Black Sea in 1254, to the camp of Barkah, brother or 
son of Baatu, whose usual residence was at Bolgar or 
Sarai'.^ On their arrival, they placed all their merchan- 
dise at hijf disposal, and he repaid their confidence with 
princely generosity. They were now ready to depart, 
when a war broke out betw^een Bareka or Barkah Khan, 
and his cousin Hulagu, which rendered it unsafe for 
them to return by the same road by which they had 
arrived ; they turned, in consequence, towards the east, 
crossed tlie rivers Jaik and Sihon, and arrived at length 
at the great city of Bokhara. 

They met here with a Tatar nobleman who took much 
pleasuro in their varied and instructive conversation, 
and pievaile’& on them to accompany him to the resi- 
dence of the Grand Khan. They consequently set out,* 
U3id after a journey of twelve months, reached the im- 
pfuial residence, at what they consideied the extremity 
of the East. Their reception at court was extremely 
favourable ; and when it appeared, from their manners 
Mid iliscourse, that they were persons of respectability, 
the khan resolved to send them back, accompanied by 
one of his own oflicers, as ambassador to the pope. 
They had not proceeded far, however, on their return, 
when the Tatar fell sick and was left behind ; but having 
the imperial passport, they continued their journey, and 
at the expiration of three years, employed in crossing the 
continent of Asia, arrived al Acre in the year 12()9* 

When our travellers reached Venice, after*an absence 
from home of ftfteen years, Nicolo l*olo found that his 
wife, whom he had left with child, was dead after pro- 
ducing a son, to whom she gave the name of Marco, and 
who was now approaching the age of manhood. Ac- 
companied by this young man, the two merchants again 
, T 3 
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set fojfward on their journey to the interior of yVsia in the 
year 1271^ with letters to the Gran<l Klian from Gre- 
gory X. the newly-elected pope. In Badakshan, among 
the sources of the Oxus^ our travellers remained a whole 
year^in consequence of the illness of young Marco, who 
profited, never tliel css, from the delay in acquiring a 
knowledge of the surrounding countries. They then 
proceeded directly to Kliotan, crossed the great desert 
of Cohi, in a tedious journey of thirty days, entered the 
country of Tangut, and arrived at the city of .Kaif-cheu^ 
where they again halted for a considerable time. 

As soon as the Grand Khan, who at that time had his 
principal winter residence at Tai-yueu-fu, heard of their 
.arrival in his dominions, he sent forward messengers a 
distance of forty days* journey to conduct them to his 
presence. He received them with honour ; and paying 
especial attention to young Marco, he took him under 
his protection, and made him an officer of hiy household. 
In this situation Marco Polo had an opportunit)^, of dis- 
playing his abilities : he adopted the dressi and customs 
of the country, and made himself master of the four 
principal languages then in use, which were probably the 
Mongol, the Turkish, the Manchu of eastern. Tatary, and 
tlie Chinese. By his talents ami the variety of his ac- 
complishments, he soon acquired a great degree of influ- 
ence at court, was employed on missions to the most 
distant provinces of the empire, and even held for the 
usual period of three years the high rank of f^overnor of 
tlie city Yang-cheu-fu, in the province of KiangNang. 

After the three Poli had resided about seventeen years 
in the dominions of the Grand Khan, enjoying in the 
highest degree his confidence and favour, they began to 
feel the natural wish to return to their native country 
But the emperor, who had conceived an attachment to 
them all, dnd particularly valued the ab\Jities of JMarco, 
heard with much dissatisfaction of their desire to leave 
him ; he reproached them with ingratitude, and declared 
that if gain was the object of their pursuit, he was 
willing to gratify their utmost wislies ; but he positively 
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rcfiinod Uk thermit their departure. At this conjunct lire 
an accident occurred which most unexpectedly relieved 
them from their disagreeable situation. An embassy 
arrived from Arghun^ a Mongol prince who ruled in 
Persia^ and grand nephew of Kuhlaij to solicit in mar- 
riage a princess of the royal blood. The Great Khan 
complied with the request, and a princess was accord- 
ingly selected from among his grand-daughters, and 
accqi^ed by the ambassadoi-s in the name of their 
master. •’’Idie betrothed queen soon after, with a nu- 
merous train of attendants, set out on her journey to Per- 
sia; but, after travelling for some months, it was found 
► dangerous to attempt proceeding over-land, fiom the 
disturbed state of the country, and the party v/erc com- 
pelltd to retrace their steps to the capita!. 

It happened that at this very time Marco Polo, who 
had been engaged in some expedition in the Indian 
islands, came-into poit, and soon after gave to the em- 
peror ifii account of the safe and easy navigation of those 
s6as. This' circumstance coming to the knowledge of 
the ambassadors of the king of Persia, they souglit th^ 
acquaintance of the Polo family, and finding that these 
also longed'for an op])oriunity of making their escape, it 
was arranged belwecji tljcin how the matter was to be 
compassed. The ambassadors represented to the khan 
4hc necessity of their hastening back to Persia with the 
princess cyinmitted to their charge, and the expediency 
of their employing for that purpose the nautical exj)cri- 
ence of the Christians*. The khan w as unable to refuse 
his assent to so reasonable a proposal.- l*rcparalious 
were made on a great scale for this important expedition. 
Fourteen slii])s of four masts, and some of them with 
crew's of two hundred and fifty men, were provisioned 
for ttvo years. Wlieii the Polo family came h) take leave 
of their friend iftid benefactor, the aged prince couldhardly 
bear the tliought of parting with them, entreated them to 
return to him after havingvisited their families, empower- 
ed them to act as his ambassadors with European princes, 
and loaded them with jewels and other valuable presents, 

T 4 
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The fleet arrived safely in Ormuz after ii*<voyage of 
eighteen months^ touching, on the way, at the principal 
ports of the Indian islands. When the expedition ar- 
rived in Persia it was found that Arghun, to whom the 
young princess was ])etrothed, had died some time before, 
and that the country was distracted l)y the struggle 
between the usur])er, who actually filled the tlirone, and 
Ghazan, the son of the deceased monarch. Of the sub- 
sequent fortunes of the princess history is silent.,^ The 
Venetians, protected by the letters of the Gfeat Khan, 
hastened to quit this theatre of intestine war, and pass- 
ing tUfough Armenia to Trebizend, and thence to C-on- 
stantinople and Euboea, arrived in Venice in the year 
12^)5, after an absence of four-and- twenty years. 

When they arrived in their native city, they could 
hardly be recognised by even their nearest relations. 
The effbets of lime and climate on their figure and com- 
plexion ; their foreign pronunciation, for they had almost 
forgotten their native language; their 7'aLarian air and 
demeanour, and tlie coarseness of their garments, com- 
T.pletely disguised them from their kindred. 1‘Iic opinion 
had also long prevailed that they were dead. Some 
incTiihers of their family had taken possession of their 
dwelling-house ; and when they sought to be adjnitted, 
it was witli difficulty they could bring the inmates of 
the horisc to understand that they were its lawful pre • 
prictors. Soon after they adopted a singula,’’ ox[)cdicrjt 
to make their fellow-citizens acipiainted with their return, 
and with the rich fruit of their distant journeys. I'licy 
invited all their friends and connections to a sj)lcndid 
entertainment,* when the company was assembled, the 
three travellers entered richly clad in robes of crimson 
satin ; at the commencement of the feast they changed 
these vestments for similar ones of crimson damask, di- 
viding the first among the attendants. Again, at the 
removal of the first course, they put on dresses of crim- 
son velvet, the damask robes being in like manner dis- 
tributed ; and at the conclusion of the feast they again 
changed those splendid habiliitaents for plain robes, such 
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as were nwjn by their guests. The company wondered 
what all this meant. At length, when the cloth was re- 
moved, and the servants withdrawn, Marco Polo went 
into an adjoining chamber and brought forth the three 
coarse garments in which they had returned from their 
travels. They then began to rip open the seams and 
linings with w'hich those patched and apparently worth- 
less rags were .doubled, *and quickly brought to view a 
quantity of diamonds, rubies, sapphires, and other pre- 
cious stoifcs, which had been carefully sewn up so as to 
escfi])e observation. When the company saw such a 
countless treasure, and revealed in a manner so unex- 
‘ pected, they weie struck with amazement as if they had 
witnessed a miracle; but when they had recovered from 
their ecstasy of dcliglit and astonishment, they were lavish 
of roiigratulatious and civilities to their hosts, of whose 
wealth and nobility they had no longer any doubt. 

'I’hey hild not been long in Venice when news was 
brouglft that a Genoese fleet, under the command of 
Lami)a Dona, had made its appearance in the Adriatic, 
and in consequence, a Venetian fleet, superior in number;*, 
immediately put to sea under the orders of Andrea Dan- 
dolo. Marco Polo, as an oflficer of experience, was ap- 
pointed to the command of one of the gallies. In the 
engagement Avhich ensued the Venetians were totally 
•lefealed, and our traveller, wdiose vessel was foremost 
in the attack, w'as wounded and forced to surrender. 

Prom his prison in Genoa the fame of IVIarco Polo's 
great personfd qualities, and the singular adventures of 
his life were soon spread abroad through the city; and 
he was visited by all the chief inhabitants, who endea- 
voured, as far as it w'as in their power, to mitigate the 
rigours of his captivity : he was called on continually to 
narrate the history of his travels, and to describe the 
court of the Grand Khan. His surprising relations 
were listened to with eagerness ; but he was so often soh- 
cited to repeat them, that he at length thought of com- 
plying with the advice which was generally given him, 
to commit liis narrative to writing. With that view 
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he procured from Venice the notes which hji' liad left in 
the possession of his father, and assisted by a fellow- 
prisoner, one Rustigielo of Pisa, he at length comf)leted 
the history of his travels ; but it is not perfectly ascer- 
tained whether the account which we now possess be a 
copy or only an abriilgment of the original maniiscript, 
w’hich Avas first circulated, it is supposed, in 1298. 

The merits and accomplishments of JVTarco l^ 'lo pro- 
cured liim so many friends among tlie principal 
of treuoa, that after a captivity of four years' he w as at 
length released from prison. Jle married on his return 
to Venice, hut very little is known of his subsequent 
life. Although a very remarkable character in his age' 
and city, it is not quite certain that any monument Avas 
erected to his memory ; many doubting the accuiacy of 
Sansovino's statement, W'ho says, that under the passage 
to the church of S. Lorenzo, w'hich stands on one of the 
islets named Gemelle, lies buried ]\Iarco Polo, siirnamcd 
JMiJione, who wrote the account of travels in *ihc new 
world, and was the first before Columbus who discovered 
^new countries." 

It is difficult at the qrresent day to estimate the im- 
])ressioii which the account given of the East by Marco 
l*olo must have produced on his contemporaries. The 
immense wealth, population, and industry of China ; 
the Tatar magnificence of Kublai Khan, the countlchft, 
hordes who yielded obedience to him ; the numerous 
great islands in the Indian seas, rich in natural produc- 
tions, though hitherto but little knowm ; and those other 
islands in the East beyond China -mder the rising sun ; 
a new world, in fact, was at once disclosed to view^, and 
not by a superficial or casual observer, but by one in- 
timately acquainted with most of the countries which he 
described, ^nd who had enjoyed the favourable oj^por- 
tunities of official rank. Although many accused Marco 
Polo of falsehood or exaggeration, yet his volume was 
at all times a favourite study and as the progress of 
discovery, so far from disproving his statements, contin- 
ually tended to confirm them, his authority, instead of 
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falling into neglect, was daily looked up to with more 
defer c 1 1 cc' ‘a^ul a t ten tion . 

Of Clnna and the court of Kiiblai Khan our traveller 
treats with the greatest coj)iousness, not more, perhaps, 
from their intrinsic interest than because they were the 
subjects on wliich he was most frequently interrogated 
by aU who sought the jdeasure of his conversation. Yet 
in the course of the numerous missions on which he was 
employed, lie had acquired a complete acquaintance with 
centrii Aijja, and for many of those districts his descrip- 
tions are still the best that wc possess. 

The city of Calkh, which has been the emporium of 
a great caravan trade from the earliest ages, was in his 
* time hardly recovered from the min wliieh every where 
attended the march of Zingis Khan. In the lofty moun- 
tains to the south, there are, he says, great beds of rock- 
salt, to prfjcure which, the people come from a distance 
of thirty days' journey all round. It is of most ex- 
cellent quality, and in such amazing quantities, tliat the 
wjiole worldvnight he supplied from these mines." Six 
days' journey from llalkh was the country which he 
calls Bnla.ria or Bnlascm, supposed to he Badakshan,** 
The people ,s[)okc a peculiar language, and their kings 
pretended to be descended from Alexander the (heat ; 
they consequently called themselves Dnfrarhm, or Alex- 
andrians. ''idle royal family .also possessed a breed of 
florses sUid to be derived from Bucephalus, and marked 
in the forehead exactly as he was. 

The province of Chi‘ff? 7 ieer or Cashmeer was seventeen 
days’ journey to the somh of Balaxia, The inhabitants 
had also a peculiai language, iverc remarkably addicted 
to idolatry and enchantments, forcing their idols to 
'speak, and darkening the day." In passing from Ba- 
laxia into Great Bokhara, he came Ux a great mountain 
which was said^to he the highest in the world ; a great 
uninbabiterl plain next occurred, twelve days’ journey in 
length. Here Marco I*olo relates an observation, winch 

* From Dou’lkamain, the two-horned, the common title of Alexander 
the Great. 
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shows that the mountaineers of Asia had ajready ob- 
served the difficulty of supporting combustion in high 
situations and a rarefied atmosphere. Tliis plain," 
he says, is so high and cold, that no birds are to be 
found on it ; and it is even asserted, that fires do not 
burn so bright in tin's place, and do not so effectually 
boil or dress victuals as elsewhere." 

Samarcand, Khotan, and Cashgar, are all described 
by our traveller ; with the country of Sartani, in which 
the peojde, when the harvest was reaped, usod to can/ 
all the coin into the desert and bury it in pits, carefully 
obliterating all traces of their footsteps. Beyond these 
places was the city of Lop, on the bonlers of the great 
wilderness of the same name. It required, he says, a 
month's journey to cross this desert from north to south, 
but to go through it from west to east would require a 
year at least. 'J'hose who prepared to travel in it re- 
mained some time at Lop, in order to make suitable 
preparations, as no provisions of any kind wer/f to be 
found in it for a month. These stores, along with llie 
^^merchandise, were loaded on asses and camels; and if 
the provisions fell short on the w^ay, the Iravelleis were 
obliged to kill their beasts of burden, generally sacrificing 
the asses in that case, as the camels were better fitted to 
encounter the hardships of the desert. 'I’he journey Jay 
entirely through sands and barren mountains ; and ip 
some places the w^ater was so scarce as hardly to suf- 
fice for a small caravan of fifty or a hundred persons. 
In the whole of this journey," says our traveller, 
there arc no birds or beasts to be seen. It is reported 
that many evil spirits reside in the wilderness, and prac- 
tise wonderful illusions on travellers who ha]>pcn to lag 
behind their companions, calling them by their right 
names, and in accuiUomed tones of voice ; thus causing 
them to stray further from the right course, and to lose 
their way and perish .'n the sands. In the night-time, also, 
travellers are often persuaded that they hear the march 
of a large cavalcade on the one side or the other of the 
road, and concluding the noise to be that of the footsteps 
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of their party, they turn towards the quarter hence 
it seems to jlroceed ; but upon the breaking of day, find 
tliey have been misled and drawn into a situation of 
danger. It is said also, that some persons in their course 
across the desert have seen what appeared to them to 
be a body of armed men advancing towards them, and 
apprehensive of being attacked and plundered have taken 
to flight; losing, by this means, the right path, and 
ignorant of the direction they should take to regain it, 
they hive ^perished miserably of hunger. Marvellous, 
indeed, and almost passing belief, are the stories related 
of those spirits of the desert, which arc said at times to 
J511 the air with the sound of all kinds of musical instru- 
ments, and also of drums and the clash of arms, obliging 
the travellers to close their line of march and to proceed 
in more compact order. They find it necessary also to 
take the precaution, before they repose for the niglit, to 
fix an advarvjcd signal, pointing out the course they are 
afterwards to hold, as well as to attach a hell to each of 
tha beasts of burden, for the purpose of their being more 
easily kept from straggling. Such are tlic excessive 
troubles and dangers that must unavoidably be encoun- 
tered in the. passage of this desert.” These wonders, 
related by our author respecting the desert of Lop, are 
generally believed in China and Tatary. 

Beyond the desert of Lo]), according to Marco Polo, 
is the city of Sachion, or Sha-cheu, in the great coun- 
try of Tan^t : the people are little addicted to merchan- 
dise and manufactures, and live wholly from the produce 
of the soil. In the country of Tangut, likewise, is the 
province of Kamul, the inhabitants of which appear to 
live only for amusement : they devote their whole time 
to singing, dancing, and sports, to playing on instru- 
ments of .music, and writing after their fashion. Be- 
yond the country of Tangut is the great 'desert of 
Shamo, which is forty days' journey in extent towards 
the north. The first place which occurs after crossing 
this desert is the city of Caracorum, three miles in cir- 
cumference, and strongly fortified with an earthen ram- 
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part. Near the city is a great castle^ with,,, a superb 
palacCj ill which the governor resides. Siith is Marco 
Polo’s description of the capital city of the JMongols ; 
but Rubruquis, on the other hanch declared that it was 
inferior to St. Denis. 

The ^'^cnctian traveller gives an accurate and lively 
description of the Tatar nations^ their manners, character, 
and constitution. They feed great herds of cattle, and 
numerous flocks of sheep, and multitudes of canie]=; and 
horses. During the summer they remain with tiiese lu 
the pastures of the mountains and colder regions of tlie 
north, where they find abundance of grass and wood; 
but in winter they remove into the warmer regions of, 
the south, in search of pasture ; and in tliese migrations 
they frequently march a distance of two or three months' 
journey. Their houses are formed of slender rods 
covered with felt, mostly of a round form, and are car- 
ried along with them on carts or waggons with four 
wheels, the doors of these movable houses being always 
placed fronting the south. They have also 'carts covered 
so closely with felt, that the rain cannot penetrate, and in 
these their wives, children, and household goods are con- 
veyed from place to place. 

It has been an invariable custom, says Marco 
Polo, that all the grand khans and chiefs of the race 
of Zingis Khan should be carried for interment to a cer- 
tain lofty mountain, named Altai; and in whatever 
place they may chance to the, although it should be at 
the distance of a hundred days' journey, they are never- 
theless conveyed thither. It is likewise the custom, 
during the progress of removing the bodies of those 
princes, to sacrifice such persons as they happen to meet, 
on the road ; saying to them, Dejjart for the next 
world, and there attend on your deceased mastei ; ” being 
impressed with the belief that all whom they thus slay 
do actually become his servants in the next life. They 
do the same with respect to horses, killing the best of the 
stud> in order that he may have the use of them. When 
the corpse of Mangu Khan was transported to this moun- 
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tail);, the horsemen who accompanied having this blind 
and horrifiltf persuasion, slew upwards of ten thousand 
pci sons who fell in their way. 

Ill the south-east of Taiigut the Yak, or Tatarian ox, 
iirst occurred to our traveller's notice. He says, there 
are certain wild cattle in this country, nearly as large as 
elephants, with black and white hair, which is short all 
over the body, but three spans long on the shoulders, of 
a ])ure wliitc colour, exceedingly fine, and in many re- 
spects ftior(| beautiful than silk. Many of these oxen arc 
tamed and trained to labour, for which they are better 
adaptc<l by their strength than any other animal. I'he 
Jiiu-st musk in tlie worhl also is found in this province : 
it is jn-ocured from a beautiful animal the size of a goat, 
with hair like a stag, feet and tail resembling those of an 
antelope, but without horns. It has two teeth projecting 
from the upper jaw, about three inches long, and as 
white as tlic.finost ivory. 

Near^the city of Cionduy or Chang-tu, in Tangut, 
was a magnificent palace, erected by Kublai Khan, of 
mai\ (‘lions art and beauty, ornamented with marble and 
a variety of rare stones. On one side of this building 
was a great (inclosed park, sixteen miles in circuit, into 
which no one could enter hut through the palace. In 
this enclosure were meadows, groves, and rivers, and the 
whole was well stocked with reu and fallow deer, and 
otiicr animals. In the middle of the woods included in 
this park, tTie khan had a superb kiosk, or summer- 
house, built of wood, on pillais richly gilt and varnished. 
Round each pillar a dragon, likewise gilt, entwined its 
Jtail, while its head sustained the projection of the roof, 
and its talons or claws extended to the right and left 
along the entablature. The roof was formed of bamboo 
cane, likewise gilt, and so well varnished that no wet 
could injure it.« The bamboos used for this purpose 
where three palms in circumference, and sixty feet long, 
and, being cut at the joints, were slit into two equal 
parts, so as to form gutters ; with these the pavilion 
was covered. The building was supported on every side 
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like a tent, by more than two hundred strong silken 
cordi^ ; as othervi^ise, from the lightness of material, 
it would be liable to be overset from the violence of high 
winds. The whole was constructed with so much in- 
genuity, that all the parts might be taken asunder, 
removed, and set up again, in a very short time, at the 
command of the emperor. 

The Grand Khan had a stud of horses and marcs, all 
pure white, nearly ten thousand in number : of ibe milk 
of these none were permitted to drink but tlje dlscend- 
ants of Zingis Khan, with the exception of one family 
named Boiiat, on whom this privilege was conferred by 
Zingis on account of their valour and achievements. So 
great was the reverence shown to these white horses, 
that w'hile they were at pasture in the royal meadows or 
forests, no one dared to jdace himself before them, or 
otheiwise to disturb their movements. The reverence 
paid to the white horse is said to have at present much 
declined among the Mongols. In the time of Rubru- 
quis the Tatars collected together all the«^wl]ite marcs, 
on the ninth day of the May-moon, in order to ccMise- 
crate them ; the Christian priests were also obliged cn 
that occasion to attend with their censers and assist in 
the ceremonies ; fresh koomis was poured upon the 
ground, and a great festival celebrated. 

The power and magnificence of Kublar Khan are 
treated of copiously in Marco Polo's narrative, 'fhese 
Averc the subjects respecting which he was most fre- 
quently interrogated ; and perhaps, besides the imiucssion 
made on his youthful imagination by the grandeur that 
surrounded the Mongol emperor, he still retained 
affectionate regard for the master from whom he expe- 
rienced so many flattering distinctions. Kublai Khan," 
he says, was of a middle stature, well formed, and cf 
a fair complexion. He had fourwivesof the first rank, 
each of whom bore the title of empress, and had a sc]>ar- 

court. None of them had fewer than three hundred 
.female attendants of gteat beauty, together with a mul- 
titude of pages and ladies of the bed-chamber ; so that 
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the whole*Aymber of persons belonging to their respective 
courts amounted to no less than ten thousand.*" 

Besides these four wive-s^ the em2:)eror had a number 
of concubinesj chiefly drawn from a province of Tatary 
named Uiigiit, in wliich was a city of the same name, 
distinguished for the fair complexion and handsome fea- 
tures of its inhabitants. There is little doubt that this 
jirovince called XJmgut was the country of the Uigurs, 
who l^ve been always considered as superior to the other 
nations of^Fatary, both in respect of jicrson and acquire- 
•bients. Every second year, or oftener, according to cir- 
cumstances, the imj^erial officers visited that country, 
»for the purj^ose of collecting four or five hundred of the 
handsomest young women, according to certain princi- 
ples of taste communicated to them in their instructions. 

During the winter months Kublai Ivhan alw^ays re- 
sided at Camhnlu (^khan haUkh'),ox the rogal residence, on 
tlie north-eastern border of Cathay. This is the Pekin 
of the present day. But the emperor having imbibed 
an*oi)inion from the astrologers that tliis city was des- 
tined to become rebellious to his authority, resolved tO"' 
build a new city on the opx^osite or southern side of the 
river. 'J'lic new’-built city received the name of Tiiidu 
(I’a-tu 01- great court), and all the Chinese inhabitants 
were obliged to evacuate the oh^ city, and to take U}! 
their abode in the new one. The halves into wdiich 
Pekin is divided by the river are still called rcs2)cctively 
the Chinese and Tatar cities. 

The new city, or Taidu, was of a form xierfectly 
square, and twenty-four miles in circumference, each 
^side being neither more nor less than six miles long. 
The C-hinese and Tatar towns are all originally square; 
a jmeferonce being given to that figure, it has been sup- 
posed, from principles of castrainetation ; but- it is pos- 
sible that the superstitious attachment of the Mongols to 
the r umber four, may also have contributed to determine 
that choice. The whole city was encompassed with 
walls of earth, ten paces thick at the base, but diminish- 
ing towards the top. It was regularly laid out by line ; 
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and the streets were, consequently, so straight/ tJiat a per- 
son looking from one gate miglit sec the gSte that cor- 
respomled to it on the opposite side of the city. On 
each of the sides were three principal gates, twelve in 
all, a snm])tuous palace being built over each ; and at 
each corner of the wall ivas a barrack built for the city 
guards, which amounted to one thousand men for each 
gate. 

Outside of the city were twelve large suburbs, j.\^tend- 
ing three or four miles iii length from eacl*! gate, ami 
containing a much greater number of inhabitants thaif 
the city within the walls. In each of the suburbs were 
numerous hotels or caravanserais, in which foreign mer-* 
chants took up their abode, and to each nation a separate 
quarter was assigned. Hut these great suburbs described 
by Marco l\)lo appear to have dwindlofl away very much 
since his time. According to the account of Sir G. 
Staunton it employed only fifteen minutes tef traverse one 
of tlic eastern suburbs, by which the English' embassy 
approached the capital in I79‘h and twenty minutes' to 
traverse that on tlic western side, by which it departed. 

On the soutliern side of the new city W'as the grand 
palace of Kublai Khan, the faithful descripMon of which 
may have formerly brought on Marco Polo the charge 
of exaggeration, so far does the state and profusion of a 
Tatar emperor surpass not only the power of European 
princes, but even the easy grasp of Eurojjean imagin- 
ation. The palace stood within a vast square enclosure, 
the wall of which on each side was eight miles long ; 
this wall was surrounded externally by a deep ditch, and 
a great gate was in the middle of each side. Within thi^ 
outer wall there was another, exactly a mile distant from 
it ; each side of the square which it formed being six miles 
in length ^ the space between these two walls Was allotted 
to the soldiers to exercise and perform* their evolutions. 
This inner square had three gates on the north side, and 
as many on the south : the middle gate on both sides 
was much larger and more magnificent than the others, 
being appropriated solely to the usd of the khan ; through 
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the othets any one who pleased might enter. This cus- 
tom of reserving separate tioors for the sole use of royalty 
prevails generally among the Tatar nations. 

Within the second wall there was a thirdj also at a 
considerable distance, enclosing a square mile. 7^1ie 
interval between these two walls formed a park, adorned 
with a great variety of trees, and well stocked with deer 
and every other description of game : at the angles and 
middle points of the interior wall were eight great build- 
ings, ^whiich served as storehouses and magazines for 
tile retinue of the khan. ^Vithin this central or third 
enclosure was the palace of the khan, which extended 
the whole way from the northern to the southern wall, 
and was consequently a mile in Icngtli : suflicient s])aee 
was left round it for the passage of the officers and sol- 
diers attending the court. The palace, as Marco Polo 
describes it, was very lofty, but had no upper story ; a 
circumstance that diminishes the apparent improbability 
of its ^reat extent. The whole line of building was 
surrounded \y a marble wall two paces wide, resembling 
a terrace. The insides of the great halls and the apart- 
ments were ornamented with dragons in carved work ancT 
gilt, figures»of warriors, of birds and beasts, with repre- 
sentations of battles. TJ]C inside of the roof was so richly 
ornamented, that nothing was to be seen but splendid 
^old and imagery. The exterior of the roof was adorned 
with a variety of colours, red, green, azure, and violet ; 
and the covering was of so strong a nature as to last 
for many years. At the present day, the (ddnese palaces 
are always covered with highly- varnished yellow tiles. 

, The glazing of the windows in the imperial ])alace, our 
traveller says, was so delicate .and finely wrought as to 
have tlie transparency of crystal. It must not be su})- 
posed, however, that the Chinese of those days were 
acquainted witl^ the art of making glass : tlie transparent 
windows of tlie palace were probably made either ivith 
talc or of some species of shell. 

Not far from the palace was an artificial mound of 
earth, a hundred paces high, and about a mile in circuit 
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nt the base: it was clothed with the most heai]^tiful ever- 
gi'cen trees ; for whenever the cmi^eror received intelli- 
gence of a handsome tree growing in any place, he 
immediately caused it to be dug up and transported, 
with all its roots and the earth about it, on the backvS 
of elo])hants, to this mount, which, from its perpetual 
verdure, received the a}>pellation of the Green Mount. 
Within the same enclosiue was a runninfr stream, an 
atjueductj and a pond, all stored with a variety of ex- 
cellent fish, and stocked also with swans .ind^ otlie.' 
aquatic birds. The view of this altogether,'^ says the 
Venetian, the mount itself, the trees, and the building, 
form a delight fid and at the same lime a wonderful , 
scene.” These hills are noticed in terms of equal admir- 
«ation in the account of Lord Macartney's embassy. 

A lialt,” says Sir G. Staunton, was made opposite 
tin' treble gates, which arc nearly in the cen'^re of this 
northern side of tlie palace wall : it ap])eare'l to enclose 
a large quantity of ground. It was not levcl,^ike all 
the lands without the wall ; st>me of it w.'fs raised into 
hills of steep ascent ; the earth taken to form them left 
«leep hollows now filled with water. Out of these arti- 
ficial lakes, of which the margins were diversified and 
irregular, small islaiuls rose with a variety of fanciful 
edifices interspersed with trees. Oji the hills of different 
heights the principal palaces of the emperor were erccte^. 
On the summit of the loftiest eminences were tall trees 
surrouiuling summer-houses, and cabinets contri\cd for 
retreat or pleasure. The whole had somewhat the ap- 
pearance of eiieliantmcnt.” 
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TRAVELS OF MARCO POLO CONTINUED. 

JSIA.NJI on SOUTHFUN CHINA. KING FANFUK. HIS OYFIl- 

THitOVV. PHj!.HlCTiqN FULFILLED. MAHCO FOLO MADE 

GOVERNOR OF A CITY. SIFGK OF SAYANFU. SERVICES OF 

THE rOLl. GREAT TRADE OF SIN-GUL THE RIVER KIANC- 

CITY or KIN-SAI. ITS SIZE. MARKETS, CANALS, AND 

BniIR:ES.%— ' rOFIJLATlON. POLICE. SALE OF CHILDREN. 

Four OF ZAITUN. MANUFACFUKE OF I’fJRCFLAIN. CANNI- 
BALS IN CHINA. THIBET. METHOD OF FRIGHTENING WILD 

BEASTS. SORCERERS. SALT USED AS MONEY. MUSK 

GAZLLLFS. DESCRIPTION OF CROCODILES. SUFERSTITION IN 

CARAZAN. CUSTOM OP GILDING THE TEETH. JAVW 

FAMOUS FOR ITS WEALTH. —THE TATARS FAIL TO CONCIUER 

IT. THE GENERALS PUNISHED. COUNTRY OF CIAMPA. 

GREATER JAVA. LESSER JAVA. THF UHINO(’I' ROS. S \GO. 

— CEYLON. THE KING’k RUBY. MANNERS OF THE HINDOOS. 

ST. THOMAS. ARABIAN PORTS. MADAG ASCAIl . TIIR 

ROKH% — AliYSSINIA. THE NORTH OF KUKOPK. MERITS OF 

«»lARCO rOl^. THE MISSIONARIES. JOHN DE MONTECOrw- 

VINO VISITS PERSIA AND INDIA. PROCEEDS TO CHINA. 

THWARTED BY THE NESTOKIAN.S. Ills SUCCESS. CONVERTS 

A MONGOL PRINCE. HIS GREAT LABOURS. CREATED ARCH*- 

BISHOP OF CAMBALU. 

Maiico Polo was the first European wlio visited 
Qiina ; and certainly none of those who have succeeded 
him ever enjoyed equal opportunities of acquiring a per- 
fect knowleilgc of that country. The account, liowever, 
whicli he published of his travels was adapted to the 
taste and sciitiment.s of the age in which he lived ; and 
•much of his valuable information was probably with- 
.held, from a fear that it might not jirove generally inter- 
esting. The splendour and state of the imperial court, 
the manfiers and military organisation of the Tatars, 
occupy a comparatively larger portion of his volume than 
tile character, commerce, and industry of tlic Chinese ; 
and yet it is quite evident that these had sufficiently en- 
gaged his attention ; and in proportion as he advances in 
the course of his description from the frontiers of Tatary 
V 3 
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towards the south of China, he speaks in terro/^^of conti- 
nually increasing admiration of the arts, wealth, and 
pO])ulation of the country. 

'io the northern part of China, or all that lay to the 
north of the lioang-ho, or Yellow River, he gives the 
name of Kfudai or Cathay ; the country south of that 
river he calls the province of Manji. This province, 
he says, is the most magnificent and richesL that is 
known in the Eastern world. About the year it 

ivas subject to a prince styled Fayifur, who surpassed in 
wealth and power all who had reigned in that country 
for a century before liim. lie was of a benevolent temper 
and pacific disposition. So much was he beloved by his 
])eoplej and such was the natural strength of his king- 
dom, enclosed by rivers of the largest size, that his being 
molested by any foicign power was regarded as an im- 
possible event. In consequence of this persuasion he 
neglected to encourage a military temper among his 
people, nor did he even maintain a body (vT ca\alry jn 
his kingdom, not being a]>prehensivc of any attack > 
qVmong other instances of this princess charitable dispo- 
sition, Marco Polo observes, that he caused the children 
whom their wretched mothers exposed in consequence 
of their inability to maintain thorn to be saved and 
taken care of, to the number of twenty thousand annu- 
ally. The existence of this inhuman custom of exposing 
oliildvcn to death, or interring them alive, was a long 
time doubted, but the accuracy of our author's statement 
is fully vindicated by the testimony of an intelligent mo- 
dern traveller, wdio calculates that about nine thousand^ 
children are in this manner annually put to death in the 
city of Pekin alone.* 

Very different from the luxurious and pacific habits of 
Fanfur Avere those of Kublai Khan, emperor of the 
Tatars, whose wliolc pleasure consisted in Avarlike enter- 
prises, and the extension of his dominions. Having 
subdued all the provinces to the north, he now turned 
his eyes on the rich country of Manji, and for this pur- 
* Barrow, Travels in r>una, p.l 69 . 
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pose asseijililed a numerous army of horse ami foot, the 
command ot whicli he gave to a general named Chin-san 
lia-yan, which signifies the liundr(‘d-eycd.” This 
general soon struck terror into the Chinese hy tlie boldness 
of Jiis movements, and by the severity of his executions 
wlieri he met with resistance. lie advanced, at length, 
against the royal city of Kin-sai, the residence of Fan- 
fur, who felt all the dread and indecision of a person 
unused to war. Alarmed for the safety of his person, 
he Tna?le liis escape to a fleet of ships tliat lay in readi- 
ness for the ]nir])ose, and embarking all liis treasure and 
valuable effects, left the charge of the city to his f[ueen, 
kwith directions for its being defended to the utmost; 
feeling assured that her sex would be a protection to her 
in the event of her falling into the hands of the (‘uemy. 
He then proceeded to sea, and reaching certain islands, 
in which were some strongly fortified po’-ts, he coti tinned 
there till hw death. After the cpiccu liad been tlius left 
behind^o defend the city, it came toiler laiowledge tliat 
th*c king haa been told by the astrologers, that he could 
never be deprived of ins sovereignty hy any otJicr than a 
chief who should have a hundred eyes. On tlie streugtlT 
of this declaration, which containerl a condition that did 
not seem likely to be realised, she felt confident lliat tlie 
city could not be lost, although it wds daily becoming 
wore and more distressed. Enquiring, however, one day 
the name yf the general who coimnaiidcd tlie enemy’s 
troojis, and being told that it was Cdiin-san Ba-yan, or 
the humb'i’d-njed j she was suddenly struck wntli liorror 
at hearing it pronounced, as slie hit a conviction tliat 
•this must be the person who, acconling to the prediction 
. of Tthe astrologer^, was to drive her husband from the 
throne. , Overcome by sujierstitiou.s fear, she no longer at- 
tempted 'to make resistance, but imniefliatcly surrendered. 
Being thus in possession of the cajiital, the I'atars soon 
subdued the remainder of the piovinces. The captive 
queen w as honourably received hy Kublai Khan, and an 
allowance was assigned her, suitable to the dignity of her 
former rank. 

u 4 
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The Venetian traveller describes, in order^ all the 
chief i)laces that occurred to him in a journey from the 
Hoang-ho to the south of China, their industry, popu- 
lation, and manufactories of salt, from which the khan 
raised revenues to an incredible amount. There is one 
of these cities, the mention of which in his narrative is 
connected with an interesting anecdote relating to him- 
self. Proceeding/" he says, in a south-ea>terly direc- 
tion from Ckin-guij you come to the important oty of 
Yun-gnU which, having twenty-seven lowns- under iu 
jurisdiction, must be considered as a place of first-rate 
consequence. It belongs to the dominion of the Grand 
Klian. The people are idolaters, and subsist by trade . 
and manual arts. They manufacture arms and all sorts 
of warlike accoutrements, in consequence of which many 
troops are stationed in this jiart of the country. The 
city is the place of resificnee of one of the twelve nobles, 
wlio are appointed by his majesty to tJie government of 
the provinces ; and in the room of one of Marco 

Polo, by special order of his majesty, acted as governor 
of this city during the space of three years.’" Such is 
^le modest incidental mei/tioii which he makes of the 
great honour conferred upon him ; an honour which, 
according to the existing forms and etiquette of the 
Chinese government, could hardly be enjoyed at present 
by any foreigner ; hut Kublai Khan, though ho gene.' 
rally respected the usages of the conquered peoi>le, yet 
frequently ventured to confer high offices on meritorious 
strangers. 

There is another anecdote in our author's narrative, 
in which Ids father and his uncle are made to cut a*' 
conspicuous figuie. The city of Sa-gun-fu in the pro- 
vince of jManji, a place of great strength and importance, 
was enabled by the advantages of its position to hold 
out against the Tatars for the space of tluce yeafs. The 
besieging army could api)roach it only on the northern 
side; the others being surrounded by water, by means 
of which the place continually received supplies which 
no. vigilance of die besiegers could prevent. The khan 
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was deeply vexed at the check which his victorious arms 
received aV this place. This circumstance coming to 
the knowledge of the brothers Nicolo and Maffio Polo, 
diey proposed to construct machines, such as were made 
use of in the West, capable of throwing stones of three 
hundred pounds" weight, by which the walls and defences 
of the city might be soon broken down and destroyed. 
Their offer was gladly accepted ; some Nestorian Chris- 
tians, who were found to be the most skilful artisans, 
were plaot'<l under their direction ; the catapultse were 
speedily finished, and cmjdoyed against the besieged 
town with such effect, that it was soon compelled to 
surrender. This signal service, rendered by the Polo 
family to the emperor, contributed much to increase 
their reputation and their credit at court. 

At the distance of fifteen days" journey to the south- 
east of Sa-yan-fu is the city of Sin-gui, which, though 
not large, ‘carries on an immense commerce. The 
iiumhe* of ^cssels that belong to it,"" says our author, 
^^*is prodigious, in consequence of its being situated 
near the Kiang, whicli is tlic largest river in the worlc^ 
its width being in some places six, in others eight, and 
in others ten miles. Its length to the place where it 
discharges itself into the sea is upwards of one hundred 
days’ journey. It is indebted for its great size to the 
’iast number of other navigable rivers that empty their 
waters int® it, which have iheir sources in distant coun- 
tries. A great many cities and large towns arc situated 
upon its banks, and more than two hundred, with six- 
teen provinces, partake of the advantages of its naviga- 
tion, by whicli the transport of merchandise is carried 
• on to an extent that might appear incredible to those 
who have not had an opportunity of witnessing it. 
When we consider, indeed, the length of its course, and 
tlie multitude df rivers that communicate with it, it is 
not surprising that tlic quantity and value of articles 
for so many jilaces, lying in all directions, should be 
incalculable."' Yet he observes that the principal com- 
modity transported by this internal navigation was salt. 
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which was not only conveyed by the Kiang;^ and the 
rivers flowing into it to the towns upon tvioir banks, 
but afterwards from these towns to all jdaces in the in- 
terior of the country. He affirm:, that he once saw at 
the city of Sin-gui not fewer than five thousand vessels, 
wdiile there were several other towns on the river where 
the number was still more considerable. All these ves- 
sels were covered wdth a kind of deck, and had a mast 
with one sail ; their burden was from four to twelve 
thousand cantari of Venice, or from two to sir. huiuhvd 
tons. They had no hcnij)cn cordage cxcei)t in the run- 
ning rigging ; the hawsers or towing-ropes v/erc made of 
cane or bamboo, split in their whole length into thin . 
pieces, and twisted or plaited together in such a way 
as to form strong ropes three hundred paces long. By 
these rojies the vessels were trackcfl along the rivers ; 
each vessel having ten or twelve horses for that ])urpose. 
On the banks of the great river Kiang was -a continual 
succession of villages or inhabited places ; ngfnerous 
hills and rocky eminences overhang the water, on the 
top of which w'ere erected idol tcm 2 )les and other hand- 
some edifices. 

But our author’s admiration and astonishment at the 
dense population and inlaml trade of China are chiefly 
manifested in 1.''; dcsci iptioii of Kin-sai. This ci ly, which 
was formerly the capital of Southern China, is properly 
called Ilanff~cheu, hut iMarco Polo seems to , have mis- 
taken its ordinary epithet for its name. At the end 
of three days’ journey from Va-gin” he says, you 
reach tlie noble and magnificent city of Kin-sai ; a name 
that signifies the vrJe.stial citg, and which it merits from^ 
its pre-eminence above all others in the world, in point 
of grandeur and beauty,^ as well as from its abundant 
delights:;, which might lead an inhabitant to imagine him- 
self in paradise.” He declared that he fjBequently visited 
this city, diligently enquired into every ciren in stance 
respecting it, and carefully noted down his observations. 
Yet it is impossible to give credit to his assertion, that 
according to common estimation the city of Kin-sai was 
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a hundred miles in circuit. The circumference of Ilang- 
cheu at jir^enL is supposed by travellers to be eighteen 
or twenty miles j in most other paiticulars his account 
is confirmed by the descriptions of modern travelN j‘s. 
On one side of the city is a lake remarkable for the 
clearness of its water^ and the picturesque scenery that 
surrounds it : on the other is a river, four miles wide, 
and bordered towards the sea by a fine strand as far as 
the e}j) can reach. Innumerable canals intersect tlie 
city in cvPry direction, «and appear, in the time of our 
traveller, to have formed some navigable communications 
between the river and tlic lake. lie says, that the num- 
d>er of bri<lges were generally supposed to amount to 
twelve ihoiisjuid. Those thrown over the piincipal 
canals, and connected with the main streets, had arches 
so lofty, and so well constructed, that vessels could jiass 
under them, while at the same time carts and horses were 
passing ov(?r their heads. In almost everj^ thing that 
he relates lijspecting the sixe of Kiii-sai or Ilang-cheu, 
he goes veiy far beyond the caleidations of modern tra- 
vellers; but as that city was formerly the royal residency 
and capital of tlie enijure, it is jiossible that it may at 
one time have very much exceeded its present dimen- 
sions. lie says, that it cojitained ten principal squares 
or markct-}?laccs, each half a mile in length, and tliat 
these were at the distance of tour miles from each other. 
Ill each oti the market-places, three days in every week 
there asGcmhIed forty or fifty t}iou.sand persons, brought 
together for the ymrposcs of trafKc. Great canals were 
constructed, conducting from the river to these markets ; 
•and on the sides of these were great edifices of stone, 

* which served as 'warehouses for the merchants from 
India and other distant countries. 

In his descn[)tion of Kin-sai, he enters into many par- 
ticulars respeetTng the manners of the (diinese, and the 
police of their cities. He observes, that the people of 
the lower orders do not scruple to eat every kiinl of flesh, 
however unclean, without any discrimination ; a national 
trait which has caught the attention of travellers at all 
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ages. The Chinese devours with equal appetite the 
flesh* of an ox or a camel, a sheep or an ass/' But qua- 
drupeds that find their subsistence in the neighbourliood 
of dwelling-houses, such as hogs and dogs, are the most 
common animal food, and are sold publicly in all the 
markets. 

Marco Polo happened to be at Kin-sai at the time of 
making the annual report to government of the amount 
of the revenue, and the number of inhabitants, had 
tlius an opportunity of learning that the latter were re- 
gistered at a hundred and sixty tomans of fire-place ; 
and as a toman is ten thousand, it follows that the whole 
city must have contained one million six huiulred thou- 
sand families ; among which multitude of people there 
was but one church of Ncstorian Christians. This 
statement of the number of families in a single city ap- 
pears to be excessive ; but it must be remembered that 
tlie popula^on of an ancient Chinese capital cannot be 
correctly measured by the standard of a ipodo^n city. 
The population of Kin-sai or llang-cheu is said to be 
, -Still immense, and not much inferior to that of Pekin. 
The population of this latter city, wliich is neither a port 
nor a place of inland trade or manufacture," nor even a 
resort for pleasure and dissipation, is computed to be 
above three millions. Every fatlier of a family, or 
housekeeper, is required to affix a writing to the door cf 
his house, specifying the name of every inlividual of 
his family, whether male or female, as well as the num- 
ber of his horses : by this regulation the public officers 
were always well acquainted with the population and re- 
sources of the country within their several jurisdictions." 
Our traveller likewise remarked, that it was a prevalent 
custom among the indigent class of the peoide, who were 
unable to support their families, to sell their chddren to 
tlie rich, in order that they might be fed ‘and brought up 
in a better manner than their own poverty would admit. 
Five-and- twenty miles from Kin-sai, at the mouth of the 
river which flowed through it, was the great port of 
Oanpu or Canfu, supjioscd by some to be the modern 
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Ning-po/one of the three Chinese ports which carry on 
a foreign 

Of the great commercial city of Zaituii^ he observes 
that the quantity of pepper imported into it was so great, 
that wliat was carried to Alexandria to supply the de^ 
inands of the Western parts of the world was trifling in 
comparison, perhaps not exceeding the hundredth part. 
Ilespecting tlie enormous quantities of this article con- 
sumed liy the Chinese, he relates that the quantity re- 
quirctikfor^thc city of Kin-sai alone amounted to abovu 
two iliuiisand tons yearly ; but it is thought that in this 
instance he confounded the whole quantity imported 
^witli that which was consumed. The city of Zaitun 
stood upon a branch of the river which flowed through 
Kin-sai, and at the point where the two branches separ- 
atc'd w’as the city of Tingui, distinguished for its manu- 
factures of fine porcelain ware. Great quantities of 
jiorcelain earth w^ere here collected into heaps, and in 
tins exposed to the action of the atmosphere for 
tlurty or fofty years, during which time it w^as never 
disturbed, lly this process it became refliied, and fitted 
for the manufacture. The heaps of earth thus lying iif 
a state of preparation w'cre frequently transmitted as 
fortunes to children and grandchildren. This is the 
only notice which Marco Polo takes of one of tlie most 
remarkable of the Cfliinesc manufactures ; but it may be 
supposed that having lived so long inj^China he had 
ceased to regard fine porcelain as a curiosity, and was, 
in consequence, satisfied to make this brief allusion to 
it, ill the summary account which he publislied of his 
Jravels. The same excuse, though it must be confessed 
it is not quite adequate, must be ofiered for his silence 
’ with respect to the use of tea ; which, both as a grand 
source of revenue, and as a remarkable national custom, 
could not pos^bly have escaped his attention. This 
omission has always furnished a principal argument tc 
those who deny the genuineness of our author’s narrative 
and the reality of his travels in China. But his general 
veracity is so fully established in the eyes of the ablest 
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critics tliat liis silence witli respect to the use of tea 
must be accounted for from the imperfection/ f his notes, 
and from the disagreeable circuinstances under which he 
hastily prepared his narrative for publication. 

Adjoining tlie viceroyalty of Kin-sai, according to our 
author, was the province of Koncha, the capital city of 
which Avas Fii-giu. This country was rich and populous, 
producing saffron and ginger in great cd oudance. But 
respecting the inhabitants, he speaks in singui ir terms: 
— The people in this part of the country;^' Iv- .'>vs, 
arc addicted to eating human flesh, esteeming it more 
delicate than any other; provided the death of the pei- 
son has not been occasioned by disease. AMien they 
advance to combat, they throw their hair loose about 
their ear's, and paint tlicir faces of a bright blue colour. 
They are a most savage race of men, insomuch, that 
when they slay their enemies in battle, tliey greedily 
drink their blood, and aftci wards devour their flesh."' 
This, it must be confessed, does not seisin to be a de- 
scription of the effeminate Chinese; and' 'it fias bHcn 
conioctured tliat the author has in this place inadver- 
tently introduced bis description of the Battas, a fierce 
tribe who inhabit Sumatra. But wlieuc*? came this 
confusion ? Does it not a[»pear as if he really inteiidcil 
to accuse tlic C’hinesc of eating human flesh, and thus 
came to picljure in liis mind the warlike and painted 
cannibals of Sumatra ? Ttie Arabian travellers of flic 
ninth century, it has been seen, cast the sa\ne imputa- 
tion on the people of China. — Marco Polo seems to have 
travelled tlirougli the provinces in the western frontier 
of China, ivith wliich no other European has ever liad 
tlic opi)ortuinty of becoming acquainted. In the high 
plains of Thibet Avere deserts of tAventy days' journey in 
extent, OA^er-iuii by lions end other wild heasty. Canes 
of a great size (perhajis bamboos) grcAv in abundance 
in every part of the country ; and Avlieiicvov travellers 
halted to rest at night, they made a great fire of these 
canes and of green reeds, which made so loud a crackling 
in the flames as to be heard for miles around, and to 
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terrify thp wild beasts. The people of Thibet were said 
to be the most skilful necromancers in the world. They 
could cause tempests to arise, accompanied with flashes 
of lightning and thunderbolts, and produce many other 
miraculous effects. In the province cf Kaintlu, conti- 
guous to '^riiibet, was a mine of turquoises, and a salt- 
water lake producing abundance of pearls, 'ilic usual 
money of the country w^as salt made into bttle cakes, 
worth about two-pence each. The hills of all this region 
were itecjnented by the musk gazelles in such numbers, 
that the air was perfumed from them at the distance of 
many miles. 

, 'J'lie province of Carazan was infested by crocodiles or 
alligators, of which our author gives a singularly dis- 
torted account, Here/’ he says, are huge serpents, 
ten paces long anti ten spans wnde round the body : at 
the foro-pavt, near the head, they have two short legs, 
havisig three claws like those of a tiger, wdth eyes larger 
than a journenny loaf and very glaring : the jaw\s are 
wftle ciiongh*to swallow a man; the teeth arc large and 
very sharp ; and their whole appearance is so formidable,^ 
that neither man nor any kind of animal can approach 
them without terror.'' Before the inhabitants of C’ara- 
zan were made subject to the Tatar emperor, they hail 
the custom of murdering every stranger w ho came among 
tl^em possessing any superior qualities of miml or body, 
in hopes his spirit, endoAved wdlh all its intelligence, 
would reiniiin in the family. 

In the province of Kankandan, both the men and 
women had the custom of covering their teeth Avith thin 
plates of gold ; they were also punctured or tattooed on 
. the arms and legs. The practice of gilding the teeth or 
of dyciqg them black seems to belong properly to tho 
Malay nations. Tn Kankandan, Avben a wmman was 
delivered of a ®liild, the husband immediately went to 
bed, Avherc he remained like an invalid for forty days, 
receiving the congratulations of his friends and relations. 
This singular custotn w as observed also among the Tiba~ 
rent in the mountains of Armenia. 
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Marco Polo was the first who made Europeans ac- 
quainted with the islands of Japan ; and d\is distinct 
announcement of lands situated so far to the East had 
an important influence, it wdll he seen, on the maritime 
enterprises of tVie fifteenth century. “ Zfpangu/* he 
says, is an island situated at the distance of about 
fifteen hundred miles from the main land or coast of 
Manji” The name Zipangit is evidently the Chinese 
expression Gu-pen^kuey or thekingtlom of Japau. The 
people,’* he says, arc fair coinplexioned, weli raj/cle, and 
civilised in tlieir manners: they possess the precious me- 
tals in extraordinary abundance. Tlie roof of the king’s 
palace is covered with a plating of gold, just as we cover^ 
houses, or more properly churches, with lead. 'J'he ceil- 
ings of the halls arc of the same precious metal : many 
of the apartments have small tables of jmro gold, and of 
considerable thickness ; and the windows also arc loaded 
with golden ornaments.** 

The fame of Japan and of its incalculabjc rjehes in- 
duced the Tatar emperor Kuhlai Khan to attempt its 
f conquest, in order to annex it to his dominions. The 
expedition reached the island in safety, and carried by 
assault a fortress, the garrison of which reiuserl to sur- 
render. Directions were of course given for putting the 
whole to the sword ; and thereupon the heads of all were 
struck off, excepting of eight persons, who by the efficj\py 
of a chaim, consisting of a jewel or amulet; introduced 
into the right arm between the skin and flesh, were ren- 
dered secure from the effects of iron either to kill or 
wound ; when this was discovered they were beaten to 
death with heavy ^vooden clubs. Presently after a grea* 
gale came on which- destroyed a great part of the Tatar 
fleet ; the commanders returned homeward, and the sol- 
diers, who for want of shipping to transport them were 
left upon the island, were in short time obliged to sur- 
render to the natives. When the Grand Khan learned, 
some years later, that the unfortunate issue of this ex- 
pedition was to be ascribed to the dissensions between 
the two commanders, he caused the head of one of them 
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to be cut 'off; the other he sent to the savage island of 
ZorzsL, wheye state criminals are executed in the follow- 
ing manner: — They are wrapped round both arms in the 
fresh hide of a buffalo^ which is sewn tight; when this 
dries, it compresses the body to such a degree that the 
sufferer is unable to make. the least movement, and thus 
perishes by a lingering and painful death. The attempt 
of the Tatars on Japan was made in 1264, not many 
‘ years before Marco Polo went to the court of the Grand 
Khaii.^ Tp the hostility with which the Tatars viewed 
the Japanese, it may, perhaps, be attributed that the 
Venetian should accuse the latter of being cannibals, 
^lioiigh he elscAvhere calls them a civilised people. The 
reader ought to be informed,” he says, that the idol- 
atrous inhabitants of these islands, when they seize the 
person of an enemy who has not the means of effecting 
his ransom for money, invite to their house all their 
relations and friends, and putting their prisoner to death, 
dress anj eat the body in a convivial manner, asserting 
thaft human flesh surpasses every other in the excellence 
of its flavour.” • 

To the south of Japan extendetl the sea of C/ihi, or 
Chinese sea, in which, according to the information col- 
lected by our traveller, there were seven tliousand four 
hundred and forty islands, the greater part of Uiem in- 
habited, producing spices in abundance, and carrying on 
a great trad« among themselves. Sailing fifteen hundred 
miles to the south-west, across the gulf of Yunan, he 
arrived at the province of Ziamba, or Ciampa, to the 
south of Cochin China, which paid to the Grand Khan 
ar»tribute of elephants and aloes wood. Marco Polo says 
that he visited this country in 1280, at which time the 
king had* three hundred and twenty-five children, male 
and female. At the distance of fifteen hundred miles, 
in a south-west direction from Ciampa, our author places 
the island of Jam, which he visited, and which, he 
says, is supposed to be the largest island in the world, 
having a circumference of three tliousand miles. The 
particulars which he relates of this island render it dif- 
voi*. I. X 
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ficult to determine whether it was Borneo or the island 
to w^hich the name of Java is at the present day con- 
fined. It is still more difficult to divine the islands to 
which he gives the names of Sovdur, Condur, and 
Boeach or Loeack. The island of Lesser Java, on which 
he resided for five months, was unquestionably Sumatra. 
It was divided, he says, into eight kingdoms, six of 
which he visited himself. One of these was Samay'a 
or Samntrn, from whicli the whole island hart taken its 
name ,* another was the kingdom of J^ambri, the sjamery 
of Arabian geographers. 

Among the curiosities of this country he mentions 
the rhinoceros, to wliich, however, he gives the name o^ 
unicorn. They are much less, he says, than elephants, 
having feet like that animal, and hair like that of the 
buffalo. He erroneously supposes that the horn of the 
rhinoceros is in the middle of the forehead. The 
head of this animal,” he continues, is like that of a wild 
boar, and is generally carrietl hanging do \yn U]>on the 
ground. They arc filthy beasts, that love to stand And 
•'Wallow in the mire, aiifl do not in tlid" least resemble 
those unicorns which arc said to be found in some 
other parts of the world, and which allow themselves to 
be taken by maidens.” In the kingdom of Fanfur, in 
Sumatra, a sort of meal was made from trees of a great 
size, by the folio wing process; — the thin bark being taken 
off, and the trunk split up, the-pith was tflcen out and 
steeped in water; after this prepaiation it was made 
into cakes, and afterw^ards broken into meal. “ Some of 
this,” says our traveller, I brought home with me to 
Venice, and it tastes not much unlike barley bread.” 
Thus Marco Polo was the first ivho brought sago into 
Europe, for that is evidently the production of which 
he speaks. 

After mentioning the Nicobar and Andaman islands, 
he proceeds next to (leylon, which, for its size,” he 
says, is better circumstanced than any other island in 
the world.” It W'as two thousand four hundred miles in 
circumference, but was said to have been half as large 
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again in ‘ancient times ; for the northern gales, according 
to the pojjular belief, corroded the mountains, which 
sunk, accordingly, in the sea. Marco Polo repeats the 
story of the great ruby in the possession of the king : 
it was reported to be a span long, and the thickness of a 
man's arm, brilliant beyond description, and without a 
single flaw. Kublai Khan offered for this ruby tlie 
value of a city, but the king of Candy refused on any 
terms to part with so valuable a jewel handed down to 
him f^mjiis predecessors. 

From Ceylon Marco Polo went to the peninsula of 
India, but his knowledge pf that country evidently did 
^not reach far beyond the coasts. He dilates at some 
length on the wonders of that country. The IJrahmins, 
or Ahmjamin, are described by him not merely as the 
religious caste of the nation, but also as the wise men 
and the sorcerers ; without their assistance it was im- 
possible to fish successfully for pearls, they alone having 
the poT^er to control the monsters of the deeii. Horses 
were rare in this part of India : they were imported 
from Arabia and Persia in the thirteenth century, in th# 
same manner as at the present day ; from the want of 
herbage they were fed with boiled rice, or even with 
meat. These statements of Marco Polo have been con- 
firmed by modern travellers. In some parts of India, 
it Js not uncommon to see horses fed with garlic, butter, 
and boiled sheeps' heads. 

The veneration with which the Hindoos regard the 
cow did not escape the notice of the Venetian. The 
inhabitants of Maabar thought it a sin to cat beef, and 
many other kinds of flesh. Some tribes, however, named 
•Gaui (cow-men), were privileged to cat the flesh of 
kine tliafc died naturally, but they dared not put those 
animals to death. He also speaks of the palanquins 
in which the pe^de of rank were carried about at their 
ease from one place to another. He likewise learned 
that St. Thomas the apostle had preaelicd C-hrlstianity 
in India ; that he lay interred in the city of Mejiapoor, 
to the north of Maabar, and that miracles were per- 
X d 
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formed at tomb. The dissolute manners, of the 
Hindoos^ displayed more openly in the nei/5libourhood 
of the pagodas, their abstinence from wine, and their 
aversion to the sea, all existed in the time of Marco 
Polo, just as they are at the present day. 

After the description of India, follows tliat of the 
principal cities of Persia and Arabia, as well as of a 
part of eastern Africa ; and, finally, that of the deserts 
of northern Asia, wrapped up in fable. The port of 
Aden was a great market, whence horses were e^tported 
to India, and to which was brought the greater part of 
the spices and other Indian produce destined for the 
ports of Europe. From Aden these goods were sent in 
small vessels to Suez, whence they were transported 
overland to Alexandria. To the north of Aden, on the 
western side of the Persian Gulf, was Escier, at present 
Adsjar, the neighbourhood of which produced a great 
quantity of frankincense. Marco Polo speaks also of 
the celebrated island of Ormuz, of its great co;pimerce, 
and of its frail vessels sewed together with the twisted 
fibre of the cocoa-nut. He appears also to have visited 
Bassora ; at least he knew that the best dates grow 
there ; and he remarks tliat it is situated on one of tlie 
grand commercial routes between India and Europe. 
At Bagdad, seventeen days' journey from the sea, all 
the merchandise was packed on camels : this city v(as 
the market for all the pearls tliat. were sent to Europe. 

Of eastern Africa, our traveller mentions in the first 
place Majastar or Madagascar: it exported a great quan- 
tity of ivory. Mariners, he says, told strange stories 
respecting a great bird called Rokh, said to be found ki 
these countries. This is the bird of which the Arabians 
relate, that it is able to carry off an elephant. From the 
same sources, perhaps, Marco Polo derived his inform- 
ation respecting the islands inhabited, some by men 
exclusively, and others by females. Of the African 
continent he mentions but two countries : Zanguebar, 
inhabited by negroes, and stocked with sheep very un- 
like those of Europe, and Abyssinia, to wliich he gives 
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the Arabic name of Abascia or Ilabcsh. He also calls 
it Middle l^idia. The sovereign of this country, who 
was a Christian, ruled also over Mahometans. Gold was 
abundant in his dominions. 

From these southern climes our author proceeds to 
describe the regions of northern Asia. They abounded^ 
he relates, in the most valuable furs ; but the country 
was a succession of marshes, frozen over and covered 
with snow the greater part of the year. The islands in 
the of* Darkness abounded in birds of the falcon 
species. The inhabitants made use of sledges drawn 
by dogs. The sun never appeared during the winter 
4nonths ; and in these long nights the Tatars often invaded 
the country and carried off the furs. He concludes with 
observing, that in this part of the world is Ruzie, an 
empire of immense extent, and tributary to the Mongols. 

Marco Polo has been justly styled the creator of the 
modern geography of Asia. Of all the travellers who 
visited |Jie East previous to the fifteenth century, he is 
by* far the most celebrated and esteemed. His repu- 
tation, instead of declining, as positive knowledge i^ 
increased, rises from the numberless instances of his 
exactness and veracity which are brought to light, in 
proportion as the countries which he has described are 
more narrowly examined. His contemporaries imputed 
er^ggeration to his accounts cf the power and civilisa- 
tion of an empire situated at the end of the earth. But 
time, and an enlarged acquaintance with the East, have 
shown that his scrupulosity was equal to his credulity ; 
that he has not invented a single one of the fables which 
Ijuve a place in his narrative ; but, like Herodotus, has 
•related with the same fidelity what he saw himself and 
what he •heard from otliers. • 

The greater number of the small states into which 
Tatary was divided under Zingis Khan have disap- 
peared ; many of the cities have changed their names ,* 
and not a few have been totally destroyed in the course 
of the wars, which, for two hundred years, were un- 
ceasingly carried on by the tribes or nations which had 
X 3 
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been comprised in the great empire of the Mongols. 
There are but a few principal points in the gteography of 
central Asia in which the authentic information of the 
present day coincides exactly with the statements of the 
Venetian traveller. The unfortunate circumstances which 
prevented his publishing a more methodical account of 
his travels have cast a shade over his fame, and have 
deprived the scientific world of a part of the labours of 
this great man. 

Tlie kind treatment which the first catholic nii!S.,mn- 
aries in China experienced from the Mongol emperors 
may possibly have been, in some measure, ^ue to the 
respect entertained for the memory of Marco Polo, whe 
had left that country but a very short time before the 
missionaries arrived in it. The humble labours of these 
pious men exhibit, occasionally, a degree of patience and 
persevering industry which are quite as astonishing as 
the brilliant success and activity of Marco "Polo. The 
missionary who first reached Carnbalu or. PeKln was, 
perhaps, the most remarkable of the whole scries. 

“ John de Montccorvino, a Minorite friar, was de- 
spatched by pope Nicholas IV., in 1288, to preach the 
faith in the East. He first visited the Persian court 
bearing a letter to king Argun from the sovereign pon- 
tiff. lie then went to India, where he remained thirteen 
months in company with a merchant named Leucolongb, 
and one Nicolas de Pistoia, a monk of the order of 
preachers : this last died there, and was buried in one of 
the churches of St. Thomas. 

In India Montccorvino baptized about a hundred 
persons ; then continuing his journey to the East, witfi 
his companion, the merchant Leucolongo, he came to 
Cathay, that is to say, to northern China, and delivered 
to the sovereign of the Tatars the letters of the pope 
inviting him to embrace Christianity. But that prince 
paid no attention to the disinterested counsel of the pon- 
tiff^ although at the same time he manifested indulgence, 
or even partiality, to Christians, and particularly to 
the Nestorians, who had multiplied exceedingly in his 
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reign, amt who persecuted with tlie utmost rancour every 
Christian s§ct that differed from tlieir own. The Italian 
friar suffered much from their opposition, and on several 
occasions very narrowly escaped being made the victim 
of their animosity. Eleven years he carried on alone 
this unequal struggle : at the end of that time he was 
joined by one Arnold, a Franciscan from Cologne. 

Montecorvino ha<l spent six years in building a church 
in the city of Cambalu. He had succeeded in erecting 
a steejle or belfry, furnished with three bells, which 
were rung every hour to summon the Neophytes to prayer. 
He had baptized about six thousand persons, and might 
Jiave converted thirty thousand if he had not been so 
much thwarted by the Nestorians. He had, moreover, 
purchased a hundred and fifty children under eleven 
years of age, and who were still without religion ; in- 
structed them ill the (Christian faith ; taught them Greek 
and Latin ; ’and composed for their use books of prayers, 
hymus,^ndjothcr religious effusions.'^ 

Montecorvino expected to derive still greater advantages 
from having converted a Mongol prince of the tribe of 
Keraites, whom he called George, and to whom the rela- 
tions of the middle age sometimes apply the name of Pres- 
ter John. A great number of the vassals of this prince, 
hitherto attached to Ncstorianism, followed his example. 
TJiey embraced the catholic ‘aith, and remained steadily 
attached to*it till the death of George, which took place 
in 1 29.9 ,* hut on this event they yielded to the seduc- 
tions of their countrymen who had adhered to tlie 
Nestorian sect ; and Montecorvino obliged to remain near 
iie grand khan, was unable to make any effectual effort to 
•prevent their defection. 

- A grand source of afSictiow to our indefatigable monk 
was the \vant of assistance in his apostolic labours, and 
his not having t^ceived for twelve years any authentic 
intelligence respecting the court of Rome ; concerning 
which an Italian surgeon, who arrived in Tatary about 

• Abel Remusat. Nouv. Mcl. li. 193. 

X 4 
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1303, had spread abroad the most singular .rumours. 
In consequence of this desertion John wrotc^a letter in 
1305, dated from Khan>balikh, and addressed to the 
religious of his order, in which he entreated them to send 
him, among other assistance, choir books, psalters, and 
legends of the saints. 

In this letter *, John de Montecorvino says that he 
had made himself^ complete master of the Tatar language, 
meaning the Mongol ; that he had translated into that 
tongue the Psalms and the New Testament ; had 
caused them to be carefully transcribed in the proper 
character of that language ; he read, wrote, and preached 
in the Mongol tongue ; and if king George had liveil sn 
little longer, a complete translation of the Latin office 
woukl have been diffused through all the dominions of 
the Grand Khan. 

In anothei* letter, written the following year, John 
mentions the kindness with whicli he was treated by the 
Grand Khan ; the honours done to him as ^be orivoy of 
the pope ; and of a new instance of imperial favour, 
pi the permission he received to build a second church, 
not a stone’s throw from the palace, and so near even to 
the chamber of the khan, that that prince could distinctly 
hear the voices of those who celebrated the service. 
Doubts might be raised with respect to the veracity of 
these assertions, if the Chinese historians did not all 
agree as to the favourable reception given by the Mongol 
emperors to priests of every persuasion ; their courts 
being filled at all times with shamanists from India and 
lamas from Thibet ; with whom the Nestorian Chris- 
tians, and, perhaps, even the catholics themselves, ap* 
pear to have been frequently confounded. Even his 
account of the conversion of the Keraite prince might 
be considered as a fiction calculated to enhance the merit 
of his services ; but it is perfectly in dccordance with 
the relations of Oriental writers, who state, in fact, that 
there were many Christians among the Keraifces, and 

* Wadding. Annal. Script. Min. vi. p. G9. 
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name sev^eral princesses of that nation who openly pro- 
fessed the phristian religion. 

At the end of some years, John at length received the 
reward of his long services. In 131 4 pope Clement V. 
erected in his favour the archiepiscopal see of Khan-ba- 
likh, or Pekin, and sent to his assistance Andrew of Pe- 
rugia and some others, whom he created bishops and 
the suffragans of Khan-balikh. Greaf prerogatives were 
accorded to that see, as well on account of the great in- 
fluenc% it^ight have in extending the Christian religion 
through the remotest countries of tl\e East, as from the 
great merit of the person who was first installed in the 
^dignity. John received, for himself and his successors, 
the right to create bishoprics, to govern all the churches 
of Tatary, under the single condition of acknowledging the 
spiritual supremacy of the popes, and to receive from 
tliem the pallium, or archiepiscopal vestment. 

The pontifical decree which contains these regulations 
inclos^ also a recommendation to the new archbishop 
to have the mysteries of the Old and New Testament 
painted in all his churches, so as to captivate the eyes of 
tlie barbarians, and thus lead them to the worship of 
the true God. This was said in allusion to a passage of 
one of John's letters, in which he mentioned his having 
caused tlie stories of the Scriptures to be painted for the 
instruction of the simple, with explanations written be- 
neath thein in Latin, Tarsic, and Persian letters, so that 
ah the world might read them. By Tarsic charactei'S 
he means those of the Uigur, whose country was at that 
time frequently called Tarse, from a Tatar word signify- 
ing injidelj and which appears to have been successively 
applied in Tatary to the followers of Zoroaster and to 
the Neetorian Christians. • 

Johir de Montecorvino died about 1330, and was 
succeeded in ri:ie archbishopric of Khan-balikh by a 
Franciscan named Nicholas. But from accident or 
other causes, the ?ees of Clement V, were soon entirely 
forgotten. 
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CHAP. VII. 

ODERIC OF PORTENAU. 

ITIXKRAIIY or TEGOLETTI. CARAVAN JOURNEYS. CINTARCHAN. 

SAHA. S\ RACANCO. ORGAKTI. OLTRARRA ARMALECCO. 

CAMl'A U. GAMALECCO.— ODERIC OF POKTr'^A IJ. TREBIZOND. 

MOUNT ARARAT. TOWFR OK 11A11FL. CHALOU ; NS. MAR- 
TYRDOM or FOUR FRIARS. ODERIC COI-LFCTS THEl MONKS. 

WORKS MIRACLES. FOREST OK I'ETl'ER. FAIR OF J VG- 

GFHNAUT. VOLUNTARY TORTURES. CANNIBALS IN LAMOURl. 

WEALTH OF JAVA. SAGO TREES. AMULETS FOUND IN 

CANES. SHOALS OF FISH. CHARACTERISTICS OK THE CHI-^ 

NISK. MODE OK KISIIING IN CHINA. FEASTS OF THE 

IDOLS. VAILLY OF THE DExVD. THF GRAND LAMA. SIR 

JOHN MANDEVILLE. IHS TRAVELS FABULOUS, RIVERS OF 

LOC.VS. ISLANDS OF GIANTS. LAMBS OF TATARY. — GROWTH 

OF DIAAIONDS. PALACE OF PUESTEH JOHN, 

Policy, commerce, and religion, — those thi;ee gflcat in- 
centives to fill bold enterprises, — continued during the 
IJourteenth and fifteenth centuries to direct the eyes of 
Europeans towards the centre of Asia. The victories 
of Tamerlane, who checked for a moment the formidable 
progress of the Ottoman Turks, fixed the attention and 
the hopes of the Christian world. The caravan routes 
over Asia appear to have been much more frequented in 
tliose ages than is commonly supposed. The^new chan- 
nels of commerce through Egypt, and afterwards by the 
Cape of Good Hope, caused those routes to be gradually 
abandoned, and at last to be almost forgotten, A brief 
account of the course usually pursued by the merchants 
is preserved to us in the Itinerary of Francisco Balducci 
Pegoletti, an Italian merchant who travelled in Asia in 
1335. The only portion of his work wliich has a direct 
connection with the history of geography is the chapter 
entitled A Guide for the Route from Tana to Cathay 
With Merchandise, and back again." 

In the first place," says Pegoletti, from Tana or 
Asoph, to Gintarchan or Astracan, is five-and-twenty days* 
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ji'uriic‘y,V.itli waprgons drawn by oxen ; but it may be 
accomplisi'^’d in ten or twelve days if the waggons be 
drawn by horses. On the road, one meets with a great 
number of armed Mocto/a^ or Mongols. From Ciintar- 
ehan to Sara or Sarai, by the river, it is only one day's 
sail ; but from Sara to Saracanco it takes eight days by 
water : one may, however, travel either by kind or water, 
whichever is most agreeable, but it costs much less 
money to go with merchandise by water. From Sara- 
c(i)ico%o Qrgnnci or Urgenz, is a journey of twenty days 
wdth loaded camels; and whoever travels nith merchan- 
dise will do well to go to Organci, as it is a very con- 
fcVenient place for the expeditious sale of goods. From 
Organci to Oltrarra it is thirty-five or forty days' 
journey with camels; but in going direct from Saracanco 
to Oltrarra, it takes fifty days ; and if one has no mer- 
chandise it is a better way than to go by Organci. 
From Ohrhrta to Armalceco it is forty-five days' jour- 
ney wi^li It^aded asses, and in this road one meets every 
day with IMongols. From Annalecco to Cuuwjcu it is 
seventy days' journey on asses, and from Camexu to,a 
river called the Cara Morin it is fifty days' journey on 
lioises. From this ii\er the traveller may go to Caifsai 
to disjiGse of his silver there, as it is an excellent station 
for tJie expeditious sale of merchandise : and from Cnsmi 
1^ may go in thirty days to Gamahcco, the capital of 
China. >'he current money there is made of paper, 
and is called Bahhsi : four of these hahiaai are eipial to 
one silver Sotinio." 

The merchants who made this journey were obliged 
to let their beards grow, and to take with them a good 
interpreter and attendants acquainted with the 'Fatar 
languages. The value of rfie merchandise and money 
which a single merchant usually brought with him 
amounted alto^ther to about twenty-five thousand golden 
ducats. The whole expense of tlie journey to Pekin, 
including the wages of the attendants, amounted only to 
three hundred or three hundred and fifty ducats. These 
minute details are sufficient to make it evident that the 
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journey over Asia to Pekin was much more easy in the 
fourteenth century than at the present tlay, snd that it 
was not by any means a thing uncommon. In conse- 
quence, the knowledge of those countries was in many 
respects more perfect in that age than it is at present ; 
but, unfortunately, the want of astronomical observations 
renders the details furnished by the itineraries of the 
early merchants too inexact to be of Tniich value to 
geography. Some of the places, however, which are 
named by Pegoletti, may be determined with tcCeiablc 
certainty. 

Gintarchan is our Astracan. Josephat Barbaro, who 
travelled from Tana into Persia in the fifteenth century, < 
calls it by that name. Spices and silk arrived there, to 
be afterwards transported to Tana. It was also called 
Citracan. Both these names seem to be formed by cor- 
ruption from the Arabic name Hadgi 7'arkan. 

Sa7'a, the second station of our traveller, was Sarai, 
the chief town of the territories of the khan .of Kqpjack. 
It was built in by the khan Baraka, and was 

situated on the river Actuba, that falls into the Volga 
above Astracan. It was destroyed by Tamerlane in 
1403. In the seventeenth fcentury, the stones found 
strewed in the ruins of Sara! were made use of to fortify 
the rising city of Astracan. 

Saracano or Sarachick is also in ruins. In 1238*, 
when it was visited by the Franciscan monk"*Paschalis, 
it was a flourishing city. It was still existing in 1558, 
when Jenkinson travelled from Astracan to Bokhara : 
he reckoned its distance from the former city to be a 
journey of ten days. It was at that time frequented by 
the caravans going from Astracan to China. This city 
of the Nogais Tatars, fortnerly rich and pdpulous, 
stretcheil along the borders of the river Jaik, where the 
ruins or traces of its old fortifications are still to be seen 
extending several miles. 

Orgdnei or Urgenz, the capital of Chowaresm or 
Chorasm, was about half a mile distant from the river 
Gihon : Orientals call it also Jorxanyah and Gurgandxi. 
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This very ancient city suffered severely from an earth- 
quake wliich took place in the year 818, and which de- 
stroyed many other towms situated near the Gilion. 

In 1538, Jenkinson, after leaving Sarachick, passed 
through Urgenz, which was at that time a miserable 
little place ; the route to China still lay through it ; but 
Lt had been sacked and ruined four times in tlie course 
of seven years. Two English travellers visited it again 
in IT-l’O; but of the ancient city there existed then but 
a sing\g n^osque, and savage Tatars were turning over 
the ruins in search of hidden treasures. 

From Urgenz the travellers turned northward to 
^arrive at Oltrarra or Otrar, which bears also the name 
of Farab : it is said by Mandcville to be the best city 
in Turkestan. Here the Itinerary of Pcgoletti leaves us 
in the dark with respect to the countries which are the 
least known in Asia, as he conducts us at once across 
Turkestan to Armalecco or Almalech, a city situated in 
the country of the Igur, on the river Ab-Eile or Hi, 
between Dashcand and the river Irtish. It w'as taken 
by Tamerlane in 1400. Paschalis, who resided in it 
in 1338, calls it the capital of the Medes. Again, the 
Itinerary makes a rapid step, and conducts us directly 
to Cainexu in Tangut, not far from the great wall of 
(Jhina. Some suppose this place to be the city of Kan- 
c^icu, through which the embassadors of shah Ilokh 
passed in J.419j on their journey from Herat to Pekin. 
But it w'ould agree better with the distances assigned, 
to suppose Camexu to be the city of Hami or Cami, 
on the northern frontiers of Tangut. 

* It is still more difficult to ascertain the position of 
, the city called Cassai by Pegoletti ; it is generally sup- 
posed to be some Kin-sai pr celestial citi/, of which, 
probably, there were many within the limits of the 
Chinese empirow The city of Gamalecco, wdiich occurs 
next in the Itinerary, is undoubtedly Khan-halikh or 
Pekin, the word being modified to suit the genius of 
Italian pronunciation. 

All the early travellers in China, and even the Arabians 
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who visited that country in the ninth centjiry, take 
notice of the paper money that circulated thc^e. ISIarco 
Polo (iescribes minutely the appearance of these notes, 
v/^hich were made of tlie fine bark of the mulberry. 
They are called by Pegoletti balissi : Oderic of Portenau 
names them btilin ; and tliey are called fains by the 
early Arabian travellers. So many independent and 
concurring testimonies establish bejop'l a doubt the 
ancient employment of paper money in China, which 
has been strenuously denied, however, by ion'll. veU- 
instructed moderns. The abuses likely to follow the 
adoption of such a currency under a despotic government, 
probably caused it to be occasionally discontinued, and 
at length forgotten. 

Among those who were impelled by religion to travel 
ill the Kast was a Minorite friar, Oderic, of Portenau in 
the Friiil, who passed through every c(»untiy of Asia, 
from the shores ot the Hlack Sea to (he extremities of 
China. He is supposed to have set out on his tnavels in 
1318, and to have returned to Italy in 1330, when he 
dictated his narrative to William de Solana at Padua, 
without any order or arrangement, but just as it occurred 
to his memory. He died in 13.31; and having wrought 
miracles in his life-time (at least he liimself said so), he 
was canonized in the beginning of the last century. 

Oderic added but little to the knowledge obtained by 
his predecessors in the East. His relations dec wonder- 
fully confused and obscure; ainl although he may not 
have intended to impose on the worlil with deliberate 
fictions, yet the extraordinary credulity and superstitious 
weakness apparent in his character render it impossible 
to place much confidence in what he says. It is not 
worth while to examine intc^ the veracity of one' who is 
so often the dupe of his own misconceptions. 

From Constantinople friar Odeiic went to Trebizond, 
where he saw a strange spectacle with great delight.” 
A man led about with him more than four thousand 
partridges. As he walked along the partridges flew about 
him in the air, and followed liim wherever he went. 
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* They wete so tame, that when he lay down to rest they 

all came’ flocking about him like so many chickens. 
Oderic then proceeded to Azaron or Erzerum, a remark- 
ably cold place, he observes, and said to be situated at a 
greater elevation than any other city in the world. lie 
passed by Mount Ararat, and was extremely desirous to 
climb its summit in order to view the traces of Noah's 
ark remaining there; but his companions prevented hiin^ 
alleging the impossibility of his succeeding in the at- 
tempt, y 'I^auris or Tebriz appeared to him to be a com- 
mercial city of the first importance. Near to it w\as a hill 
of salt, from wdiich any one might take as much as he 
jdeased without paying any tax or duty. It was said that 
the king of JVi sia derived as much revenue from this city 
alone as the king of France from his whole dominions. 
The road to India lay through Casm)) or Casbin, the 
city of the three wise men. The city of Vezd abounded 
in every luxury : grapes, figs, and raisins, appeared to 
be more jdentiful there than in any other part of the 
w'orhl ; but*the Saracens afiirmcd that no Christian could 
live there above a year. ^ 

Our monk passed, he says, “beside the Tower of 
Eabel," but he omits to give any account of that re- 
markable structure. The men of (Jhaldca had theii hair 
nicely braided and triinmcd like tlic women of Italy, 
w'gariiig turbans richly ornaii ented with gold and pearls, 
and were fine looking people ; but the w omen were 
ugly and deformed, clad in coarse linen shifts reach- 
ing only as far as the knees, with long sleeves hanging 
down to the ground, and trowsers whicli likewise reached 
the ground, but their feet were bare. They wore no 

• head-dresses, and their hair hung loose and dislicvelled 
about llveir ears. At tlie tiin^i wdien Oderic reached what 
he calls Lower India, or the southern provinces of Persia, 
that country had been just over-run and laid waste by 
the Tatars ; yet still the productions of nature were in 
abundance. The people subsisted chiefly on dates, of 
wdiich forty-two pounds' weight might be purchased for 
less than a Venetian groat. From Oj inuz he embarked for 
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Thann, perhaps Tatta^ at the mouth of tholnclas^ where 
some heavy calamities befell him. In this tountry," 
he says, every one has a bundle of greaf boughs of 
trees as large as a pillar, standing in a pot of water be- 
fore his door; and there are many other strange and 
wonderful novelties, a relation of which would be ex- 
ceedingly delightful." 

In Tliana, a little before Oderic’s arrival there, four 
Minorite friars had suffered martyrdom. Being summoned 
as witnesses before the cadi, they commenceiU'* dis- 
putation with the Mahometans upon the true faiwi ; and 
friar Thomas being urged to declare freely his opinion 
concerning Mahomet, replied in plain language, I must 
declare that your Maliomet is the son of perdition, ancf 
is in hell with his father, the devil." When the Sara- 
cens heard this insulting blasphemy, they insisted on 
putting the infidels to death. They seized upon the 
friars and exposed them to the burning sun, in order that 
they might perish by a lingering torture ; but they 

remained hale and joyful from the third 'to tlfe ninth 
hour of the day." The Saracens, astonished at this, 
Icindled a great fire in the public square of the city, into 
which they threw one of the friars, but when the flames 
had died away, he was seen standing in the embers un- 
hurt and joyful, with his hands extended in the form of 
a cross, and calling on the glorious Virgin. Notwith- 
standing this manifest miracle, the Saracenj? remained 
unshaken in their purpose; and the ca<H said that the 
friar's tunic, which was made from the wool of the land of 
Habrah, having protected him, it would be necessary to 
throw him naked into the lire. Brother James, there- 
fore, upon whom the previous experiment had been made . 
so unsuccessfully, was strip( quite naked, anointt^d abun- 
dantly with oil, and thrown a second time into the 
dames ; but he again came forth from tJiem unharmed ; 
whereupon the friars were liberated, to appease the peo- 
ple. At night, however, the Saracens, more inexorable 
than the dames, came privately to their lodgings, and cut 
off their heads. the moment of the martyrdom of these 
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holy men*,” s^ys the worthy f)deric, the moon shone 
out with Vjiusual sjdendour, and the nip;ht became so ex- 
ceedingly light that all admired greatly : after which it 
suddenly became excessively dark;, with great thunder 
and lightning, and violent commotions, so that all 
expected to be destroyed ; and the ship which ought to 
have carried away the friars was sunk, with all on board: 
no tidings of* it were ever received afterwards.” 

When Oderic lieard of the circumstances attending 
the de.^h fif these martyrs, he went to the place where 
they were buried, and dug u]> their bones. This was an 
event of great iinportance in the history of his life, as he 
j^robahly owes to these bones his rank in the calendar of 
saints. While travelling in Upper India, he rested one 
niglit in a house which w'as suddenly set fire to by the 
persecuting Saracens ; but tlie Haines carefully kept aloof 
from the hones of the martyrs, and the life of our friar 
was saved by means of tliose precious relics. So long 
as I rei||ain 4 ;d in the corner with the bones, the fire kept 
itself above my head like lucid air; but the moment that 
1 w^ent out with the bones, the place where 1 had bean 
standing was eiivelope<l in the flames, and the whole 
building was consumed.” 

Hut he afterwards found that the bones of the mar- 
tyrs had not only a jiower over the flames, but also over 
wiiid and w^ater, IVhilc going by sea to tlie city of 
Poluynhruifl/m Malabar, he had an opportunity of trying 
their efficacy on this element The wdnd totally failed, 
and the vessel in which he sailed made no progress, l^he 
idolaters on hoard offered up their jirayers for a favour- 
a'flle Avind, but in vain : tlie Saracens next prostrated 
•themselves to the same intent, and with as little profit. 
Then Ofleric anti his compaftion were ordered to pray ; 
and it Avas moreover intimated to them, tliat if they 
failed to procure a good wind they should be thrown 
overhttard. Our friar accordingly began to pray, and 
voAved to celebrate many masses in honour of the Virgin 
if she would vouchsafe a wind; but as the time passed ou 
and no wdnd came, he took one of the bones, and going to 

VOL. I. V 
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the head of the ship he cast it into the sea : a fine breeze 
immediately sprung up, and continued to the^ end of the 
voyage. The idolaters afterwards, according to their 
custom, searched the whole ship in order to throw over- 
board all the bones of dead animals before they entered 
the harbour ; but though they frequently approached and 
even touched the bones of the martyrs, their eyes were 
always deluded : the relics were thus saved from the un- 
fathomed depths of the ocean, to work healing miracles 
on land ; for a small quantity of the dust of t>he^ bones 
mixed with water was, as Oderic affirms, a sovereign 
remedy for every disease. 

Notwithstanding all the miracles which he performed 
on the way, our traveller merits little attention previous 
to liis arrival at the coast of Malabar, which he calls 
MimUmr. lie also mentions two cities in this country, 
Flandrina and Cyncilin, of which no notice occurs in 
any other writer. In the country of Malabar, according 
to his description, pepper grows abundantly infi forest 
that extends eighteen days' journey in circuit. The plant 
producing the pepper is set near the large trees, as vines 
are planted in Italy : it grows with numerous and bright- 
coloured leaves, and climbs up the trees, the pepper-pods 
hanging down in great clusters like grapes. Crocodiles 
and huge serpents infest this forest ; and in the season 
for gathering the pepper, the people are obliged to make 
large fires of straw and otlier dry fuel to \irive away 
these noxious animals. At one extremity of this forest 
was situated the city of Polumbrum, 

Oderic gives, in many respects, a more full and ac- 
curate account of the singular superstitions of the Hili- 
doos than any traveller who had preceded liini. He 
observed the veneration in* which the ox is held, which 
is made to labour in husbandry for six years, and in the 
seventh is consecrated as holy, and worshipped as a god; 
the custom of widows burning themselves along with 
tb'^dead bodies of their husbands; and the abstinence 
of the male sex from wine. The general infatuation of 
self-sacrifice and* the ceremonies of the Jaggeniaut are 
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' Scribed] by him with the vividness of an eye-witness. 
'' In the k^gdom of Moabar ' (the Carnatic), he says, 
there is a wonderful idol, in the shape of a man, all 
of pure and iiolished gold, as large as our image of Saint 
Christopher, and there hangs about its n^k a string of 
most rich and precious stones, some of which are singly 
more valuable than the riches of an entire kingdom. 
The whole house in which this idol is preserved is all 
of beaten gold ; even the roof, the pavement, and the 
lining ^ •the walls both within and without. The 
Imlians go on pilgrimages to this idol, just as we do to 
the image of Saint Peter ; some having halters round 
jjieir necks, some with their hands bound behind their 
backs, and others with knives sticking in various parts 
of their legs and arms ; and if the flesh of their wounded 
limbs should corrupt owing to these wounds, they 
believe that their god is well pleased with them, and 
ever after esteem the diseased limb as sacred. Near 
this ido^ temple there is an artifleial lake of water in an 
open place, into which the pilgrims and devotees cast 
gold and silver and precious stones in honour of the idoJ, 
and as a fund for repairing the temide ; and when any 
new ornament is to be made, or any repairs required, 
the priests take what is wanted from the oblations 
thrown into this lake. 

At each annual festival of this idol, the king and 
queen of the country, with all tlie pilgrims and the 
whole multitude of the people, assemble at tlie temple; 
aud placing the idol on a rich and splendid chariot, they 
carry it to the temple with songs and all kinds of mu- 
sical instruments, having a great company of young 
*woinen, who walk in procession two and tw^o, singing 
before tHe idol. Many of th& pilgrims throw themselves 
under the chariot wheels, that they may be crushed to 
death in iionour of their god ; and the bodies of these 
devotees arc afterwards burned, and their ashes collected, 
as if they were holy martyrs. In this manner above 
five hundred persons annually devote themselves to death. 
Sometimes a man deliberately devotes liimseli' to die ui 
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honour of this abominable idol : on which occ.asion^ ac- 
companied by his relations and friends^ .-vnd a great 
company of musicians, he makes a solemn feast ; after 
which he bangs five sharp knives round his neck, and 
goes in soleipn procession before the idol ; he then 
takes four of the knives successively, and with each of 
them cuts off a piece of his own flesli, whicli he throws 
to the idol, saying that for the worship of his god he 
thus cuts himself. Then taking the fifth kiiii*', he de- 
clares aloud that he is going to put himself h* 

honour of the god, in uttering which he gives the fatal 
stroke. II is body is then burned with great solemnity* 
and he is ever after esteemed a holy person.'* # 

Travelling from Moabar fifty days towards the south, 
along the ocean, our friar came to a country called La^ 
monrij in which all the people went naked, pleading in 
excuse the example of Adam and Eve. This country is 
supposed to be the southern part of the peninsula near 
Cape Comorin ; hut in truth there is much rpasoii to 
suspect that the monk's memory failed liim, and that he 
confounded the south of India wdth Lamri, in Sumatra. 

Human flesh,’* he says, is commonly used in this 
country as beef is with us ; and though the manners 
and customs of the people are most abominable, the 
country is excellent, and abounds in flesh and corn, gold 
and silver, aloes wood and camphor, and many ot^er 
precious commodities, IVIerchants who tfade to this 
country usually bring with them fat men among their 
other commodities, which they sell to the natives as wc 
do hogs, and these are immediately slain and devoured.** 
To the south of Lainovri, Odcric places the island* or 
kingdom of Symoloi'a, by which he appears to mean 
Simoltra or Sumatra. Ifi this place the p^])le were 
accustomed to mark their .faces with hot irons. He then 
visited the island of Java, which he says is considered 
on(®r of the largest islands in the world, and that it 
abounds in cloves, n\itmegs, and other kinds of spices, 
king of Java, lie moreover affirms, had the most 
sumptuous and lofty palrce in the world, with broad 
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stairs cojiducting to the upper apartments, all the steps 
being alternately of gold and silver, llie whole interior 
was lineil with plates of beaten gold, on which were 
carved the figures of w^arriors, each having above his 
head a coronet of beaten gold ; the roof of tlie palace 
likewise was of pure gold, and the loAver apartments 
were all paved with alternate squares of gold and silver. 
'V\''hciJ the credulous friar makes statements of this sort, 
he usually confirms his relation with an oath, and adds 
that omits to speak of things far more wonderful, 
but which could hardly be credited by those who liad 
not seen them. Idie great khan or emperor of China, 
Jie says, had often made war uj)on tlie king of Java, but 
hatl always been defeated and beaten baek. It seems 
probable that Odcric mixed with his ficconnt of Java 
the stories which he had lieard regarding the wars and 
prodigious riches of Japan. 

Onr /riar took notice of the trees producing meal, or 
the sagi» palms ; he mentions likewise another particidar 
relating to the vegetable king<loni, which, however it 
may l)ave tlie air of improbability, is nevei theless trwe. 
Ill the Indian seas, he relates, there grow canes of in- 
credible size, some of them running up sixty paces or 
more in height- There are also small canes called ras- 
sa)i, which spread over the earth like grass to the extent 
of a mile or more, sending up brandies from everyj^knot ; 
and in these canes are fouml certain stones of a wonder- 
ful virtue, insomiuh that whoever carries one of them 
about him cannot be wounded with an iron weapon. 
7 'he people cause the arms of their children to he cut 
01)011 wlien young, and put one of these stones into the 
wound, wliich they heal with tlic powder of a certain fish. 
By meays of these wonderfiil stones, continues our friar, 
the natives are jjihvays victorious in their battles. Now it 
is unquestionably true, that stones formed of pure silex or 
flint are often found secreted near the joints of canes ; 
and as the ignorant are always disposed to view with ve- 
neration every thing anomalous in nature, these stones 
are generally believed to possess extraordinary virtues. 

Y 3 
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Of the seas in those climates, he relates (hat they 
abound so much in fish that nothing can ^be seen to 
some distance from the shore but the backs of fishes. 
The fish come themselves upon the shore, and for three 
days allow the people to take as many of them as they 
please. At the end of those three days this shoal 
returns to sea, and a different kind comes to the spot in 
the same manner and for an equal time. I’his happens, 
he says, once every year ; and the people pieteiid that 
the fish are taught by nature to do this ii> of 

homage to the emperor. This account is in all material 
points perfectly true : the seas of the Indian Archipelago 
abound more in fish than any other part of the world ; aneV 
it is said that the inhabitants of Java have the art of 
taming them to such a degree, that they come to the 
shore in obedience to a call or whist, 1«\ 

The pious Oderic ]>roceeded next to China ; a country 
containing, as he heard, more than two thousand great 
cities. The people, he was surprised to find, F^re all 
artificers or merchants, anil never thought of begging 
aims, however groat might be tlieir j>overty, so long as 
they could help themselves wdth their liands. 7'he men 
were of a fair and comely appearance, tliough somewhat 
pale ; but the women appeared to him to be the most 
beautiful under the sun. It is remarkable that all the 
early travellers agree in jiraising the beauty of the 
Chinese, ami hut seldom notice even the pcciiliaritics of 
the Mongolian features. (Ideric is the first who ]>oiiits out 
two very distinguishing characteristics of Clii iic.se beauty. 

It is accounted,” be says, a great grace for the. men of 
this country to have long nails upon their fingers, which 
they fold about their hands : but the grace and beauty 
of their women is to have ilmall and slender feet ; and 
therefore the mothers, when the daughters are young, 
do bind up their feet that they may not grow large.” 

He also gives a description of a mode of fishing 
pr^^tised in (diina, which is but little known in other 
tlie world- In a city where he lodged for a 
time, his host, willing to amuse him, conducted 
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him to the river wdc. This man took with liim also 
three larg<j baskets, and a number of diving birds tied to 
poles. He began his preparations by fastening a 
thread round the throats of the birds, lest they might 
swallow the fish which they caught : he then loosed 
them from the poles ; and in less than an hour they 
caught as much fish as filled tlie three baskets. 

In the city of Zaitun the Minorites possessed two 
monasteries ; and in one of these Oderic deposited the 
bones^ fcbe friars who had suffered martyrdom in India. 
Zaitun appeared to him to he twdcc as large as Bologna : 
it contained nuincrous monasteries or religious houses 
^belonging to the worshippers of idols. The religious 
inhabitants of those establishments fed their idols daily;, 
serving up before them sumptuous banquets smoking 
hot : the gods were i>erinittcd to regale themselves with 
the steam of the savoury viands, which were afterwards 
carried^ away and eaten by the priests. 

Fri|r (Vleric resided three years in Pekin, where the 
A’linorite friars had a monastery depending on the court, 
iJc was frequently present at the royal banquets; dhe 
I’liristian jniests, as well as those of the heathen, being 
obligerl, on those occasions, to pronounce benedictions on 
the emperor according to their peculiar forms. His 
account of the magnificence of the court of C’ambalu 
does not ill any respect fall short of the more authentic 
narrative hf Marco Polo. The friars in those parts were 
endoweil with special gifts ; they cast out evil spirits, 
and could even exorcise the idols themselves : they at 
first failed in the latter experiment ; hut a.** soon as they 
.*?prinkledtlic fire with holy water, the idols were consumed, 
and the devils tied away in the likeness of black smoke, 
cryiiig\out aloud, Behdltl how I am expelled from 
my habitation 1 ” But among the fables which our worthy 
friar has incorporated with his narrative, that of tlic 
valley of the dead is perhaps the most curious and ori- 
ginal, and may be safely looked upon as the corrupted 
version of a popular Chinese tale, Passing by *a 
certain valley,” says Oderic, “ near a pleasant river, I 
y 4 
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saw many dea<l bodies therein, and I .heard issuing 
therefrom many sweet and harmonious rniisi/^al sounds, 
especially of lutes, insomuch that I was much amazed. 
The valley is at least eight miles long ; and whoever 
enters into it is sure to die immediately ; for which 
reason all w^ho travel that way carefully avoid tlic val- 
ley. But I was curious to go in, that 1 might see 
what it contained. Making, therefore, mv prayers, 
and recommending myself to God, 1 enteretl in, and 
.saw such quantities of dead bodies as no on^^^wocld 
believe unless he had seen it with his own eyes- At 
one side of the valley 1 saw the visage of a man Ujion a 
stone, which stared at me with such a hideous aspect, thatr 
1 thought 1 should have died upon the spot : hut I ceased 
not to sign myself witli the sign of the cross, crying 
continually, ‘ 'Ibc word became flesh, and dwelt with 
us.’ 1 then saw the lutes on every side, wliich do sound 
of themselves in a wonderful manner without th^ aid of 
any musician. Thus much have 1 related, which I cer- 
tainly saw with my ow’ii eyes; but many wonderful 
things have I purposely omitted, because those who had 
not seen them wmdd refuse to l)elieve my jcstimony.'' 
JFor stories such as this Oderic was eannni/ed in the 
eighteentli century. After leaving Cliina, he visited 
Thibet, and is the iirst writer who alludes to the grand 
lama, — “ the po]K* of the Kast, aiul spiritual head of ifil 
tlic idolaters." To thjs great prince of the )5urldlnsts 
he gives the name of Abassi. Like almo.st all the early 
travellers, he mentions the cannibalism of the Thibetians, 
which he regards as a superstitious usage. 

The ignorance of In's age and the creilulity of his 
■profes.sion betrayed Oderic into the relation of many 
incredible stories ; hut that he actually visited the 
countries wdiich he describes may be proved iricontest- 
ibly from many passages in his narrative. The same 
cannot be said of a contemporary traveller of miicli 
greater pretensions, and at one time much more generally 
reait, — the celebrated Sir John Mandeville, the author of 
tlic most uiihlusliing volume .f lies, jierhaps, that was 
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fiver offered to the world. Sir John was btirn at St. 
Alban's ; and after laying in a large store of tlieological 
and medical knowledge^ set forth on his peregrinations 
in He spent thirty-four years in wandering 

through the East^ as he affirms^ visiting every country 
that had any claims on the wonder or curiosity of man- 
kind. He died at Liege in the year 137^, where a 
laudatory inscription was placed ui)on his tomb, and the 
boots anti sjuirs with which he rode through the world 
■were carefully preserved. 

A rebel to ihe laws of true chivalry^ which commanded 
the worthy knight to wage w^ar with the infidels, Sir J. 
^Mandeville served first in the armies of the sultan of 
Egypt, and afterwards under the banners of the grand 
kluiu of C’athay in his wars w’ith the kings of JMariji. 
Such, at least, is his own account, which, however, ap- 
jtears not to deserve the slightest credit. He may possibly 
have tivi veiled in Palestine and Syria, but bis w'ork oflers 
abundrfit proofs that he never penetrated farther into 
Asia. He avows himself that he l)orro\ve<l much from 
old chronicles and romances of clii\alry, and he cojffies 
Tvhole i)agt;s without acknowledgment from friar Oderic 
and Ilaitho the Armenian : but he seldom relates the 
fabulous tales of liis predecessors vvitliout giving to them 
some additiomal embellishments; and whenever he affects 
extreme a^ccuracy, be is sure to expose llie grossest ig- 
norance. Thus be says tliat India is fifty days' journey 
beyond Pekin, and laments that the journey to that 
country should be so long and difficult compared w’ith 
tliat to (-'liina. Oderic of Porteuau spoke of a sea of 
sand, — no unfit expression to describe the sandy deserts 
on the borders of I’ersia ; hut Sir John MandeVille, not 
satisfied, with a sea of sand, describes also a river of 
rocks flowing into it ; and he even ventures to assert 
that this W'ondrous sea abounds in excellent fish. He 
alone actually travelled through the country of the 
Pigmies, who all came dancing to see him. He also 
visited twm islands in the centre of Asia, one of 
which was inhabited by giants thirty feet in height. 
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while the elder branches of the family dwelling on the 
other island were twenty feet higher. Iiu India he 
places two islands, called respectively Brahmin and 
Gymnosophist. He is the first who writes of the fa- 
mous lamb of Tatary, that grows inside a gourd or 
melon. When the fruit is ripe,’" says the worthy 
iknight, it opens in the middle, and in the interior is 
seen tlie little animal, with flesh, bones, aiid blood. It 
is like a lamb without the wool, and is eaten with the 
fruit.” In the course of his travels he saw«nyf?iy cu- 
riosities of the same kind, and among others, shells of 
so vast a size as to afford habitations for many persons. 
He also learned from experience, that diamonds, ifi 
wetted with May-dew, will, in the course of years, grow 
to an indefinite magnitude. The hints which he bor- 
rowed from romances of chivalry are scattered through 
his volume wdth little art or discrimination ; and it was 
on tlie walls of the king’s palace in Java tliat he saw 
painted the exploits of duke Oger the Dane. •> f 

Early travellers had spread abroad some indistinct 
rumours of I’rester John, a Christian prince supposed to 
reign somewhere in the heart of Asia; butMandeville 
alone had the hapj)iness to sec him seated on his throne, 
surrounded by twelve archbishops and two hundred ami 
twenty bisho])s. The empire of this prince was in 
India, a land divi<lcd into many islands by the rivffrs 
descending from paradise.” The gates of ‘Ids })alace 
were made of sardonyx, the bars of ivory, the windows 
of rock crystal, and the tables of emeralds ; radiant 
carbuncles, too, each a foot in length, served instead of 
lamps to illuminate the palace by night. Such were tile 
tales which pleased our ancestors of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Mandeville also contfrms the popular bejlef that 
Jerusalem is in the middle of the worl^l ; for sticking 
his spear upright in the ground, he found that at mid- 
day, at the time of the equinoxes, it cast no shadow. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

EMBASSY OF CLAVIJO. 

CLAVIJO APT'OINTFD AMBASSADOR TO THE TOUKT OP TIMUR. — 

JOURNEV THROUGH ARMENIA. CALMARIN. TEBRIZ. 

DESTRUCTION OJ’ THE PAEAUE. PRIVILFGES OE THE GEN- 
OESE. SUf.TANIA. COMMFKCIAL ROUTE.— •DOMGH \ UN. 

TOW^S^RUJET OF HUMAN SKUI.LS. TATAR MODE OK POST- 
ING. ^ A.MHASSADOH S l.\TK0DU<'Fn. THE FFSTIVAIS AT 

COURT. SA:MARCAND. HO\<' PKH'LFD. ITS TRADE. •— 

DEPARTURV OF TIIF K'MH\SSY. DEATH »)r TIMUR. SCHII.DT- 

BEROFR TSkFN PRI',OM:R BY THE TURKS, AND SUBSFQUKNTLY 

, BY THE TATARS. Ills WANDF.IUNOS. EXPFDITJON TO IS- 

SIHUR. SHAH ROKH SENDS AMBASSADORS TO CHINA. 

JOURNEY THH0U<;H THE DESERT. CIVILISATION OF THE 

CHINESE. TFM-GR\THS IN CHINA. TURNING TOWERS. 

THE IMPigilM. COUUr. MUSICAL SKII L. DISMISSAL OF 

THE JCMBASSY. 

A BisposiTJON to indulge in the marvellous is conspi- 
cuous in the narratives of all the earliest travellers ; ^)Ut 
already in the hegi lining of tlic fifteenth century a lietter 
taste began to ajipear. Among the well-informed and 
veraciou® travellers of this period, the Spaniard, Ruy- 
Oonzales de Clavijo is the most ilistingnished. The 
fiftne of Timur’s conijnests heing spread abroad through 
every part of Eurojic, induced Henry HI. king of (’as- 
tile to send ambassadors to the khan, witli instructions 
to pay their respects to him in the heart of his domin- 
ions. The real object of the einiiassy, however, was to 
l?arii the manners and the strength of the nations in- 
habiting the interior of Asia, to observe the situation 
of thc*Qonquere<l, anil thc*character of the con([ueror. 
In consequence; of this determination, two noblemen of 
the court, Pelajo de Sotoniayor and Ferdinand de Pa- 
lazuelas, set out for the Levant in 1 arrived at the 
camp of Timur before his victory over Jlajazet, and 
witnessed the total overthrow of the Turkish army. 
The conqueror dismissed the Spaniards loaded with 
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presents, and sent an embassage along with thq^n as an 
additional honour to the king of Castile. , 

The success of this first step towards a correspondence 
encouraged Henry to send a second embassy to Tamer- 
lane in l‘U)3 ; at the head of this was Clavijo, who re- 
turned to Spain in J t06‘, .and wrote an account of the re- 
. ception ho liad met with at Samarcand, and of all that he 
observed in the various countries through wliicL he ])assed. 

He remained some time at Constantinople, whidi he 
describes as being still a great city eight mifc^n cir- 
cumference ; it was not, however, by any means po])U- 
lous. It contained, be says, three thousand churches, 
all rich in the lelics of saints and martyrs. After a* 
tedious voyage in the Hlack Sea, he arrived in 1404 at 
Trebi^sond, where the Cenoesc ami \'enetians occupied 
eacJi a fort or castle. The tanbassy crossed Armenia, 
the north of Persia, and Khorasan ; it often^ passed the 
night in the midst of deserts, or else in the ten,ts of a 
wandering horde called by ClavijoC7<^/cr//<//.v. 
or Krzerum, the embassy was received with the highest 
honours ; and after being feasted for several days, was 
provided with every thing necessary to cornplete the 
’ journey. Proceeding oastwanl they crossed the river 
Corras ; and within seven or eight leagues of Mount 
Ararat they reached Calnuirbij a great and fortified city, 
which the Spanish ambassadors were taught to beliete 
was the first city founded after the flood. 

At lloif, or Choi, on the borders of Persia and vVrmeriia, 
Clavijo met the ambassador of the sultan of Bagdad, also 
on his way to the court of Timur, and wdio carried with 
him a variety of curious and valuable presents : among 
these was abeast which filled the Spaniards with admiration 
and surprise ; it had the body of a horse, and the head of a 
stag ; but it was chiefly remarkable for thf extraordinary 
length of its fore legs and of its neck, each of which 
measured sixteen palms ; so that when it carried its head 
erect it was quite a prodigy : it could with the greatest 
ease browse on the leaves of the loftiest trees. This 
animal Clavijo calls dijornufa; a id !his description points 
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out distyictly the girafTo or camelopard;, an inhabitant of 
central Africa, and consequently a curiosity in the centre 
of Asia. 

Tauris or Tchriz is described by C’lavijo as a great 
commercial city, containing no less than two hundred 
thousand houses, although in a state of decline. It con- 
tained many superb edifices; and a little before his 
arrival it boasted of one of the most sjdendid palaces of 
the East, which was said to have contained twenty 
thous;^d«apartinents ; hut this wasno^v in ruins. Timur 
had entrusted the government of this part of Persia to 
liis eldest son, IMiassa Miraxa, a weak and headstrong 
^prince, who knew no other mode of ilistinguishing him- 
gelf but by destroying what it had been tlic ambition of 
others to erect. He consequently levelled all the fine 
))alaces tliatwere in the countries subjected to his autho- 
rity, and hail jnst completed the work of destruction in 
Tebriz^ having reduced to ruins the vast edifice above 
alludej tof wdien he learned that Timur was marching 
rajudly towanls him to put him to death. Knowing 
that escape was impossible, he hastened to meet Ids 
enraged father and to beg forgiveness at his feet : at the 
entreaty of his friends his life was s])ared ; but 'fimur 
stripped him of all rank and authority, and compelled 
Jiiin to live in a private station. 

• In 'J'anris the (Jenoese enjoyed great commercial 
privileges* tlicy were, in fact, established there as a 
commercial colony that directed tlie trade between Eu- 
rope and the Indies with all the advantages of an inter- 
mediate positidn. The (Genoese, it appears, had once 
Chtained permission to build a castle here ; but tlie kiiig 
soon after repented of his concession, and represented to 
them tljat he deemed it inconsistent with the character 
of merchants to erect fortifications or to assume in any 
way a military posture. Wlicn his remonstrances failed 
to move them, he declared that if they persisted in their 
attempt he would cut off’ their heads ; an argument of so 
cogent a nature, that the merchanfs immediately aban- 
doned their design. 
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From Tauris Clavijo proceeded to Sultania^ which, 
though inferior to the former city in size find popu- 
lation, carried on a still more lively trade. Every year, 
between the months of June and August, caravans 
arrived here from India ; otlieis come from Yezd and 
Serpi ; and cotton stuffs of all colours were brought 
hitlier from Khorasan. Pearls and precious stones came 
a journey of sixty days from Ormuz, to ivhVh place, 
according to Clavijo, the merchants of Cathay biought 
fine rubies and jewels of various descrip do vsyf The 
caravans from India were laden with valuable^ spices, 
cloves, mace, and nutmegs, the best market for which 
was atSultania. Clavijo is the first, or perhaps the only, 
writer, who points out this line of communication be^ 
tween India and Europe. It was not followed, probably, 
until after the destruction of Bagdad by the Mongols ; 
and it would appear that Sultania did not continue the 
seat of this flourishing trade long after the time of 
Clavijo ; for the travellers who passed throug?i tijat city 
towards the en<l of the fifteenth century observed that 
it had nothing remarkable but the minarets of a mosque, 
which were made of metal, and wrought with much 
curious delicacy of workmanship. 

Passing through the north of Persia, the cinbassy at 
length arrived at Damogru, or Domghaun, at that time 
the military cajiital of the kingdom. Here they saw«-a 
Tponument of a new and terrifle character ; tile market- 
place was ornamented with four great towers, each a 
stone’s throw in height, and built entirely of human 
skulls, the interstices being filled up with mud. To 
erect this edifice Timur had massacred sixty thousanfi 
Turkomans, or white Tatars, as they were called, 'who, 
after being vanquished in tlfe field, were cruelly hunted 
clown and nearly exterminated by the relentless victor. 
After leaving this place, the ambassadors experienced 
the distressing effects of the hot winds of the desert ; 
and on arriving at a city called Faecal they were not 
allowed a moment’s respite to refresh themselves, hut 
were obliged to proceed immediately on their journey; 
such being the will of the dreaded Timur. 
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At a f)lace called Jagero, a little farther on^ they had 
an oppoftunity of observing the system of posts as estab- 
lisl)ci1 by ^riinur. At the distance of a day's journey 
from each other were erected caravanserais large enough 
to contain from one to two hundred horses : here the 
couriers employed in tlic service of the emperor loft their 
own horses and were supplied with fresh ones. They 
were invested w'ith full powders to seize tlie horses of all 
whom they -metj and to use all coercive measures that 
tended in the slightest degree to hasten their despatch. 

Hav^g at length reached Samarcandj Clavijo^ after 
some ceremonious delay_, w'as admitted to the presence of 
the emperor. He found Timur seated on cusliions of 
embroidered silkj with his elbows supported by pillows, 
and a fountain of water ^daying before him : the Spanish 
ambassador was led in by nobles of the court, wlio 
instructed him how to bend the knee and perform the 
other requfeite obeisances. As often as they kneeled, 
they ajlpro^ched still closer to the emperor, who obliged 
Clavijo^and his companions to come in this way within 
a very short distance of him, apparently from a deiyre 
to gratify his curiosity with a near view of the Spaniards, 
for his eye!? were now nearly closed, and his eye-lashes 
had fallen off’ from age. 

The embassy w^as well received, and Clavijo had an 
opportunity of witnessing the rude profusion of Tatar 
hospitality*; he describes, indeed, with an admiration 
that runs too often into a tedious prolixity, the festivals 
celebrated on his account at the imperial court. The 
guests^ on those occasions, were sumptuously regaled 
with horse-flesh boiled and roasted, with mutton and rice 
drcsseil in a variety of wrays. The roasted carcasses of 
sheep and horses were carri«d from the kitchens on the 
backs of camels to those whose duty it was to carve 
them ; the boifed meat was in immense leathern bags, 
which were dragged with great labour into the banquet- 
ting rooms; the bags were then ripped up, and the viands < 
soon cut to pieces by the attendants. All that was 
seived on the tables was supposed to belong to tlie guests. 
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whose servants were accordingly at liberty to carry off 
whatever remained; and the supplies were so inordi- 
nately copious, that if the servants of Clavijo had thought 
fit to make use of their privilege, they might have 
gathered from the relics of a single feast sufficient pro- 
vision for half a year- Wine Avas produced only on rare 
occasions, and by the express permission of the emperor ; 
it was then sup])licd in abundance ; and it appears to 
have been considered a proof of loyalty as well r". of good 
breeding to drink it as freely as it was served.^ S‘;rvuOts 
were in attendance, whose sole business it was to fill the 
cups ; and those who pretended to drink in honour of 
the emperor were expected to drain off their bumpers at 
a single di’aught. (lavijo was ])resent at feasts given 
by two ladies, the principal wife and the daughter-in- 
law of the emperor; and on these occasions the wine was 
ponied forth with unusual sjurit, the ladies themselves 
setting the example of Bacelianalian conviviality, and 
repeatedly emptying their cups in honour of t}ieir guests. 
He who could drink most at those feasts was Jjonoured 
with the title of JhihUiar. 

Timur changed his residence frequently while the 
embassy was at his court; and c\ery new palace visited 
by Clavijo surpassed in inagnifiecnee the preceding one. 
Hut the most imposing display of the imperial grandeur 
was made at the orda, horde or tent, when 'fimur a^d 
his nobility pitched their tents in a vast p7ain to the 
number of twenty thousand. Some of these tents were 
hung with silk and with gold tissues, adorned with 
pearls, rubies, and precious stones. In those of the 
emperor were tables made of gold; and all the utensils 
W’cre made of gold, silver, or the finest porcelain. 

Sainarcand appeared to ("kivijo to be not much' greater 
than Seville, but infinitely more populous : its suburbs, 
including many gardens and large vineyards, extended 
a great distance in every direction. Timur had brought 
thither by force a hundred and fifty thousand souls from 
the conquered countries, selecting always the most skilful 
a,rtisans of every description : he issued commands. 
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* moreover^ to all his officers to seize all destitute and 
houseless pgreons, and to send them to his capital, which 
he intended to make the greatest city of the East, '^fhe 
houses of Sainarcand w’ere so inadequate to lodge the 
immense population collected by these despotic measures, 
that many of the poorer sort w^ere obliged to find a 
shelter in caves or temporary huts among the suburbs. 
But as the wretched people who had been thus com- 
j)elled by the tyrant to leave their homes, and take up 
their in Samarcand, were re])eatedly making 

efihrts to escape, the passes of the river Cihon, or Oxus, 
were all strictly guarded, and no one was allowed to 
«ioss the great bridge of boats without the permission of 
the emperor. 

A great trade was still carrietl on at Samarcand not- 
withstanding tlie wars and revolutions which had lately 
tlcsolatcd tl^e surrounding countiy. Tlie Tatars and 
Jiussian# brought thither skins, furs, and cloth ; silk 
stuff's, r*usl^, j)carls, precious stones, and rhubarb, came 
from China. It was a six inontlis' journey from Sa- 
marcand to ("ambalu or I'ekin, tw'o wdiole months bciftg 
employed in. crossing the deserts. Caravans fiom India 
also arriv<'d there, bringing tlie fine spices, sucli as cloves, 
mace, and nutmeg ; and (davijo here rejieats an observ- 
ation whicli he had made before at Sultania, that spices 
of fliis ilcsc^iptioii were not to he found in the markets 
of Alexandria. 

After several months spent in festivities in Samarcand, 
a tlay was at length ajipointed by Timur, on which 
the amhassailors were to receive their arisw'er and per- 
, mission to depart. When the day came, how'ever, they 
were informed that the emperor was unwell, and unable 
to receive them ; on a second visit they met with a 
similar intimation ; when they made the third attempt 
to gain an audience, they w'cre told by the officers of the 
court that the time was come for their departure, aiid 
that the preparations for their journey w'cre completed. 
Clavijo, however, determined not to quit Samarcand 
before he had taken leave with tJie usual formalities ; 

VOL. r, z 
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iioi-j although assured tlial the emperor was oii ,the point 
of ileath, could the ])iinctilious Spaniard be brought to 
change his resolution until he received from the prin- 
cipal officers an oj-der to depart, couched in such pt‘i> 
cniptory language as left no room for deliberation. He 
accordingly set out ; and on his arrival at 'I’ebriz learned 
that 'rimur was dead, and that his cliildren and grand- 
children wa're furiously contending wiiii ‘ue another for 
the possession of the empire. He In’mself ^vperienced 
here the sad coMse(|uences of tliis distracted 'ta.e of 
afthirs, being robbed of all his effects, and kept for 
some months in close confinement. At length Omar 
iMira/, a grandson of 'rimur, obtaining the govermnen' 
of Persia, liberated th<‘ ambassadors, restored them tlicr 
])ro|'iertj, and ga>i‘ them jiasspoUs, with which they 
reached fJurofie in safety. 

/Vmong those who travelled o\er Asia in ^he fifteenth 
century was a (leimaii soldier, named IScIiildtberger, who 
is much more distinguished for the variety-of diis for- 
tunes than for the knowledge which he <ic(juiied during 
lii!>’ residence in the Kast. He enlisted, when young, in 
the army of Sigismund, king of Hungary, and in 1 ,'><)/> 
was taken prisoner by the 'Ihirks : he saw some thou- 
sands of his fcllow-piisouers bulchesed before his eyes in 
the'lhiikish camp, and u as himself about to he deca})itated, 
when his youthful apjieaiancc, and the fortunate eiieidii- 
stanee of his being left among the last, when the cou- 
uueror’s thirst for blootl was nearly sated, combined to 
saNC Ill's He afterwards accompanied the army of 

Jiajazet into As^ja ; and in the great battle in which that 
sultan was defeai\ed and taken captive by Timur, Schihlt- 
herger also fell in to the hands of the victor. The young 
tlerman attended f/is new master in all his expeditions, 
and on the death o\f Timur, engaged in the service of 
his sou Shah Rokh. MIc subsequently experienced many 
changes of this sort, ajiid among his numerous journeys 
he once followed into tllreat Tatary a prince named Ze- 
gra, who was invited tiy Idakcr Khan to assume the 
sovereignty of that coui^try. 
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'riic "IVtar prince set out allended by ScIlibUlK'rpfer 
and four otbers. 'riieir route lay tbrougli l^eoigia and 
the other ( Hucasian nations, the names of Avhich are 
reported by tlie unlettered (German in so eorrupUd a 
fonn as to be scarcely recognisable. They at length 
1 cached (beat 'I'atary, and the camp of Iflaker Khan^ 
Avho was pnpaiing to inarcJi with all his forces into tlie 
land of or /.s.s/7nn- (Siberia). In this exjiedi- 

tion they inarched foiwaid contintiall)' for two months; 
and in iV"*niean time they crossed a range of mountains 
thirty-two days’ journey in length; and at their extre- 
mity, according to ^chddtberger, there is a desert ■which 
if the end of the woild, ftml which is nninhahilable from 
life mimher of serpents and Avild beasts Avilh wdiich it is 
infested. 

'I’ht'se mountains,^' he says, are inhabited by 
roaming sawages, AA*ho aie covered all ovm* Avith hair, 
e'vci'jit on their hands and faces, and as ho subsist on 
Il^aC'. and roots, or whatever they can jirocure. 
In this couidiy also aie found wild assCs, as large ^is 
hoiscs. 'The inhuhit.ims eni[»loy degs, as large as asses, 
to dr:iAv eaHs and sledges, and sometimes feed n[)on 
them, d’licy are Christians, and Imry their yaiiing jieople 
who die in celibacy Aviih music and rejoicing, eating and 
drinking at their graves.^’ Hiving made a compicst of 
liissihnr, tlwe Talais inarched into Wtihr or Hulgar, 
which they also sididued, and then returned to KipjacJ:. 
fits master Zegra being dead, Sehildtbergcr w’andered 
into Mingrelia, and there learning that the Black Sea 
vv;^^ ilistant but a three days* journey, he contrived, 
•Avithout a guide, to reach the shore. After Avandering 
here four days, he at length s*iav a European shi]) about 
three leagues off jrom the land. By tires and other 
expedients, he ctintriAcd to attract its attention, and a 
boat Avas sent ashore. Thirty yeais of captivity among 
the Turks and Tatars had so completely deprived him 
of his European aspect, that the mariners were. slow to 
believe bis story ; and it was not until he had rehearsed . 
the Lord’s prayer, the Ave Maria, and the Creed, tliat 
z 2 
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his claims were admitted, and he was taken on board. 
From Constantinople, whither this ship con^^eyed him, 
he returned to his native city, Munich, after an absence 
from home of two- and- thirty years. 

In the year 1419 ambassadors were .sent to China by 
Mirza Shah Kokh, who on tlie death of his father Ti- 
mur had succeeded to the throne of Persia. At the head 
of this mission was an officer named Sbadi Khoja ; but 
in the train of the ambassadors were painteiN and persons 
instructed to keep an exact journal of their ti*ay^’s, jind 
to take notice of all that was remarkable in every city 
and country tliey passed through, carefully observing 
the nature of the roads, the police and customs of tht 
pco])le, and the inagnihcencc and mode of government 
of the various sovereigns. The narrative of this em- 
bassy, written ])y the celebrated Persian historian Kmir 
Khond, is not so rich in geographical details as might 
have ])een expected from a mission that had so much in 
view the acquisition of knowledge ; but a blfiefC review 
of it will contribute to illustrate or complete the descrip.- 
tidns of C-hina and its inhabitants, which have occurred 
in the jircceding pages'. 

The ambassadors commenced their journey from He- 
rat, the residence of Shah Rokh ; ami at Samarcand were 
joined by ambassadors from Khorasan and the surround- 
ing provinces. Having passed through thr cities of 
Ttiahkend, Soyram, and A.v/*, they entered the country 
of the Mongols. They afterwards ])assed a river called 
Kvnkcrj and came into the country of Ikin':;, possessed 
by the tribe of Jd. This land of Tkfitz must be t^e 
high table-land of little Bokhara ; for although the sun 
was then in the summer solstice, our ambassadors w'crc 
often astonished at lindiiig ice two inches thick in this 
vast desert. Hastening through the defiles of some 
snowy mountains, which were probably the Alaktag, they 
arrived at Tarkun, where they saw a great temple, con- 
taining an idol of huge dimensions, said hy the idolatrous 
inhabitants to be the image of Shakmonni. This name, 
as well as that of the idol Sagomotij observed by Marco 
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Polo in Ceylon^ is but a comiption of Sakj/a Moont, the 
ordinary Indian epithet of Buddha. Aniile die ambas- 
sadors passed throiif^h tlse desert of Cobi, they saw mul- 
titudes of oxen, lions, and other wild beasts. 'Fhc wild 
oxen which they saw, called gmi cottahs, are of great 
size, and so strong that they can easily toss a man and 
horse into' the air. Their tails are long and bushy, and 
are held in great estimation through all the East, wdierc 
they are often carried on long poles by way of ornament 
or elseTojj the purpose of driving away flies. 

Wli^ the ambassadors and their train had arrived 
within fourteen days’ jotirney of Socheu, the first town 
Jn (’liina, tlic (’atluiyans or Chinese came out daily to 
yieet them, erecting in the desert for their accommo- 
dation tents or huts adorned with green boughs, and 
supplying them abundantly wdtli fowds, Iruits, and other 
provisions, all served on jmrccluin or China dishes, to- 
gethei\with a variety of strong litpiors ; and from that 
time fj^rwird they were as splendidly regaled in the 
desert as they could have been in the richest cities of 
Catlijiy. m 

Before the expedition entered within the boundaries 
of C hiiia, a list was made of all the individuals who ' 
composed it : they were found to amount in all to eight 
hundred and sixty ])cr.sons. In this number were in- 
chided se^'cral merchants, who rejiresentcd themselves as 
belonging to the retinue of the ambassadors, and were 
afterwards obliged, in consctjucnce, to perform the ser- 
vices which fell to their lot according as they were 
registered. In taking this list the Chinese officers made 

e ambassadors swear that there were no other persons 
in their train besides those whose names were returned, 
and wlyned them that tlie^ would be despised if they 
did not tell tlij; truth. 

At Socheu the 'members of the embassy W’^cre lodged 
in a public building over the gate of the city, where ^lliey 
were amply provided with every necessary and epnve-^ 
nicncc, and even the servants bad mattresses and cover- 
lets allowed for their beds. This latter circumstance 
s 3 
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appeared to the Persians a very stiikinj^ novelty ; for 
China is perhaps the only country of tlic East in which 
a stranger can be sure of finding a coinfortalMe lodging. 
A\'lien they walked through the city, they saw at each 
step fresh proofs of the superior ci\ ilisation of the co^in- 
try. Ill se\eral of the streets w'eie covered galleries or 
halls, having shoiis at both siiles, with a handsome saloon 
at the entrance adorned with pictures. The temples, loo, 
were kejit in the neatest onler, then Inick pavements 
being polished like glass. But the Alahona-t^pis also 
remarked that hogs were kept in every house, /ou! wdiat 
shoeked them still more, that the butchers hung their 
pork in tlu’ same shambles with the mutton. ^ 

'Idle Persians, as well as all the Euro[)t*an travellers 
who have ever visiteil C'liina, note with expressions of 
lively ailniiration the great |)Opulation, iiulnstry, good 
order, and stiier police of tliat extraordinary country. 
From Sochen to ( amhalu is a iiinety-fi\ e da^s' join ney, 
the whole way h'adiiig througli a populous co».iiitrv, inso- 
mucli, says the narrative, that travellers always lodge ’at 
night in a huge town, 'riiroughout the whole v\ay there 
arc many structures named K(ir<jt( and Khliff. 'rhe 
former are a species of gnard-lioiise, sixty cubits high, 
erected within sight of each other, in which persons, 
rehuM'il every ten days, are always on the watch. 'I’liey 
are inteinled to eonnnumcate alanUvS speedily to tlic sj at 
of government, wdiich they do hy means of Hies ; and 
intelligence can he sent in this manner, in tlie sjiaee of 
a day and night, from a distance of three months' jonr- 
ney. 'The are a kind of post-houses, built at 

intervals of about seven miles from each other. The 
extensive scab' on whii-h these ('liinese post-houses 
were supported may Iw conjectured from the carciuri- 
.stance, that at each of them our ambassadors were fiir- 
nibhed with four liiiudred and fifty horses, mules, and 
asses, together with fifty-six chariots or waggons. The 
Kargtfj or w^atch- towers, it is evident, closely resemble 
in principle the supposed modern invention of a chain of 
telegraphs. 
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111 I^ancheii the Persiiins viewed with astonishment 
an idol filjy ft^et in lenjith, lyinp: in a sleeping [jostnre ; 
its hands and feet were nine feet long, ami the head 
ineasurcd ti\enty-one fiH't ronml. Beliind this great idoJj 
which was gilt all over, theie wciea ninltitmle of smaller 
ones, so well sciilpturtd and in such nalund attitudes 
that they 'seemed to he alive. In whatever direction (he 
ambassadors turneci, their eyes were sure to he attracted 
by a now exhibition ot‘ (’him’se art and neatnes«. .\11 
nniml great temple were monerous lecesses, or 

-mall (Tuij'els, like the chand)crs in caravanserais, fur- 
nished w iih curtains oi ta])estry or hroeadi', with gililed 
•easy chairs or stools, chan<lelieis, atid ornamental v.ises. 
^'here were ten other tcin[»les in Kancheii like the one 
desori})ed; hut the ohjeet which occasioned tlie l^‘l^ians 
most surpiise was the turning tower, a sort of eddice 
whicli is fiv(juent!y repiesented In Chinese piinlings, 
and of which onr [tiavelleis were tlie first to give a 
desen^tiofj. 4'his great tower was an ocl.igen, tweiity 
cubits in chcuiufereuce, ami fifteen stories high : each 
story was twelve (‘uliits liigh, so that the heiglit ol«the 
tow'er mns^ liave been a humlivd and eiglily cubits. All 
the ehamhers were iiuely viuinshed, and adorned with • 
paintings. In a vault hi’low the e<hfice was an non 
axis, resting on a metal ])late, ami reaching fnan the 
Ifhttom t(^ the top of tlu’ tower : the wdiole so in- 

gemonsly contriva-d,” says the IVrsian narrative, “ that 
it eould he easily turned round tm this axis, in so sur- 
prising a manner, that all the smiths, carpenters, and 
^lainters of the woild oiiglir to go tliero to leam the 
secrets of their rcs]>cctive trades.” 

3"lie Persians at lengtli reached CUimhahi, and were 
eonducted to the court : tirey reckoned that above three 
hundred thousand jmtsoiis were assembled round the 
itnperial palace, of W'hieh about tw'o tlionsiami wia-e mu- 
sicians employed in ebaunting hymns for the ]>rosperity 
of the emjjcror. I’be ])Hvilions round the [lalace were ^ 
hung with yellow satin^ deckcil with gilt figures, and 
paintings of the siuiory, or royal bird of the C'hincsc. 
z 4 ‘ 
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The imperial throne was made of massy gold. The 
mandarins ranged round the apartments held tablets in 
their hands^ which they kept their eyes fixed upon with 
wonderful gravity, maintaining all tlie lime a profound 
silence. At lengtli the cinj)eror made his ap])earance, and 
ascended his throne by nine steps of silver : beautiful 
young females were stationed on each sifle of the throne, 
with pen and ink in their hands to vmtedown whatever 
was spoken by the emperor. 

>Vdien the emperor liad taiken his seat, tht.‘»^'>cii am- 
bassadors were brought forward, and at the same time 
were presented about seven hundred criinirials : some of 
these had chains round their necks, but the greater num* 
l>er had their head and hands enclosed in a boan^, 
six being frequently fastened together in the same frame. 
After the prisoners were dismissed, the ambassadors 
w'ere led to the steps of llie throne ; and an oflicer on 
Jiis knees read aloud a paper declaring the ])urport of the 
embassy, and adding, that they had brought rarities as 
presents to his majesty, and liad come to knock their 
herds in the dust before him. I'jmn this, the ambas- 
sadors bowed after the Persian fasliion, and the letters 
of Shah Rokh, wrui)p<'d in yellow satin, were presenterl to 
the emperor. "I’lie ceremonies being concluded, the 
ainhussHdors were coiulucted to the lodging provided for 
them, and were treated witli the generous hospitality 
ivhich distinguishes the Cliinese court. Tlie daily ration 
allowed for six persons consisted of a shcej), a goose, and 
two fowls, bcsitlcs a great quantity of vegetables and 
various fruits. 

At some entertaijiinents wdiich were afterwards given 
by the emperor, the ambassadors had an opportunity of 
witnessing the surprising skill of the Chinese jugglers and 
tlancers. They also remarked a whimsic/il exhibition of 
dextciji,ty in the case of two musicians, who played to- 
gether tlic same air, each having one hand on his own 
flute and the other on that of his coin})aiiion. 

Among the presents sent by Shah Rokh to the emperor 
of China, was one of his favourite horses ; but the aged 
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emperor’ was unable to manage this spirited animah and 
received iii consequence at one of liis hunting ])arties a 
severe fall. His displeasure at the accident was so ex- 
tremely violent, lliat tlm ambassadors had nearly atoned 
for it with their lives: througli the solicitations^ how- 
ever, of tlie cliief oHicers of tlie court, they 'were par- 
doned, anti received permission to return home. 

In tlie narrative of this embassy mention occurs of a 
silver currency, called ba/ishi, the name formerly given, 
as it hi^ J>ecn seen, to the paper money of China ; it 
may, tlK'refore, be concluded that this latter had ceased 
to circulate before the commencement of the hfteenth 
^•entury. 'Die ambassadors also enumerate tea among 
the luxuries wufli which they were regaled ; but, like 
iMarco Polo, they arc totally silent with respect to the 
great wall of CUiiiia. 


CHAP. IX. 

12ARLY nise(»VK«IES OF THE POm C(JUESI<:. 

Tins irvr.rvN lu iTui-irs. — iheiic navai. .srrEUiouiTV in thi. 

’MiriDLK At;FS. IMrnoVI'MKNTS IN VAlTieAE AI ['Allis. M V- 

IllM ll*S fl».AII*\SS DISCOVI ItF n. Tin flllM SI- SI I'rost I) to 

IIWI- IJLI > At ou \1NTH1 WITH IT. ANT) TUP ARAHIANS. 

•tiRsT or IT ha a i ukotfan. — THE srAKiAin),s iM- 

BIBK \ T\ST1- ron TIIK HPXUItlFS 0 | Till' EAST. THPIR WARS 

A\nii riris aioous. — worixEs to sm k a passmos hy sfa to 

INDIA. Tin roitl'M. U1 SF COMMFNCF TIM- ATPFMl'T. DON 

irFNK\. DlSCOVF'Uy t)l' I’Ul RTO S\NTO AM) MADFIHA. 

STORY Ol- :)I\rjIlAM. THE CANARY IST.NNDS rOHON'ISFD. 

CAPF' HOJADOR DOITHT FIT. tAITIVPS RANSOMFD TOR OOED 

DPsr. VOVAl.FS OF (ADA MOSTO. TIIF NATIVE CANARIANS. 

Till- MOORS or THE DFsF.R*. TlIF. SHU'S HELlF.VED lO BE 

SVIRIl’S* THE SAI.r TRADE OF TIIF NTtOlOFS. THE SENE- 

GA!.. KING • BUDO-MEL. HIS RELIGIOUS OPINIONS. DE- 
SCRIPTION or THE COENTIIY NKAR CAPE VERD. DEATH OF 

DON HENRY. HIS GREAT MERITS. 


A covTixuED series of events during the middle ages 
kept the attention of European nations ilirected towards 
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the East. In fireccc and Italy tlio advantapjjj’S of the 
Indian trade were never totally lost sie;ht of. The 
erusades, thonj:^!! tliey could not fail to create at first 
much anarchy and <listress in the conntiies whence they 
emanated, must have had an ama/inef inflnence in en- 
larginpf tlie minds of men, and diffusing an ac(jiiaintance 
with the luxuries of tlie East, ''fhe ill effects of those 
expeditions against the Saractais, in exhausting the 
resoinces ami retarding tlie internal develo.j'^anent of 
Eurojjean nations, were remotely eoiinterhalawc ^ hy 
the relatimis to which they gave birth between countries 
widely separated from one another, '^fhe infatuation which 
led the jiriiiccs of the AVest to spend tlu ir treasure in tlu' 
attempt to rescue the Holy Eami trom the hands ivf 
infidels, rcdoiimlcd much to the profit of the Venetiajis 
and other maritime slates of Jt;dy, who could alone 
tiansport the troops or supply them witli (he ])n)visi()ns 
which were neccss.uy to enable them to carry on their 
o])erations. 'fhis influx of wealth into the cl/ief, 1 talian 
republics gave fresh stimulus aud an advantageous dircc- 
ticvi to flieir mcrcautdc activity^ and contriliutcd to raise 
tlicm to that degree of maritime ])rospcrity winch was 
dostiiu'd, .It no distant period^ to attract the attention and 
awaken the rivahy of ])Owerful kingdoms. 

The wais which the rival states of Henoa and Venice 
continually A\agcd witli one another, however they nftiy 
liavi* internniteil the operations of eommerce, were yet in- 
cidentally pro<lucti\ e of im]K)rtant general l)enefi(s. The 
revolutions which seem most cliarged with min to man- 
kind, the zeal of war, however destructive in its direct 
exertions, whatever, in short, exhibits a new^ train of 
objects, and prompts tlie luinian being to a more in- 
tense consideration of whal is before his eyes,, affords, 
in almost every instance, to the active .jnind*of man, 
an o[)portunity of learning from it something advan- 
tageous to comjiensate its immediate evil. During the 
struggle for naval superiority between the principal 
states of Italy, the art of .ship-building was considerably 
advanced, and the imjirovcnicnts that were first started 
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in tlie A'driiitic wore speedily coiiveyod to the remotest 
shou ^* of vrostojii Kiiro])e. 

In a country like Italy, where the avocations of trade 
were pursued even })y the iiohdity, and where the arts of 
navigation were held in the hiuihest esteem, it is natural 
to expect that tliose contri\ ances which assist the mariner 
in Iii.s path should have been fiist imented or hroiifnht 
to practical perfection. .Vnion** the reinaikable events 
of tills [)crit»d of improveinent must he reckoned the 
tliscovery^of -the mariiu‘r's compass, which is ejenerally 
supposcN to have been nnule about the year l.'lO'-i, by 
one riavio Oioja, a native of Amalfi, a ]>Iace of some 
^oninH'i cial importance in the territory of Naples, 'fhe 
particulars of < boja’s life, or the cii cnnistances which led 
to and atl(‘ndcd on his disi-overy, are not discJtised to us 
by the meaj^re and imperfect Iiistoriaiis of those times. 
That tlioja [lossesscd conspienons merit is ('vident from 
tile circumstance that his name lias lieen ])reserved as 
the aiitlioii of an iiistrninonl wdiicli at that time hehl but 
aVoni|farative]y linnible rank in the list of useful inven- 
tions; hut lie cannot, nitli stiict acenraey, he stylcal^the 
diseoverer of the inaiiner's conijiass, which was known, 
more or h ss coni])letely, at least a century before. i 

'That wonderful jiroperty of the maj^nct, by which it 
attiacts iion, did not es<*ape the observation of the ear- 
liiist pliilosoplkTs of (beece; some of whom, unable to 
explain from mecbanical mflueiice this inscrutable mys- 
tery tifiialuie, ventured to conclude that the mapiet has 
a soul, a livjiotliesis evidently resting on the belief that 
a s])iiitual being alone can operate at a distance and 
T,tftliout the necessity of contaet. The jiolarity of the 
magnet, or its ]noperty of pointing when freely fims- 
pendeef, towards the poles of the earth, was not known 
or taken ailvaiUagc of by the ancients. 

The C'hinese, it is said, were acquainted with the 
compass at a very early age, many centuries indeed be- 
fore the Christian eia ; but this oiiiiiion does not rest on # 
the familiarity of the Chinese with that instrument its 
only support is derived from the obscure indications of 
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some ancient Chinese writings. Now the Chinese never 
made any proficiency in the arts of navigation ; and if 
they had at any time an acquaintance with the properties 
of the magnet, and t]\e uses to wdiich they might be made 
subservient, yet, as they never learned the habitual ap- 
plication of the mariner’s compass, they cannot without 
the fullest proof be admitted as its inventors.'' 

I’lic stc])s by which man ascends t(} hnportant disco- 
veries arc so gradual and successive, that when he has 
once gained the eminence, and views retrospe<;J;ive!y how 
short a distance he has travelled, he feels strbngly in- 
clined to believe that those who have advanced some way 
must surely achieve the Avhole ; yet the history of a:5*^ 
sufficiently proves how wide an interval there is between 
the first rudiments of a useful discovery and its ulti- 
mate perfection. 

'J’he Arabians, like the Chinese, arc said to have 
cnijdoyed the comjiass to guide them through the track- 
less sands of tlic desert, or to enable them at tl^e hours 
of prayer to direct tlicir faces with ])recisiou towards the 
cit;y of Mecca and the tomb of the prophet. Yet the 
navigations of the Arabians were as timid and as linger- 
ing as those of other nations, and never acejuired that bold- 
ness and enterprise wliich among a seafaring people must 
have inevitaldy resulted from so fortunate a discovery. 
In the sixteenth century, moreover, when the rortugifose 
first visitc*d the Indian seas, they found that the Arabians, 
the chief navigators of those seas, steered wholly by the 
stars or by llie land, quite ignorant of the compass. 

{Some affirm, that king Solomon and the Hebrews wTre 
acquainted witli the compass, wdiile others say as much 
for the Hindoos. iJut setting aside these ill-supported 
pretensions, it may in general be admitted, that the 
germs of this as well as of many other vtseful inventions 
may have long lingered in the Kast, without arriving at 
that stage of mature perfection, without wdiich it con- 
tinued practically worthless. The phenomena of nature 
are as frequent and as obvious in China as iu Italy, and 
the seeds of art and knowledge were widely scattered on 
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the lai) of human nature, before they were called into 
life by the fructifying genius of the West. 

Although the claims of the Arabians to the merit of 
being the discoverers of the compass cannot be full) ad- 
mitted, yet there is strong reason to believe that they 
were familiarly accpiainted with the rudiments of the 
invention. Tlie earliest mention made of the mariner’s 
^ compass by a European writer occurs in the works of 
Guiol de Provins, a troubadour or Provencal poet, who 
sjxnit time at the court of Frederic Bavbarossa, in 

1181. The poet here not only mentions the magnet, 
its ])roperty of tinning to the pole, and its being sus- 
|k:nded, but he also adds that it is useful to direct the 
luariner through the ocean. ^ It is again exi>ressly no- 
ticed by the cardinal de Vitry in 1204, as the well- 
known guide of seamen. Already in the middle of the 
tliirteentli cjcntury the mariner’s compass was in general 
use among the Spanish navigators f : now tlie learning 
and pof/icTein of the troubailours, and every ]>roficiency 
in art of the Sfianisli nation in the thirteenth century, were 
uiupiestionahly derived from the civilisation of tJie Moi«*s; 
and it may.therefore be [)rcsumed that this ])eoi)le were 
not ignorant of the compass. 

In a letter written by Peter Adsiger, a German jdiy- 
sician, and dated in 126.0, the wiiter gives a minute and 
elaliorate iccount of the construction of tlie mariner’s 
com|)ass ; and it is worthy of notice, tliat he also points 
out tlie declination of the needle, or tlie inex])licable eir- 
cunistance of its deviating more or less in its direction 
fjjom the true nortli. 'I’lius it is eviilcnt, tliat Gioja can- 
not be considered as the first inventor of the mariner’s 
com [lags, hut pierely as its improver, or the person who 
showed ull the advantages tfiat might be expected from 
its adoption. ATt the cliange which the employment of 
this instrument was destined to produce in the character 
of navigation ivas not instantaneous ; — mariners at first 
adopted the compass as a useful companion, and not as ’ 
the sole guide. • 

* riaiule I’aiK'het, Kecucil de I’Orig. de la Lang. Frani;. p. 55.ni. 

f Capniauy, Oiiest. Crit. VJwcst. II. 
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The com])asSj it has been seen from the narrative of 
the Zeni, was employed by the Scandinavian mariners in 
their voyap^es to the western seas in the foiirteentli cen- 
tury. The great bslieries of the noitliern se.'is were in 
former ages, as well as at ])iesein, the chief scliool of 
expert and hardy seamen ; and they also gave rise to a 
close correspondence hetweeii the llanse '^J'uwns and the 
commercial repuhlics of Italy. It is wt t at all surpris- 
ing, therefore, that every im])roven)ent m.id." hy the 
Italians in (he arts of sluj)-biiilding ami navige'nien v ere 
immediately commimicated to the Xorlh, or that slops 
were constriicled in the fifteenth century in the ports of 
England, e(pialling in size and solidity tlie celebrated 
carracks of Wmice. 

Among (he evi'iits which had an important infhicncc 
in diri'cting the energii's of western Kuro])e, the wars 
between the Spaniards and tlie Moors must not he o\er- 
looked. 'flu* Arabians had carrie<l with theni int(' Spain 
their Oriental customs and their magniliccncc ; ad I their 
mercantile o])< rations extended, it has been seen, (jiiitc 
across the old world, from the Atlantic to ( hin.i, and 
from the interior of Africa to the hcait of Siberia. In 
Spain the luxury of the Moorish priuces w'as earried 
to the highest pitch. In that country all the ansKoe pre- 
cepts of the Koran appear to liavo been relaxed, and 
religion caused little restriction on the wonn.'s aiisiiVg 
from retinement. Tlie great trade of the Aiahians filled 
Spain with the jiroduetious of the East. 'The Spanish 
nation could not fail to receive the contagion of luxury 
even from enemies; hut tlieir iiitereoursc with (he Moors 
was not always hostile, ami tlie manuers of the polished 
courts of Seville and (Jrenada were ualurally imitated by 
tlio (’hristiau princes of Arragoii and Castile. 

The degree in which the Aloors retained the sumptu- 
ous habits of the East, and liow well they su]>plied their 
wants by their trade witli tlie Levant, are manifested in 
one remarkable event. After the great victory obtained 
by the (Christians in 1,‘MO, near Tarifa, over the com- 
bined forces of the kings of Grenada and Morocco, an 
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iinincn.so pooty was found in llie cain]i of the vanquished. 
Independent of the .silks, the clotli of pjold, anti ])reciou# 
«?toues, dniSed by tlie conquerors, the quantity of f^oltl 
and .silver, l)otli coined and in nij^ots, was so great, that 
llio \alao of lliose [ireeious metals is said to have fallen 
one sixlli jiaiL in eoiiset^uenee, thi<'ughout the dominions 
holli of S)/hin and France. In the same age the S[)a- 
niards Inul aetjuiied the taste for all the lare ])rodnetio]js 
of thi' lOasi. WJien Alphonso XI. entered Seville in 
1 t, t]^e, streets llnoiigh which he lode were hung witli 
silk ai.d ?Ioih ol geld, and tlie i ielie.st perfumes were 
hiirned in all the lioiises. The sumjitnary laws enacted 
1^ the same numaieli were niiahle to prevent, even the 
npM) fie.m decking their clothes vvith pearls. 

'fheie ean be iitlle doubt that the ])eails, perfumes, 
and other eommodities of Fa.steni luxury were brought 
into Sjiaiii chiefly by the .Moors ; and tiiat as llie liosti- 
licies l)ej;ween this people and the Spaniards liecame daily 
more eijhiKered and imjilacahle, the !^n[)|>]y of the Inxu- 
ri(s now come into vogue giew eonlininilly Jess ailequate 
to tlie demand. 'Idle markets of \d‘niee and (Jei*oa 
could baldly have been so eojiiously stocked or so advaii- 
tagetMis to llie S})aiiish mei chants as those utleied by 
tlie Moors. It ap{)ears, thercfoie, that tlie exjmlsiou of 
the Moois from the penin‘'ula of Sjiain may lie reckoned 
anftnig iho^motives for seeking a new course to India by 
the ocean. 

iJut the Portuguese woiC tlie first to feel the whole 
foree of this incentive: they were the first to drive tlie 
Moors eomi)!elely from their dominions; ami not eon - 
te*lued v\ilh gaining this adv^antage, they pur.sned the 
fugitives to the shores of Afiiea. John I., king of 
PorUigril^ attended by his sftns and principal nobility, 
made a descent, on Afiiea in Idlo, and took the city of 
(’euta from tlie .Moors. On his return lie conferred on 
his fifth son, Don Henry, the dukedom of \dseo, and 
appointed him governor of the recent conquests as the 
reward of Ids valour and ability. Don Henry was<an 
able and active-minded prince, who united the accom- 
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plisliments of the scliolar to those of the cavalier^^and was 
well versed in all the learning of the day. He appears 
to have early contracted a passion for raaritinie enter-i 
prise ; and the political situation of J^ortugal left no 
choice as to the quarter towards which his energy should 
be directed. ^V'hile residing in Africa he received much 
information from the jMoors, respecting thO populous 
nations of the interior of Africa, and rf the Jalofs bor- 
dering on the coast of (xuinea : he justly t o', eluded that 
these might be arrived at by the ocean, and ed to 

overcome by perseverance the difficulties of tfne navi- 
gation. 

In 1 112, or three years before the reduction of Ceuti^ 
Hon Henry had sent a vessel to explore the coast of 
Africa. This expedition, which was not attended with 
any signal success, deserves notice, as heiiig the first 
voyage of discovery undertaken by the Portuguese. The 
prince despatched a vessel every year with onlers to ])ro- 
cced as far as possible along the African coas-l^; and, 
animated by tJie example of his zeal, the mariners soon 
dovJlded C’ape Non, which, as its name imjdies, had 
hitherto been the impassable boundary of their navigations. 
But beyond this a still more formidable obstacle arose 
before tlieir eyes: the bold projection of (’ape Bojador, 
with its violent currents and raging breakers running for 
miles out to sea, seemed a harrier which could ijLOt be cvVn 
approachcil with safety by seamen steering near the shore. 

In Ills, John lionzales Zarco and Tristram Vaz 
'fexeira, gentlemen of Don Henry’s household, perceiv- 
ing the anxiety of the prince to inoserute the <liscovery 
of the coast of Africa, volunteered their services in ah 
expedition to double C-ape Bojador and sail beyond it 
towards the south. They* steered, according to the 
usual custom, along the coast, and innst„have failed in 
the proper object of their voyage, but accident compens- 
ated their want of skill or courage : a violent gale arose 
which (hove them far out to sea ; they had completely 
lost sight of land, and thought their fate ine\itable, when, 
as tlie wind fell and tlie stonn abated during the night. 
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they at break of day an island at a little distance 
IVoni them. 7'o this island, from the ciiTum-'tancc of 
their fortunate escape, tliey gave the name of Pifvrto 
Snifto. Overjoyed at their diseo\ ery. they hastene<I back 
to Portugal, and i elated to the ])rince all the incidents of 
their voyage. 'I'liey described the genial soil and elimate 
oF the lUnVly-diseovei ed island, the simplicity' and inof- 
fensive manners of its inh.ibitants ; aiul re({nested per- 
mission to make a settlement upon it. Don Henry, 
'u illlIlg^^)^e^vard theii suceess, and defining the situation 
oF the Inland ail vnntageuus for the prosecution oF his 
s/-hen)( s, iimnediatcly yielde<l to tlu'Ir dc'sires. A new 
^xpe.liiion was titled out, consisting oF three W’Sscls, 
winch woie icsp^'ctmdy commamled by Ziirco, A'a/, and 
Il'irtholoiiiew IViestrelio, a iiohlcmaii of tlic prince's 
bouschold, 'riii’^e commanders were oidered to plant a 
eolony in Puerto Santo, aiul weie juovidcd witli all the 
see‘ds and iin])lements which were necessary lor their 
purpose^ •J'hey also canied with them, unfortunately', 
some r.'Tijbits, which hemg turned loo, e upon tlie island, 
midli])lied with sucli astonishing lajiidiiy, that in #wo 
yeais’ time they wei\‘ mnneious emaigh to deslj-oy all 
llie \e(j'etation of the i.sland, and to c.'iu.'C it to he ahan- 
<loiied 1)\' llie infant colony. 

As soon as the settlement was effected, PeieslrelJo 
icRiined to Portugal to make his repoit to tlii‘ piiucc. 
^'ay and Zareo leinained iijani the island : while staying 
there, they oliserved fiom time to time a dark sjiot in 
the horizon, which, though it varied occasionally in 
distinctness, never changed its jjosition with reg.ard to 
I^ierto Santo. Tin y embarked, sailed towaids this dim 
object, and found an island of considerable size, of most 
encliaidijig a])])eaianee, quirt? uninhabited, but covered 
with immense jvoods; ami from this latter circumstance 
they gave it the name of jMaiteira. JJaving carefully 
examined the island, onr voyagers returned to lV)rtugal 
wuth the wA'leome intelligence of their discovery; and 
described in such glowing teiins the superiority of this 
new island above all that had been hitherto found, that 

A A 
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don Ileniy resolved to establish a colony on it^^nd judi- 
ciously selected the vine and sugar-cane as ^tlie piopcr 
objects of its cultivation. 

But the Portuguese adventurers \'az and Zarco can 
only be allowed the ineiit of le-discovcring thei'^land of 
Madeiia, wJiicb, it is ])robahle, was oliscurely known to 
seamen in the middle of the fourteenth’ century. It is 
said, that about the year IfMIj an blnglisijij '’U named 
JMacham, flying with the fair Anne Dorset fnn ' the 
persecutioiiws to wliich he w’as exposed from tliF c%nger of 
her relations, soiiglit through tlu; ocean some hlace of 
tranquil security, and was driven by a tein[)est to the 
shores of IMadeiia. helamled with his friends, t(j 

rest a little from the fatigues of the voyage ; but the 
vessel ill wliieli he Iiad ai rived put to sea again without 
his knowlcflgc, deserting him and his coin];anions. '^fhe 
lady died of grief, ar.d ^[acham, unable to bear this last 
calamity, expired on her grave five days afterwards. 
The survivors of the company fixeil a laij^t) 'j^iooden 
cross with a rude insciiption over the common gune of 
ihe ’'unfortunate lovers; and constructing a canoe, found 
means to reach Morocco, wdu nco they wei\^ sent into 
Spain. Whatever doubts may he uiibcd \Nitli respect to 
the truth of this romantic story, it is evident that it 
betrays some acquaintance with the ihland of ^Madeira, 
which Portuguese writeis agree to make lltp scene’of 
the ailveulure. They add, that the ]>ort and dihtiict of 
take tlieir name from tlie insciiption found 
tliere on the tomb of Alachani. 

About the year lo.Qo, some advcntuiois of Andalusia, 
Biscay, and (liiipuscoa, formetl an association at Seville, 
and, with the permission of king Henry HI. of C astile, 
equipped a squadron of five vessels, with wlr’ch they 
visited the C’aiiary islands, plundeiing the populous 
districts, and cairying off, as captivi's, the king and 
queen of Lanceiotc with about seventy of the inhabitants. 
After they had loaded their vessels with wax and the 
skhis of animals, tlic cliicf productions of these islands, 
they returned to Seville, where they realised a large pro- 
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lit by tfip adventure. They infonnet! the king of tlie 
facility vith which the conquest of tljose islands might 
he effected, and thus inflamed the avidity of the enter- 
j)risi ng and needy. A few years later tlie dominion of 
the Canary islands, together witli tlie title of king, was 
granted h^ the king of (’astile to a Norman barouj John 
de Jietancourt, wdio rcneived his oath and homage on 
account of this estate to John 11. in lllti. It does not 
appear that the Norman baron ever completed tlie con- 
quest Wiosc islands ; and Iiis successors, a little after, 
f old thet'anaries to don Henry of Portugal for an estate 
ill the island of Madeira. 

* It is remaikahle, that pre\ious to this enterprise of 
John de llctanconrt, Noniian adventurers had explored 
the western shores of Afiica even as far as JSierra Leone; 
and the baron, hefoie he had conqilotcly fixed liiinsclf in 
his insular, dominion, ran along the coast from Cape 
Cantiii.to the Hio do Ouro, ivhicli is beyond Cape Hoja- 
dqr, m^de*soine ca'itives, gatheied information respect- 
ing the harhonis, and even pvoj<‘ctcd the election of a 
fort to lay the country under contribution. • 

Tint so tfiiequal and imperfect w'as the diftiuion of 
knowledge in tlio.se ages, tliat the Portiignose navigators, 
prompted by the Instrnctiors and encouraged by ll.e 
patronage of an enlightened prince, !('ng dcs])aired of 
accompli soling vdiat had already been achieved by tlie 
Norman jiiratcs. At length in I I'],'; (ino Clilianez, a na- 
tive of Lagos, succeeded in making the passage round 
Cape IJojador; and on his return reported, contrary to 
the [ne^ ailing opinion, that the sea heyoml that formi- 
tfahle cape was perfectly siisceplihle of navigation, and 
that tl]c soil ami climate were equally excellent, A little 
before this time don Henry had succeeded in procuring 
from the popc^ Martin V., a grant, wdiich at tlie present 
ilay would seem C(]ually extravagant in its terms and in 
the authority wdicncc it issued. The sovereign pontiff 
made a perpetual donation to the crowni of Portugal of 
all lands or islands wdiich liad been, or might he, disco- 
veicd between Cape IJojador and tl’e East Indie.s, and 
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pfiantcd at the same time a plenary iiKlnlj^eiicc for the 
souls of all who ini«;ht perisli in the prosecution of an 
enterprise calculated to rescue tliose extensive regions 
from the hands of infidels and ]>a<^ans, "rims juince 
Henry eidistorl in his favour that religious eiilhusiasm 
which was ajiiong (lie most powerful ])riiiciples of ac- 
tion in his age, and obtained a title to H'c exclusive ]>os- 
session of his discoveries, the Vididity of wlijib was for 
a long time acknowledged by the courts of Kuiopc. 

In I f 11 don Henry sent Antonio Gon/rikts and 
Nuiio 'fristan to eojithiue the discoveries. The latter 
of these ad\anced as far [as Gape Hlaneo, about a lum- 
dred and fifty leagues beyond Gape Jlojador. Gbo)/ 
captured ten or a dozen iMoors iji this e\j)editio}i ; some 
of wliom weie persons of rank and opidenct'^ who })ro- 
mised a bandsomc price for tbeir liberation, if allowed to 
return to their native country. Gon/ales was thciet\)re 
di'sjuitcbed the following year, with instiuctions t,o land 
the Moors on the spot wbeie tliey had been I'oimd*. soon 
as tlie vess<‘l arrived on the coar>t, and it was knov/n that 
the <l'apt^^es were on hoard, their fiieiids assembled and 
paid their ransom in gold dust and negro slaves, — both, 
o])jccls of curiosity and admiration to the l*ortugiiese- 
From the eircumstiinee of receiving the gok! dust lieie^ 
Gonzales gave the name of llie> ilo Ouro, or Gold KImt,. 
to the arm of the sea in which his ship was piichonAi. 
"File lu’guKs, about thiity in number, were carried to 
Lisbon, where they caused the most lively astonishmenl 
among the people. It is supposed that Tristan in this 
last voyage discovered the island of Argnin, some of the 
Gai»e \'ejd islands, and examined tlie coast as far ak 
Sierra liCono. 

The small cjuantity of gold dust brought liome from 
the llio do Ouro iiifiamed to a wonderiVd degree tlie 
of adventure. The negroes called attention to a 
iiLMV world; ami to have reachcil the countries which they 
inhabited w^as a striking proof of tlie jirogress of Portu- 
ou(?se navigation. At first, when the IWtngucse endea- 
voured to advance beyond Cape Non, tliey found ban. 
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ilcserts tending to the shores imeliecred by vci^etotion 
or tlie ab(j(les of men ; and tliey had some reason to fear 
that the ojniiion of those wlio thought the rej^Ioiis (»f the 
torrid zone to he uniidiahi table Hnally prove true; 

hut when they reached the fertile countries near the 
Senogalj and found the country grow more populous as 
they protveded farther south, (heir confidence revived, 
and they feit assured that nature jdaced no such insuper- 
nhle harrieis to their ])rogress. 

Doi^lVury, seeing tluit his lal)ours now began to turn 
to some* account, listened to tlie ])roposals of some iidia- 
Iritants of Lngos, wlio, actuated by views of interest, 
^.-quipped in Il«tl<six caravels, witli vvhicli they sailed 
towards tile coast of (Jiiinea. Mhint of pro\isions com- 
pelled iheiri to return before they bad fulfilled their inten- 
tions; hut they lirought hack a eonsiderahlo number of 
negroes wjiom thi-y had ea}>tiired dining the voyage. 
I'he rymour of these discoveries, and of the great jirofit 
resulting Troin (hem, drew into I’oitugal a miiltilude of 
strang(‘rs, particularly Italians, who were then reckoned 
among the most ‘skilful and exporieneed seamen, •rhe 
prince rec^aved favoursahly all who were recoinmendcd 
to him h) their supeiior knowledge of astronomy and* 
navigation, and gladly availed himself of their talents 
and acquirements. In 1 J- H- lie sent Vicente de Lagos 
aftd Aloi^io de C.ula Mosto, the latciT a Venetian gen- 
tleman, to examine the African seas. After visiting the 
('anary .and Madeira islands, these navigators directed 
their couiac to Cajic Blanco and the (iamhia, where they 
found Antonio di TSola, a (.iciioese, examining tliat coast 
fiy the orders of the piincc. They then joined company 
and returned home, ('aila Mosto made a second voyage 
in and afterwards published an account of his 

voyages, wdiicV wms read with great interest, and procured 
him deservedly a very high reputation. 

lie makes us acqu.aiutcd with the great success which 
attended at the outset the colonies of Madeira .anti the • 
Ckanary islands, 'fhe soil yielded seventy for one;*and 
the vineyanls and sugar-phantations of ^Madeira had 
A A 3 
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already become in the highest degree productive. Orcliil 
for dyeing, and tine goat-skins were exported from (Ca- 
nary. The native (’anarians were surprisingly agile, 
being accustomed to traverse the cliffs of their rugged 
mountains. Tliey could ski[>from rock to rock like goats, 
and sometimes took leaps of surprising extent and dan- 
ger. They threw stones with great strentrth and '.voiulerful 
exactjje.->s, so as to hit wdiatever they anin.d at with al- 
most perfect certainty, and neaily with the foi* * of a 
mnsket-hall. The Canaries W’ere tolerably ^populous 
previous to the arrival of the Portuguese ; the CiHtincJie^ 
or native inhabitants of the (ireat Canary being estimated 
at nijie, and those of Teneriffe at fifteen thousand. ^ 
Uespecting the Moors w'ho inhabit the deseits o))po- 
site the islaiul of Argiiin, (.'ada Mostu relates tliat they 
frcipienl tine eoimtiy of the negroes, and also ^isit that 
side of llurhavy wduch is next the Mediterranean. On 
these exjjedilioiis they travel in mimerous cara\aus, 
with gieat trains of camels, ean-ying silver, kriii's, and 
other articles, to Timhnetoo and the country ’of the 
negj;oes, w'henee they Ining hack gold and molhojattv 
or eanlamum seeds. The Arabs of the coast had also 
many Ilarhary horses, which they brought to the country 
of the negrc'cs, and bartered with tlie great men for 
slaves; receiN'ing fioin ten to eighteen men for each horse, 
acet'.i’ding to their (jualiries. Some of tlu'se slj;i\(.‘s 
sold ill d'unis and oilier })Iaces on the coast of JJavbary ; 
and tlie rest weie brought to Argniii, and (lis[)osefl of to 
the licensed Portuguese tiadeis, who purchased between 
seven and eight hundred every year, and sent tliem for 
sale into l*ortngal. Before the establishment of this tradt 
at Arguin, the Portuguese use<l to send every year four 
or more eaiavels to the bay of Arguin, the cr/Avs of 
which, landing w^ell armed in the nighty, used to sur- 
prise the lishing villages and carry off the inhabitants 
into slavery. They even penetrated sometimes a consi- 
derable way into the interior, and carried off the Arabs 
of both sexes, whom tliey sold as slaves in Portugal. 

The wandering Arabs to tiiC north of the Senegal are 
called, by Cadu ^losto, Axanhnji^ or wanderers , of the 
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de-'irrf. • "J'hey had a singular custom of folding a hand- 
kerchief round their licads in such a manner that a 
part of it (?onceaIed the nose and mouth ; for they d» enied 
it impro])er to let their mouths be seen, except Avheii 
eating. The "Jhiaricks, who inhabit the oases of the 
Great Desert, have the same custom, wra2>j)ing up their 
faces in mich a manner as to conceal every feature but 
the eyes. ]\Iany of the Azanhaji informed our Venetian 
traveller, that when they first saw ships under sail, 
they took them for large birds Avith white Avings that 
had coifie from foreign countries; but when the sails 
AA'ere foiled, they conjeetiued, from their great length, 
and from their sAvi mining on the Avater, that they must 
oe great fishes. Others again helie\ed that they were 
spirits that Avamlered about by night, because they Avere 
seen at anchor in the evening at one place, and would 
he seen next morning a hundred miles oli‘, eitlier ])ro- 
ceedin^g afong the coast towards the south, or ])utting 
hack aco*)rdiiig to the Avind, or other cireumstances. 
They^could nol conceive hoAV any thing human could 
travel more in one niglit than tliey themselves AAcre^able 
to pjo-form in three rlays ; by Avhich consideration they 
Avere confirmed in the belief that the shijis weie spiiits. « 
Oidci Moslo Avas infoiined that there Avas a place 
called about six days’ j'oiiiney from Jlotirn^ 

Ai^here la^ge fjuaiitities of s.*dt nere dug up every year 
and carried on camels to ’rimhuetoo, and thence to the 
- empire of Melli helonp,iiig to the negroes. On arriving 
there the merchants disposed of their salt in tlic com sc 
of eight days, and then returned Avith tlieir gold. lie 
V-^as assured, that in the countries under the ecpiator 
certain seasons of the year Avere so excessively hot, tliat 
tlie h|pQd of the inhabitaifts AAonld putrefy if it were 
not for the s,^lt, and they Avould all die. From Melli 
tile salt Avas carrieil on men’s heads to tlie bonier of a 
certain water, — Avhether sea, lake, or river, C-ada Moslo 
Avas unable to ascertain. AVhen arriAcd at the water- * 
side, tlie proprietors of the salt ]>laced their sharos in 
heaps ill a roAv at small distances, setting each a parti- 
A A 1 
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ciilar mark on Ins own heap ; and this being (ione_, the 
whole company retire*! half a day’s journey from tlie 
place, 'fhen the other negroes, who were the pur- 
chasers of the salt, and wdio seemeil to he the inhabit- 
ants of certain islands, hut who would not on any ac- 
count allow thcm.-iclves to be ^een or .s[)oken to, came in 
boats to the place where the hea^is of salt .veiV placed ; 
and, after lading a sum of gold on each as its piice, 

retired in their tnin. A^’^hcn they wei e gone, tin* f'wner.s 
of tlie salt came back ; and if the quantity on /he liL..ps 
was satisfactory to tltem, tliey took it away aiaVdeft the 
salt ; if not, they loft both and witlnlrew again. “ In 
this manner,” says Cada Mosto, they carry on tlieii^ 
tralhe, without seeing oi speaking tv) each other ; and 
this to., tom is vei y aneunt among them, as has been 
afliimed to me lor tiiiih hy seveial mei chants of the 
desert, both Moojs and Azanhaji, and other credltalde 
persons.” 

Oil approaching the Senegal, our \ oyager ivat*-. asto- 
nishetl to dnd ho\v uhiupt a change ap])eared in the 
face, of nature on passing fiom one side of that rivtr to 
the other ; “ for on the south side of the river,” he oh- 
semes, ‘Mlic inhabitants are ail exeeediiigly black, tall, 
robust, and welI-j)ro[i<>itioneil ; and the country is all 
clothed in line verdure and full of fruit-trees ; wliercjis 
on the north side of the i iver the men are tawny, ineagfc, 
and of small stature, and tin* countiy is all dry and 
barren. 'I'liis liver,” he adds, “ is, in tlie opinion of 
the learned, a Inanch of tlie (lihon, which Hows from 
the '^rerrestrial I'aradise, and was named tlie Niger hy 
the ancients, and which, running thiough the whole (/V 
iil’Uhiopia, ilivides into many blanches as it approaclics 
the ocean in the AV'est. 'I'lie Nile, wliicli is^^tiiothcr 
braueli of the Gihoii, flows into the H editerranean.” 
This belief, that the chief rivers of Africa and Asia 
flowed from common souices in some distant A^hhiopian 
lain!, seems to have suffeicd little change from the days 
of liucaii and A'irgil to iliose of CVula Mosto. 

About eighty miles beyond the Senegal our voyager 
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iiii iv(‘(l*at tlie territory of a ciiief called llndoincl, wito 
ap]>e.irs to liavc* been well known to the Portiigncse as a 
f.<reat pnrcluiser i)f Kuropean coiniiioditics. lie received 
(’ada Mosto with cixility anti attention ; and the V< nc- 
tian lived for four weeks on the hos])itality of the ne- 
groes. 'Idle table of Budoinel, accordinja: to tlio custom 
of the ct^intry, was snpplietl by his wives, each t)f whom 
sent him a certain miinher of dishes every tlay. Jfo 
and Jiis nolfjes ate on the <;round w'ithont any rejiidaiity 
or socml ^forins. (’ada Mosto once VLiitnred to declare 
to him,*in tJie presence of all his doctois, tliat the relip,ion 
of Mahonnt an as false, anti the lltjinish the tinly true 
Jaitli ; at tliis the Aiahs Averc excet‘diMp,ly eniae,ed; hut 
^kui;^ Hudoniel only laiif^hed, anti obserA eti, ‘Mhat the re- 
ligion t)f the C’hiislians A\as nmpiestionahly j^ootl^ as 
none hut (iod could Iuiat <;iftetl them Avith so much 
riches and untleis(antlinj»- ; hut yet lie atidetl, witli some 
shoAv of reason^ “ that inasmuch as (h)d is just, and 
the ( Uriwtians possess all tlie p';ootl thinp,s of tins life, 
the nei;roes have a better ehaiiee of inheiilmg the 
heavenlv [laradise.” TJit' \Aoinen of this country a)>j>^ired 
to the \'enetian extiemeJy pleasant and meiry^ esjieeialJy 
the young ones; they tielighted in singiiin tlaneing# 
by niooiiiiglit. (Quitting die country of king Ihidornel, 
C'atla Mosto donhied ( 'ape \’eitl,antl sailed to the sonth 
afong thg coast. “ d’lie laiul/' lie says, is here aU 
lows anti full of tine large liees, which are continually 
'►green, as the ucav leaAcs an^ groA\n before the olil ones 
Jail oft’, anti they iKwer wither like the trees in Kiiropc ; 
they groAv also so near thesliore, tJiat they seem to think, 
?is it Avere, the Axatcr of the sea. d’lie coast is most 
hoauiifnl, insomuch that I never saw any thing compa- 
rable*40- it, tliongh I havt^ sailctl nuich in tlie Levant 
and ill the AVt^stein parts of Europe. It is Avell Avatered 
every where by small riveis, Avliich arc useless for trade, 
however, as they tlo not ntlinit vesselspf any size." Tlic 
narrative of (’ada Mosto is in itself extremely entertain- ^ 
iiig ; and it also shows the complete success that attended 
tlic exertions of the Portuguese prince, who lived to re- 
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ccive from his own servants an accurate accouLt of the 
nepfro countries, and to see a tonsitlerable ttade and 
flourishing colonics^ the v/orthy progeny 6f his en- 
lightened labours. 

In the year 1 1 If) king Aljdiouso granted a license to 
his uncle (Ion Henry to colonise the Azores, which hatl 
been discovered by the Flemings and ihe Portuguese 
some years before. The settlements made oii tbe Cape 
VenI, the Madeira, ami (.’anary islands, formcn so 
many schools of seamen, and afforded numerous inci- 
<lental op[)ortunitics for the promotion of maritiWi'e disco- 
veries. Every year new expeditions were fitted out, and 
the limit of navigation to the south was uniformly though 
hut slowly receding. Don Henry had resided for many 
years at Sagres on Cape St. Alncent, wdiere tlic Atlan- 
tic, sj)rea(l before liis eyes, continually called up to his 
eonlonplution his favourite schemes of geographical dis- 
covery. In this favouiitc retreat he ex[)ired 'in in 

the sixty-seventh year of his age ; and the ^icljvity of 
maritime enterprise vvas in consequence suspended for 
soine years. 

Dining a long periotl of fifty-two years this patiiotic 
j>rince dev()te(l almost Ins whole attention, and tli(‘ am- 
])le revenues wdiich he enjoyed as duke of Viseo ami 
grand m.aster of the military or<ler of Christ, to his fa- 
vourite scheme of extending the maritime km^mledge^of 
his country and promoting the discovery of the coasts 
of Africa, No very brilliant success, indeed, at any time 
lewarded his perseverance or the courage of his servants ; 
hut he laid an indestruelible foundation of useful know- 
ledge, too solid to give way to tlie ignorant picjudicffis 
of the age ; and he united so many plans of immediate 
utility with his gieat projedc of discoveiy, as prevented 
the latter from ever falling into oblivion,. The labours 
of his life had succeeded only in discovering about fifteen 
huiiflrccl miles of coast, for none of his servants had 
reached before his death within six or eight degrees of 
tho) equator; but the immerou successive efforts made 
under his commands, prove his solid conviction of the 
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, possibility of extending tlie limits of navigation towards 
the southj and his nTn\carieiI pei severance in c(>m- 
hating tin? obstacles tJiat j^revented the completion of 
Ids schemes. 
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Afieb the decease of don Ileiiry, the illnslrioiis pro- 
moter of maritime disco\eiy, the ])rogrcss of the Por- 
tn^uese ajong the coast of Afiica leceived a considerable 
check, as the attention of Aljihonso V. was wholly en- 
•^'gressed hy his qnariels with the court of (’astilc. Ever 
since the year 1 considerable importations of gold 
had been made to Portugal from the coast of Africa^ 
ITnt tile efforts to extend discoveries faither to the south 
appear to have been reinitteil about the same time. In 
f pierchant named hVrnando Cloinez farmed the 

Guinea trade f^'oni king Alphonso for the yearly rent of 
five hundred ducats, and bound Juinself at the same 
time to extend the discovery of the coast five hundred 
leagufcs to the south during the period of his exclusive 
privilege. During this time were discovered the islands 
of Fernando Po, Prince's Isle, St. l^liomas, and Au- 
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nol)on ; the last being within a degree and a half of the 
equator. 

No detailed ixlations remain of the several voyages 
in which these discoveries weie effected ; but it ai)])cars 
that during tlie period which elapsed between the death 
of don Henry in and that of ^ ing Alphonso^ 

which took place in I ISl, the na^igations cF ihe Por- 
tuguese' along the coast of Africa had made a giea^ ad- 
vancement ; comprehejiding the whole coast of (iuinea, 
witli its gulfs named the Bights of Benin and, B'afra, 
the adjaccJit islaiuls, and t])e shoie exn'nding sohtliw.iids 
to the northern frontier of the kingdom of Congo. 

On the accession of John II. to the throne of l*oi>- 
tngal in 1 ts I , ihe discoveries along the ct'ast of Afiica 
Wi'ii' r(‘simied with fresh spirit, 'fhe rt'venues ol‘ John, 
wJnie he was infante or heieditary [niuee, flowed prin- 
eij»ally from tlie profits of the (iuinea (Jiide^or the im- 
portation of gold from the haven of Mina; and. among 
the first measures of his reign, he turned hit? attention 
to the im{)roiement and extension of tliat valnahle 
bivvich of commeree. For this iturposc he gave <M-(lers 
to const met a fortress and church at tlie po\t of Mina. 
All the requisite materials weie shipped from Lisbon in 
a sqmulroii of ten caiavels and two transports, with 
500 soldiers and i2()() labourers or ivorkmeii of various 
kinds. Tlie expedition was placed uiuler the® eommitlid 
of don Diego (TAzandnija, a brave and cxperieneerl 
officer. 

As soon as the armament reached the coast of Guinea, 
Azamhuja sent forward a person well aeipiainted with 
the country to aj)pi ize Camaranca, the negro chief of 
the distrii'tj of their ariival, and to desire a conference 
with liim. Karly next morning the Bo rtugncfet^ disem- 
barked, carrying tlieir aims concealed npui tlieir persons, 
lest they might unexpectodly meet with hostilities from 
the natives. 

Tliey then marched foriva^d in pompous array to a 
gr-(fat tree not far from the negro village of Aldea, and 
where a spot had been selected as a convenient situation 
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for the Intended fortress. A hearini^ tlie royal 

arms of ‘Portnj^al was immediately displayed upon ihe 
tree, and an altar was placed under the shade of its 
houghs;, at whicli the ^\hole coinjiany assisted in eele- 
hrating mass and offeiingup tlieir prayeis for the speedy 
eonveision of the natives and the prosjierily of the 
ihureh .which 'was to be erected on this spot. 

No sooner was this religious cereinon\ tinislu’d than 
(.'aniaraiiea was seen a}»proaclnng with a numerous le- 
tiriuo. A/ambuja, sumptuously dressed, and orna- 
mented *iih a rich golden collaij prepared to receive 
the Jiegio chief with the most im])osiiig solemnity : he 
seated hiinselt’ on an elevated chair like a throne, hav- 
ing all his train arranged hefoie him so as to form an 
a\enue. '^fhe negioes were armeil with spears, shu'Ids, 
bows, and arrov\s, anti wore a kind of helmet made of 
skin thieklj' sttidded with fish teelh^ whieli ga\e them 
a \ery inaiii<d appcaianee. d’ho suliordinati' ciiit fs 
weie dkbti#ignished by chains ot' gold hanging IVoni tlieir 
necks, find had varioUvS goltlen ornaments on their lieads, 
and even on their Ik'OkIs. After the exchange of pre- 
sents and oihei tokens t>f mutual lesiiect and eontidenee, 
A/:inibuja addiessed a speech to Camaranea thiongh 
the medium of an interjn eter, in which he ex]>lained 
the 'purpose of his embassy and expedition ; and used 
ev\*iy aigjiment he could think of to conciliate the 
fiieiitlshij) of the negro ehie!’, to make him fully sensible 
the power of tin* king of Poi tugal, and to reconcile liim 
to the peimaneiit establishment which was meditated on 
the coast. C’amaranca Jistcneil to the liaiangue and 
tile explanation of it by tlie iiiterjueter in resjjeclful 
silence, keeping his eyes steadily fixed on the counte- 
nance ’<jf ^^i'^‘»iihnia. After'whieh, casting his eyes for 
some time on, ihe grouiul as if ])rofoimdly meditating 
what course he ought to pursue, lie made the following 
guarded and judicious answer: — 

I am fully sensible of the high liouour done me on 
this occasion by your sovereign. I have always endea- 
voured to deserve his friendship, by dealing justly with 
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Ilia subjects, and by constantly exerting myself to pro- 
cure ininicdiate ladings for their ships. Hitherto the 
Portuguese who have visited these shores were meanly 
dressed and easily satisfied with the commodities we had 
to give them ; and so far from flcsiriiig to remain herOj 
were always anxious to eoinjdete their cargoes and to 
retniii to the country whence they came But this day 
I obs(*rve a wonderful difference. A multitn.Ie of per- 
sons liehly diessed eagerly demand perniissio, to 
build themselves houses and to remain luneng us. 
Assuredly jiersons of such rank woidd never able to 
endure the hardships of our climate ; and they could 
not procure in this country the luxuries to which they 
have bi‘en accustomed iji their own. 'Fhose passions 
which are common to all men will certainly produce 
disputes hetw'ceii us ; and it were much better that we 
should continue on the same footing as hitlUj'rto, allow- 
ing your ships to come and go as they have alvva)s done 
heretofore ; in whieh case, the desire of sebiif^>- each 
other occasionally, and the iniitnal advantages of frade, 
wilkjireserve peace hetw'cen us. 'I'he sea and the land, 
whicli arc neighbours, arc ahvays at variance, each con- 
tending for the mastery ; the sea \ioleiitly endeavouis 
to subdue the land, whieli with ecpial obstinacy defends 
itself against the encrojiehineiits of the sea.” 

'Phe jealousy and distrust displayed on thie oecasfon 
by (famaranca surjiriseil and perplexed the l*ortugnese 
commander ; and it recpiired the exercise of much ad^ 
dress on his p^art to pie\ail on the negro chief to allow 
the fulfilment of his orders, and to prevent the necessity 
of resorting to measures of compulsion. APhen the 
workmen were next (.lay making jnvparations to lay the 
foundations of the intended* fortress on the eeaet, they 
observed a huge rock which w'as coinmockously situated 
to serve th.ein as a ({iiarry, and accordingly })rocceded to 
W'ork it for that purpose. It liapjieiied, however, un- 
fortunately, to he an object of veneration to the negroes, 
wh6 immediately flew to arms to oppose the im])ious 
violation of the sacred stone, and several of the w^orkmcii 
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• were woiTnded before tlie irritated natives could be ap- 
peased by presents and excuses. At len^tli, al’ter the 
constant labour of twenty days^ the fort bep^an to assume 
a formidable appearance, and received, wlien coin))letei^j 
the name of Fort St. Georj^e of Mina. In a church 
consecrated 'witliin its walls a solemn mass was ap- 
pointed to*be celebrated annually in honour of tlie ilhts- 
trious Don Henry, to whom the Portnj’;uese owed their 

• ac(piaintance with this country. Azambuja continued 
^0\erno^' tliis place durinj^ tw'O yeais and se\en months, 
and Avas ♦lonoured, on Jiis return to {’ortiipal, with par- 
ticular marks of royal favour. 

^ l)eo})ly impressed with the important conscrpienccs 
that might ))e derived from the prosecution of iliscovery 
along the coasts of Africa, and cs])ecialiy of opening a 
passage by sea to India, of which he now liad sangniiie 
hopes, the king of Portugal, who had lately added to his 
other titles that of /aov/ of Crniiua, ap])lie<l to the pope 
for a cojihftnation of tliose grants whi(‘h had been aheady 
conceded in the lifetime of don Henry. The so'.ereign 
pontiff*, proud of an oppoitimity of exercising his I’jgli 
jsi'Lingativos, by which he pretended to disjiosc of king- 
doms and define tlie riglits of tlie greatisst piinccs, sti icily 
prohibited all f'hiistiaii powers from intrndmg williiii 
llicse pi’odigioiis and indcfiniU’ hoinids whicli he had 
bestowed upon the crown of I*ortugul. A few years 
aft ei v\ aids, w lien it was nimoiiied that some Fnglish- 
were pr(‘[)aring to make a voyage to (Juinea, the 
king of Porlugtil sent an ambassador to Edward lA'. of 
;;!anil, to explain to Iiim the teiionr of the pope's 
grant, and to i'nliiec him to prevent his .sidiject.s from 
navigating to tJie coasts of Africa. The lang of Eng- 
land admitted tlie Justice of'thc argument, and granted 
the loquest. Hitherto the Portuguese navigators, in the 
course of their voyages along the shores of western .Africa, 
liad been accustomed to erect wooden crosses as indi- 
cations of their respective discoveiics ; hut the king now 
ordered that they should erect stone crosses, about six 
feet higli, inscriheil with the arms of Portugal, the name 
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of the reii>;ning soveieign_, lliat of tlie navigator/ and the 
date of the discovery. 

Ill the year 1481 Tliego Cam or Cano advanced be- 
yond C’ape St. ('allierine, the last discovery made in tJie 
reign of king Alplionso, and readied the month of a 
considerable river called Zotin* by tlie natives, but afttr- 
wards named the Congo. Diego proceeded a little distance 
ii]) this river, till he met with some of the nail''<‘s ; but 
he was unable to ]>rociire any satisfactory intelii oce 
from tbeni^ their language not being nnderslc^pd by the 
negro interpreters on board bis ship. liy mcansOf signs, 
however, he learned that the country was under the 
tlomiiuon of a king who resided at a considerable dis- 
tance from the coast, in a town or city called Banzaj 
sinei' named San Salv.id(*r by the Portuguese ; on wbidi 
be sc'iit a ])arty of Ins crew, eomlueted liy the natives, 
with a considerable })i''sont to the king, intending at the 
same time to await llieir return. As they, however, were 
iletaineJ by iina\t)idal)Ie eircumstanees far btyond die 
])eriod (hat was expected, Diego lesolved to proceed to 
J'oitngal with an account of bis diseovc'iy ; and having 
gainetl the contidence of tlie natives, be i)re\ail('d on four 
I of tlieni to embark with blm, that they miglil lie in- 
stnieted in the l*ortiiguese language to serve as inter- 
preters in the future intercourse with this newly discovered 
region ; and be made the ])eople understand byj ineans'of 
signs (bal in tifteen moons the jiersoiis whom be eariied 
away sliould be returned in safety. 

'J'liese Africans w('re men of some consequence in their 
own country, and weie (Midowed with sncli natural quick- 
ness of understanding, that they ac<jiiirefl during the v^ojC 
age to Lisbon a sufKeient kiiowletlge of the Portuguese 
language to be able to give A competent accoiuU af their 
own country and of tlie kingdoms or regions beyond it 
towards the south, "flie king of Portugal was exceedingly 
gratified by tliisdiscovery, and treated the Africans brought 
over by Diego with much kindness and munificence. 
Neiit year Diego C’am leLuriied to the river Zayre or 
Congo, where he landed tJic four natives, wdio were 
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chargocl •with numerous presents from king John to 
their own sonn-eign, ami with messages inviting him to 
embrace tlie (Christian faith. 

AV’lien Diego had landed the Africans, and received 
back his oAvn men wlioin lie liad left here on his former 
voyage, he ])rocecded to examine the coast to the south 
of the rh’t.T (\mgo. How far he advanced in this voy- 
age of discovery, is not distinctly mentioned by the Por- 
tuguese histoiians. But it appears that either from 
want of jyovisions, or from the desiie to form a friendly 
conrecti*!! with the king of (’ongo, Diego nieasured 
hack his way to the river Zayre, wheie he was received 
Avilh great distinction by the sovereign of tlic country. 
The iei)orts of the negroes who Inul just reinrned Irom 
Portugal, and the liberal presents which they had brought 
to him from king John, had made a deep im])iessu)n 
on the mind ol* the Afiiean monarch. He made many 
empiiiies respecting the (Jiiistian religion ; and being 
gratifitil with what he heard of its doctrines and solciti- 
nftiesjlie ajjpoinlcd one of his piinci])al oHiceis, named 
(’azida, to accomj)any Diego Cam as ambassador to 
king John ; earnestly lecpicsting the king of Poitngal to 
allow this chieftain to behapti/e<l, and to send some mi- « 
iiisleis of his lioly rdigion to conveit the Afiicans from 
their idolatrous eiiors. Diego Cam arriw'd safel) in 
Pti^'tngal Avith Cazuta, Avho Avas soon afterwards bap- 
tized iiy tile name oi' John Stira; tiio king and (pieen of 
•^ortini,aI condescending to he his sponsors at the holy 
font : this ceremony w'as closed Avitli the baptism of his 
sable attendants. A short time jircAnous to this oent, 
Alphonso de Avieio had hiought to Portugal an ambas- 
sador from the king of Benin, avIio r('([uesled that some 
missionaries might he sent* for the conversion of his 
subjects. '^J'his rc(picst Avas immediately comjdietl Avitli; 
and aithongh the fickle and designing Afiican prince 
thwarted the missionaries in every jiussihlc Avay, )ct a 
great many negroes of that country weie actually 
c<)nvcrtc<l. » 

Prom tlie negro amlassador the king of Poitugid 
1. ij n 
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re'ceivcd the following curious intelligence : Twenty 

nioonfi (which according to their rate of travelling might 
be about two hundred and fifty leagues) to the east of 
Benin there was a poA\erfuI hing, called Ogfinc, who 
was l>eld by the jiagan chiefs of that country in the same 
veneration that the sovereign ])ontiflP‘ was held in by the 
kings of lOurope. According to long e^^^ablisliV'd custom, 
at the death of the king of Benin, his successor sent am- 
bassadors to Ogane with a large present, entreating be * 
confirmed iir the territory of which he wa§ now the 
rightful heir. Prince f)gane gave him in ceturii a 
staff anti a covering for the bead, similar to a S[)anish 
bebnet, all of glittering brass, to represent a sce[)ticand 
a croM’n : he also sent a cross of the same metal, to be 
worn on the neck, similar to those worn by the com- 
!naiidtr« of the order of Saint John. Without those 
ensigns the ])Copl(' did not conceive they bad a rightful 
king, or one that was properly a king at all. During 
the whole stay of the ambassadors Ogane hiirv>ielf re- 
mained concealed from human eyes, and was neler seen 
by<'aiiy one, a silk curtain being always drawn before 
him : only at the time when the ambassador took leave, 
a foot a])peared from behind the curtain ; to which 
foot they did homage as to a holy thing.” "I'he and>as- 
sadors were then presented with small crosses similar to 
those which were sent for tl\e use of the king, 

On receiving these details, and consulting all his 
cosmographers, the king of Spain htid no doubt tl);^t 
this Ogane must he I’rester .John, the C’hristian monarch 
of the Kast, so long sought in vain. This curious error 
is not wholly incapable of exjdanation ; for there a/e 
few fables that have not some share of historical found- ' 
ation. It has been seen thitt Kubruquis, in the^ thirteenth 
century, spoke of Prester Jolm as a Mpngolian ]»riiice, 
said by the Nestorians to have been converted to Ohris- 
tianity, and whose history in the course of lialf a cen- 
tury after his death had become so obscure, that the 
infielligent monk was unable to learn the ])articulars of 
his iile. The historians of tue Bast, however, are not 
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ijiiite siltnt respecting him, Jt appears tliat the Mon- 
golian tribe, railed Keraites, had embraced Christianity 
iii the begmning of the eleventh century. TJieir princes 
were dependent on the Clnnese empire, and affixed to their 
title of Kohan or Khan, king, the Cdiincse w'ord 
which has the same signification: thia is the origin of the 
name UnjfKhnn or Wnny which they usually bore. 

The Syrians in the twclftli and thirteenth centuries were 
scattered all over Asia, and traded fioiu the Mediter- 
ranean e\^en as far as China : it may naturally be sup- 
posed tl»H they were numerous among the Mongolian 
f'hrislians; now the title Wantj Kohan ^ which was borne 
by the prince of the Keiaites, differs but little in sound 
from the S)iian expression signifying John the Prie.^‘t ; 
and by this a])i)ellation accoidingly Europeans were made 
acijuainted with the(’hiistian ])otentate oi* central Asia 
The (‘arliest mention of Prester John occurs in a writer 
of the twelfth century, who derived his information from 
tlie In^iop of Gabala in Sjiia. f 

All *1110 early travellers agree in giving the title of 
Prestcr .rolin to a piince named CtJg or Cue K^tan. 
llubruquis, indeed, supposed Prester John to be a brother 
of this prince, hoping, ])erhaps, to get ml in this way of % 
the confusion of names. 'Phe dominions, also, of the 
('liiistian monarch ^^ere at fijst unanimously jilaced in 
"J\Uary ; J)ut when 'fogrul Cue Khan was put to death 
by his relative Zmgis Khan, in PJOii, and tlie religion 
'"jj well as the kingdom of the Kera'ite princes disap- 
peared in the revolutions whicli subsequently took ])lace 
in Asia, Euro])ean travellers transfeired Prester Jolm to 
a«iy part of the East in wliicli tliey could find a trace of 
Christianity. CJarpini and many others place this fa- 
bulous*^ monarch in India, jail receiving their inform- 
ation froni thpsc, [>erhaps, who were but imperfectly 
acquainted with the solemnities of Christian worship. 

* Marcf) Polo obsc’wes that “ thp name Un Khan is thought by some to 
have the same signitieation m the Tatar language as Prester John in ours ” 
Marsdeii’b Marco I’olo, p 19t). The so7/i{‘ to whom he alludes wer^ of 
course Syrians 

+ Otho oi Tieysingcii. Hist, of Frederic Barbarossa. 
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It Avas usual iu tliei luidille ages to give tlie‘uame of 
India to all the distant countries of Asia, tvhether to the 
cast or south. Tlie ancients confounded, under the 
general name of or sometimes under tliat of 

India, all the countii(“s, whether in Asia or Africa, 
which are Avashed hy llie Indian ocean. 7''he Arabian, 
Persian, and TurLisii geographers, in id e maimer, give 
the narne of India to Yemen, and all the soudv-rn parts 
of Arabia near- the Indian seas. When the inteic.-irso 
between FiUrope ami tlie Mast Avas interrupt^ed by tlie 
expulsion of the FraiAs from Syria, and the o})poiluiiity 
no longer existed of enquiiing into the history of Prester* 
Jolm, the vague noticiis entertained respecting that mys- 
teiious i>ersonage became still more indistinct from the 
want of commimieation with Asia: it was only remein- 
be»ed that Ins dotriinions Avere situated somewIi(‘re in 
Imlia. Idle maritime enterjuises of the I*ortuguesc in 
the fifteenth century had the pas'-age to Imlia for their 
princiiial object; the loute to India at that time lay 
through Egypt ; and it is not at all extraordinaVy tliat 
travellers passing tlirougli tliat country sliould suppose 
the first Christian soAcreign they met Avilli to Ik* Prester 
tiohn. Mesides, Abyssinia was sometimes called Midiilc 
TmlUiy as IMarco ]*olo testifies ; ami the sovereigns of 
that country frtspiently united in their persons the pon- 
tifical with the regal character ; it Avas not, tjierefoiv, a 
eaprieions error A\lnch tianslated Prester .John from Ta- 
tary to Abyssinia, nor did it originate altogetiier A\ith Uic' 
I’ortuguese. 

In I 114, don Pedro, the regent of Portugal, had pio- 
posed to his council to send pcisons in seaich of Ene 
kingdom of Prester Jolm, to solicit his friendsliij) and 
alliance. The design was ‘approved of, hut unfortunate 
circumstances prevented its execution. \Vdien, howcAcr, 
the progress of maritime discovery along tlie coast of 
Africa increased the expectation of effecting tlie pa. sage 
to India, the exjicdiency of making an alliance with 
P^'ester John again came under consideration ; ami tlic 
inti^ligenee received from the negro ambassador respect- 
ing the prince called Ogaiie decided the resolution of the 
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Portiip^ucse council. With the double purpose, llierc- 
fore, of procifriiig sonic iiifonnatioii rcspcctinn^ the ports 
of linlifi, fiy a journey ovcr-laiub and of finding IMester 
•rohn, the kinp^ of l*ortut*;al despatched a Franciscan 
fria'-;, named Antonio de Lisboa, with instructions to 
penetrate into Jnriia through Falesline and Fp:y])t ; but 
beini^ iijfiftnant of the Arabic Iani>ua«e, the friar was un- 
;d)le to pi’oceed beyond J(‘rusaleni, ulu'uce lie jclurned 
to ForLii^al. 'Jdu)ni»;h the kinu was disap]>ointed in this 
uttempj^ l^y the ignorance or want oi' eiiterjirise of his 
aoeiit, iJis resolution was not to he subducfl liy diflicid- 
ties, and he iminedi.itely piepared to niakt' fresh exer- 
tions both by sea and land for the attainment of liis 
objects. For this j;nrposc he sent ( 'ovilhani and Fa>va 
to artem])t the [lassa^e to India over-land, and fitted out 
a .small sipiadion, eoiisistini* !)i“ two cara\t“Is of hfty tons 
each, and a small stoie-shij), to ju’oseenie the discoieiies 
hy sea^ 'f'his fleet was jilaeisl undt*r the eommaiid of 
IJartlu^ioftiew Diaz, a knielit of th.e royal household. 
1 he prepai ations lK*in<> eom{)leted, lie sailed in the end 
of A up; List, I ftS(). 0 

Ilavinp^ a/iived at Siena Faida, alioiit two de^oec.s 
beyond the soulhein tu)])ie, and a hundred and twenty i 
leapiues beyi/iid the finthe.sl point \isiied hy pieeediii^ 
navipatois, Diaz erected a eros.-> beaniip' the arms of 
Fc^rtupali; then, with a resolution worthy of the j.';H‘at 
olijeet which he Innl in \iew', he steered due south 
‘liroup;h the open sea, and lost all siejit of land. Forced 
at lenpth to the east by heavy p:ales, he a[)proaehed a 
hay which he named Do.v 77o/uc;-o.v, nr Me Sftrjihrni^ , 
from the mmierous flocks of shoe)) with thcii keeiier.s 
wdiieli he descried uj>on the coast. Jlewas now forty 
leap;ue.s tja the east of the faiiic, whicli he had doubled 
unawares. ( ’(jut inuinp; his course to the cast, he reached 
an island to which he p;ave the name of Sfmta Cruz, 
because he there erected a second cross. From time to 
time he sent ashore negroes whom he brought from 
Portugal, and w'ho were well ajiparelled, in order ihat 
they might attract the respect of the natives : 1^^* also 
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"ave them merchandise of various kinds to excl^ange for 
the produce of the country, and instructed tlien^ esjiccially 
to make enquiries respecting Prester trohn ; but the na- 
tives were so savage and st) timid that notliing whatever 
coui<l he learned from them. When the fleet, now 
reduced to two vessels, reached the hay of Lagoa, the 
discontentment of the crew\s hioke out into lo*’ud mur- 
murs, insisting on their return. The stock ot j-mvision? 
was exhausted : the small vessel containing the st.’^es 
had disH])peared in the gales. J>iaz, ignorant that he 
had alieady donblefl that (’ape which was the i^hject of 
his seaichj entreated them to <^‘ontinne the voyage tive- 
aiid-twcnty leagues f.iilher, representing to them h(n\ 
disgitiecful it would Ire to return without success. I'lic, 
direction of lire coast was now due east. 'I'he Poitvi- 
gnese at length arri\ed at the nuuith of a ri\er, wliich 
theycalkd the RUt <ln ////hn/f', at present tlie (Ireat I'isli 
lliver. But what 'was the joy and surprise of l)ir?'<! and 
his companions, wluar, on their rehirn along fnc«^‘t-oast, 
they descried, in the midst of their vexation and disap- 
poiiUment, the very promontory which they had so long 
been seeking in vain. Tliey i>lanted another ^;ross, and 
< dedicated the place to !^t. Philip. 'I'o comjrlete their 
satisfaction, they fell in witli their store ship, which 
had now only four meir remaining of its ere>v, the 
remainder having been massacred hy the sa\agf''s on the 
coast. Diaz, after determining well the position of the 
Ck‘r]»e, veturned to Lisbon, avIrtc he arrived in Dc^ 
ceinher, 14<S7, after having diseovered above three hun- 
dred leagues ol’ coast. On aceouiit of the violent tempests 
which he had encountered near the southern promontoi y,’ 
he gave it the name of Cnh) Toniumiom, or the Stormy 
Pape ; hut the king, unwilling to deter seamen. hy such 
a sinister appellation, and auguring greet advantages 
from this new discovery, gave it the name which it still 
retains, — The Cape of Good Hope, 

Pedro de Covilham had served vvlion young in, the 
war.^ of Castile, and afterwards, like iijany noblemen in 
that age, engaged in commercial pursuits. During his 
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rcsidenc?! in Africa lie had hcen employed by his sove- 
rci^^n to iK^puftiate some treaties with the Moorisli kings, 
and acquired a great reputation for liis knowledge and 
address. King Jolin, who had made him an ofiicer of 
his household, now selected him as a fit person to go in 
seafeh of (^ganc^ or l'rt‘ster John, whose dominions the 
PortuguAe were led to believe Avere situated in Aliyssinia. 
(’ovilJiain was instiuctetl also to make enquiry whether 
it was ])Ossil)le to sail to tlie Indies from the (’ape of 
(iood II'U )e, wliich Dia/ had recently discovered. AI- 
plionso <e Payva was nqqiointed to accompany him; aiul 
th(‘ two tiavcllers being jiroA ided by (. 'alsadilla, bishop 
of \'iseo, w'itb a map in wliieb Afrua was desciibed as 
Jieing bounded on the soiilli by a naM'jable sea, they took 
their departine from Li.Jion in May, MnS 7 . Jduir 
intention Avas to pass tlirougli lOgyjit, CovilJiam, who 
spoke llie Arabic language fluently, joined a caraAan of 
Arab pierelpants I’lom Pe/ and 'i'rcinisioi, Avlm eondiu'ted 
him ajid^iis tompanion to Tor, at the foot of Mount Sinai, 
in Arabia PotruM, A\bere tix'y receiAed .some valuable 
information lespecling lh<‘ hade of Calicut. tA\ o 

travelleis sei'arated at tb.e Arabian sea-poit of Aden. 
Payva [Uissi^d over into ^Vbyssinia ; and ( Ovilbam i>ro -,0 
ceeded to India, to ascertain the tuith of (be accoiinis 
wddcl) be bad reeeived fVom the Arab merchants. He 
W'fts the 4irst Portuguese Avho explored the seas of India 
preparatory to tlie g^reat eomniorcial revolutions that Avere 
k) follow', ('ovilham visited Calicut, (’ananor, and Cioa. 
He then eiossed over to Sofala, on the coast of Africa, 
in order to examine tlie celebrated gold mines of that 
bountry : there he obtained the first distinct account of 
the island of the Moon, or Madagascar, as it has been 
subse’quciitly called. Satisfied Aviih A\hat he liad disco- 
vered, he int^iiided returning back to Portugal, Avlieii he 
learned at Cairo the death of Payva, avIio bad been < 
treacherously murdered there. ''I’wo t/ews had been 
despatched from Portugal to bring him the intelligence. » 
He immediately resohed to go himself in search of 
Prester John : A'illi tliis intention lie sent back one of 
JJ B 4 
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the Jews to I’ortugal with the notes and itinerary of his 
journey, accompanied by a if^ap whicli lia‘d \)eei) 
him })y a Moor ; and, attended by tlie otlier, lie directed 
his ste|)s to Abyssinia: here he met with the most lio- 
iioiirable reception from the Kcfj^us or kin*;', wlio derived so 
much advantMf'e from his superior knowledge and intel- 
ligence, that he obliged him, whether by oV by pev- 

snasion it is not evident, to spend the remaindi r of his 
days in Abyssinia. Covilham married a wife, enio/“d 
a great fortune, and held the highest ofHc(‘s of /1 h; state. 
In the year l.^^.'"), wlicn Kodiiguez <le Lima •/vent as 
amljassa'lor to Abyssinia, (’o\ilham uas still alive, though 
now at a great ag<“, having been three-and-thirly y(*ar>^ 
in that ci>nntry. 'I’he old man wept for joy at the siglit 
of his conntryinen, who in vain begged ])erinissioM to 
tak(' him with them at their deparlnri*. 

I’rom Abyssinia (’ovilham freijuiMitly scMit letters to 
tbe king oK 1‘ortugal, who was glail to manllain .so in- 
structive and valuable a eorres]>oudeuee. lit .stated, 
among otlu'r tliittgs, that there was no doubt as to tbe 
possd,)ility of sailing to India from tbt; (’ape of (irood 
Hope, and allirmed that the (’a])e was well known to 
I Indian and Arabian navigators. Thus tbe tbeoretieal 
discovery of the passage by the ( ape may be justly 
attributed to ('ovilliam, as the merit of the piaetical dis- 
covery belongs to \^asco de (Jama. ^ ' 

It was now geneially believed that there did not exist 
any obstacle of imjiortanee to prevent the V(‘yage rounds 
Africa to the Indian seas. Hut enterprises of a ludd 
eliaraeter remain often suspended until some man a])pears 
who is titled to cany them into eveention. k^ive yeais* 
had clajjsed since the discovery of tlie Xew World, and 
ten since that of the (’ape of (iood IIo])e, before Lina- 
miel, king of Portugal, came to the resolution to send a 
fleet to India, 'riie ])eison chosen to conmiand it was 
Vasco de (Jama, a geutlciuau of the court, well known 
for his prudence, courage, and skill in navigation. 'lUiree 
vesstfls, cai lying in all about sixty men, were fitted out 
for this great expedition. Vasco de CJaina set sail the 
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ei,i 2 ;hth*of July, 1497: he stocml direct for tlic C ape 
Verd isle^^ ; and liaviiig cleared them, directed his course 
to the south till he caiu(3 to anchor in the hay of Saint 
Helena, on the ^vestern ctmst of ^Urica, a little to the 
north of the Cape oftJood Hope. J^eaving this hay he 
aifived in two days at the southern extremity of Africa ; 
but in tiis attempt to sail towards the w'est he had to 
strn^irle with the strong south-east winds which blow' 
there continnally during the summer i>eason. His ckwvs, 
tlisheiirlfc'iied by this nnfa\oniahlo ciienmstance, wished 
to forc<*him to return ; hut he found means to sootlie their 
impatic'iice^ and i)y lits thinness and address overeame 
^(‘very ohstacle. 

, Steeling to the east, along the southern shore of 
AfiitM, lie aiiclioied in the hay of St. Blaise, and arrived 
.1 little afti-r at tlu‘ islet of Tai (h'U/, where the discovei ii‘s 
of l)ia/ Inid terminated. Heie the coast ot* Africa be- 
gins .to tnfn towards the noith, and the Portuguese en- 
teied* ITn* llio ti‘•^t time, the Indian seas. \'aseo do 
(hnna, wlio-e intention it was to lind the eonntrit‘s w hicli 
('ovilhaiii Jiad \isifed, W'as eareful never to Jose si^ht of 
land ; ai^d wlieiever the country seemed to he inhabited 
he always sent some ]H'isons on shore to make eiujuinesf 
or e\eii want himself when he saw' symptoms of a greater 
jiopidation ; hut not reeeisi'ig .any intelligence of iin- 
1* rtancc»fi()m ilie natives of tlie coast, lie eonlinued his 
course, and even ])asse(l !>> the country ol' Sofala, where 
4ie siip[n)sed tliat ( 'o\ ilhain might he, williout seeing any 
thing worthy of fixing Ins attention. At lengtli, in the 
beginning of Mareli, 1 COS, he cast anchor hefoic the city 
*of Mo/am})i(nu’, inhabited at that time by Moors or l\Ia- 
liomeran Arabs, who Jived under the government of a 
jirinee of their own leligion, and earned on a great trade 
with the Ked»Sea and llie Indies, 'i’hc hope of traffic 
with tlie strangers procured the Portuguese at first a fa- * 
voiirahle reccjitiou ; but as soon as it was known that 
they were Cliristians, every stratagem that could he de- » 
vised was resorted to in order to destroy them, (ilfima, 
obliged to fly from their snares and treachery, directed 
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his course northwards for Quiloa^ pruided by a pilot of 
Mozambique, whom he had taken witli liim ; hut having 
approached the shore to the north of that ])lacej the cur- 
rent prevented Itim from returning along the coast, and 
in consequence lie steered Jbr Mondiasa. This city, 
better built than Mozambique, and carrying on a slftl 
greater trafle, was in like manner inhahiU'd by Maho- 
melans, tvlio treated the Portuguese with tlie sair.f* artful 
hostility, (iama dcjiarted without obtaining any 
Ibnnation or assistance, and advancing eighteen , leagues, 
arrived at Melinda, where he tvas more fortunate* Al- 
though the inliahitants of (his city were also Mahome- 
tans, it Avould ajipear tliat commerce had softened and ^ 
reiined their manners. 'I’he soveu'ign of the country 
received (buna with cAcry ex]»ression of favour : he aa^ciU 
on board the IVirtuguesc fl(*(‘t, and invited (lama to re- 
turn his visit ; hut the Portuguese commander, instructed 
by tlie past, was nuwilling to expose liimttelf tq the 
bigotry of (lie peo[)le, and declined accepting the •invi- 
tation ; ho sent, lioAve\er, some of bis ofliceis in his 
stead, iAvho were treated Avith honour and cordiality. 

'^I'here were at the same lime seA'eraJ sliips fiom India 
i.'i the harbour of Melinda, and cAeii some Christians of 
that country, avIio Avarned Gama to lie upon his guard, 
and gave him some iiiformatiou AA^hich proveil eventually 
of great importance. .Malemo ('ana, an liidiai? of Gif- 
zerat, A\hom the king of Melinda had given to Gama as 
his pilot, Avas one of the most experienced navigators of^ 
those seas. It is said that he expressed no suiqirise 
Avhen lie saAV the astrolabe Avitli Avhicli the Portuguese 
observed the meridian altitude of the suii : lie said tliat* 
the pilots of the Red Sea made use of instruments of 
similar construe tioii. * 

The fleet of (Jama went from A lei in da <o Calicut in 
three-and-twciUy days : this city, at that time the ricliest 
and most commercial of ail India, Avas governed by a 
prince avIio bore the title of Zamorin. Tlie messengers 
of (ifuna found means to be introilnced to the ministers 
of tills piince. 'Fhc fir.st negotiations were so suecessful 
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tliat Portuguese were iiniuediatcly permitted to cjiter 
tlie port ;,aiid the zainoriii consented to receive (lama with 
the same honours which were usually shown to the am- 
bassadors of the greatest monarchs. Hut the perfidious 
conduct of the Mahometans had leiidered the Portuguese 
so’ sus])icions and mistrustfuh that the oHieers of the 
fleet soficited (iama to abandon his intention of going 
ashore and intiusting his person to the natives. 

In a council which w’as ludd on the occasion, his bro- 
tlier Uaiil de (iama represented to hiiUj in the strongest 
light, tfie dangers to wliich he was exposed ; Init Vasco 
w'as immovahle: he dcMait'd his intention of landing oil 
^tlie following day, and ordered his hiother to eoinmand 
, the fleet in Ids absenee ; his spiiit was exalted above the 
contemplation of danger, anil the glory of his eoimtry 
engros-ed all his thonglits. Tie ad\isi*d iii.-s brother, in 
ca''X' the .accidents whidi were jinilieted should take 
place, not *lo avi'iige Ids death, bnt to dejiart with the 
fleet jvifliout loss of time, to announce to the king tlic 
disep\cry of India, and his unhapjiy fate. 

Next morning \'aseo de (iama went on land, a*com- 
jiaideil twelve resolute men whom lie had chosen to 
attend Idm. He w’as received with great pomp ; and a?^ 
he had to go live or six miles beyond Calient to the 
eountry-house id' tin* /ainorin, he crossed the city through 
tlTe nd(^t of an immense multitude, wiio vicAved the 
strangers with an admiration, which Avas heightened, no 
tlouht, by tlie singulaiity of their costume, so unlike any 
that had hitherto been seen in India, 'i’lie Portiiguieso 
admiral arrived next day at the zamorin’s eomitiy liou.se ; 
the reception Avhich he experieiiceil at his first audience 
Avas faAourahle in the extreme; and (iama flattered Idm- 
.sclf that. he should obtain ior his country the ])rivulege of 
carrying on an advantageous trade Avith Calicut. But 
circumstances soon occurred to thw’art his expectations. * 
'rhe animosity of the Mahometans had nearly proved 
fatal to him : at IMozamhique and Mombasa they ** 
looked upon the Portuguese as dangerous rivals in ftieir 
trade, and were resolved to ruin them if possible. They 
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represented to the xainorin that these stranp^efs Avere 
pirates^ who found their way into tlie Indiah seas solely 
in order to distuib the tranquillity of his staleS;, and to 
carry on their usual avocation of pillapje, 7'hese insinu- 
ations produced the desired effect, (iaina had forp;otten 
to brinjr with hini a present worthy of a great prince: 
the few articles vdiich he ofteied to the rnini,<ter>s ap- 
peared to them of so little value that they AVc;e rejected 
wdth contempt. 'I’his first disagrecinent Avas foih ’'^ed 
by a multitude of others; and at IcJigth the dif^sa^^isfac- 
fion of hoth sides had increased to such a degi^e, that 
f Jama feared either that he shouhl be tletained as a pri- 
soner, or perhaps ])ut to death along Avith his com-^ 
pajiions. lie received ])rivate information that under 
pretence of a reconciliation it Avas intended to draw the 
fleet into such a situation that it miglit be easily de- 
stroyed ; he comnmnicated this intelligence to his Ino- 
ther, by whose [irudent measures the sclielnevS qf the 
JMoors Aveie completely frustrated. Vasco, on fhcoiOther 
side, succeeded by Ins fiimness and address in gaining the 
respe/-t of the Indian prince and his ministers; and the 
negotiations being rencAved, he convinced them of the 
advantages that were to be derived from an alliance Avith 
the Portuguese : while thus favourably disposed, they 
alloweil him to return to Ids vessel. 

As soon as \'asco do ( Jama got on board Idsr fleet, be 
sailed w ithout loss of time; and having repaired hisshijis 
at the Angedi\e islands, a little to tlie north of ('alieiit^ 
he steered direct for Kurope, to give an account of his 
discovery. In ])assing Melinda lie took on board an 
ambassador from the king of tliat (‘ountry, the only 
friend whom the Portuguese bad found in the com se of 
their voyage, lie doubled fne C’ape of (lood .Hope in 
March, 1 tflf), and arrived in Lisbon in Sejitember of the 
saAVe year, that is to say, about two yeais after his de- 
parture. King Lmanuel received Vasco de (Lama Avitb 
f 5 tudioi^s maguificence, celebrated his safe return with 
fe.stivals, bestowed on him titles of nobility, and created 
him adni^ral of the Indies. 
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iK( NT.Vr.'K OF COI.LMHUv, ills J 1)IJ< A riON. FAlir.V \ov- 

A(.l.s.^ Sl'JTI.l'S IN LISIIOS. MAUKirS TIIK DALGIITI-K OV 

I'FKKSTKl r,I O. <'ONS\l»l KS TIIK 1 >K \ ( 1 l( ' Mill 1 1 V Ol SAIIINt; 

TO iMjr\ in riih WIST. — oTiMONs or ms \of. — ms iua- 

SOMNCS. Kl'f'OMFS rON\ IM hi). VKOPOslS Ills VLANS li) 

GHN(L^..i SLI KS IHF V \’l UON VC; F OF TJIF KlNi: OF I’OKl I'l. A I . 

rrir^To svmn. — Avion s to Tin .svamsii i odrt. — sfnds 
ms vKoiiiMi I'D Tiir (oujir or lni.l\nj>. — ms josavtoist- 

M I- NTS. DLSr MRS OI' STJI t l SS. IS 1 WOUHKO llV IS \ HI I I A. 

'im >XVr 01 TJON iiisolvioon. — s\tis IUOM IM.Os — vaiiti- 

CLl MIS OF TllF VO\A(.K. lANI) OlSOOV Ell !■ O. FILFT VISITS 

I’l'HN. ST. rOMlNOO. TIIK SHIP OI’ t'OLlJMJJUs WllFf'IvI' 1 ). 

KINDM'SS OF JHK (ACUirL. A 1 OUT LlirriLI) TllJi; 

1 ! UT 11 rrrllNS IIOMI WARDS. JIKFMOT L STOim. All aNS 

TvKI'N KY COM AIHLS TO VLI'SIIIVF TUI N 1 !■ MOJM’ OF HIS IHS- 

roi I- av. — AHRiw’s is safi ty at ttif AroKis. — jir\< hes 
VA«, o<f! — in criM I) u i I'li r ntiifsi \sm. — vicocimis to torur. 

* — ^jioNOuiis cos 1 1 inn 1) on him jiy i i- ai'is a vd. 

• 

Tin: (]isc()^o^y made by Vasco de (iania of a passage 
to India" by the Tape of (iood Hope liad been ]>reccde 4 
a few years by oi.e of a far more novel and liriiJiaiit 
descripuoii in tlie ojipositc bemisplieri*. 'J'be Poitu- 
guese 1 ^‘ivigator had croAviied by bis success tlie jierse- 
vering efforts of liis nation, unremittingly continued 
^dining tlie course of seventy years: be liad found out 
a iicAv eommuiueatum with tJiat quaiter of the Avorld to- 
Avards Avbicli the e>cs of Eurojieans were always eagerly 

* directed. Columbus on the other liamf diseovereil a new 

Avorltl; not pronijitcd by tJic tncouragenicnt of monarchs, 
nor* continuing the track #f prevdous vojagers, but by the 
sole force bis individual genius and enthusiasm, lie 
at once effected .111 achievement, supeiior in boldness < 
of design and in its important conseipicnces to any 
other that occurs in the history of man. 01 

Little is knoAvn of the early life of Columbus. «Jii.s- 
toriaiis arc generally agreed that he was born in the 
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state of Genoa in the year ll-i]. The little villages of 
Cogoreo and Nervi dispute with the cities of Genoa and 
Savona the honour of having given him hirth. His 
family^ though reduced to indigence by misfortunes, 
had been originally ranked among the most illustrious 
nobility of Piacenza. He himself alludes to his illus- 
trious origin in one of his letters : — I am hot/' he 
writes, “ the first admiral of my ffiinily : Jti them call 
me what they may. l>avid was once a shephertl, 'md 
I serve the same (iod who placed him upon the ^tlij-one." 
His ancestors lost their estates during the wars o^‘ ].<om- 
bardy, and endeavoured to repair their fortunes by ma- 
ritime adventures : for in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries the nobility of the most civilised Italian states 
did not disdain to consider piracy as a legitimate source 
of wt‘altli. 

DominicOj the father of young Cristoforo C’olombo^', 
sent him to Payia, the chief seat of learning’ in Italy, 
to prosecute his studies; hut these he soon brohe ^\ft‘ to 
commence his naval career. Yet he had already Inade 
an e\traordinary progress, and preserved during his life 
the taste for literary cultivation which he had imbibed 
ivhen young. His faculties developed at an early age: 
he surpassed his contemporaries in geometry, astronomy, 
and cosmograjihy, towards whicli he appears to have 
hail a peculiar inclination almost from his infancy. It h 
probable that he became soon distinguished for his 
courage and ability. He was captain of a ship of war, 
m the service of the king of Naples about the year 
I47o, and two years later commanded a squailron of 
Genoese ships and galleys. The troubles that broke* 
out about this time in his native country may have in- 
duced him to seek for employment in the service ‘of a 
foreign state. He went to Lisbon, wher^ his brother 
Bartolomeo found a profitable occupation in constructing 
sailing charts for navigators. Portugal was at that 

* * Tho family name Colombo, was l.itmircd Jiito rolnuil)ii>5, the form 

whichthcis been eventually adopted by the English language. In Sjiaiii, 
the great navigator conloriucd to the genius of the Cdatilian language, and 
railed hmiself Cristoval Colon. 
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tiinc fftinous for her iHscoveries ; and a great number of 
Italians, es])eeially (Genoese, resorted thither^ wdio by 
their knowledge and inaritiine ardour coiUribi>ted not 
a litlle to ilie advancement of geogra])hieal science. 

(/liristoi)ber C’oluinbus <iid not remain long idle : lie 
set out on an arduous voyage to the North, in which he 
proceecK'd as far as the 7*^d degree of north latitudCj or 
as he expresses it, 1(H) leagues beyond the ^J'luile of 
Ptolemy ; and he further remarks, that the land which 
he reached “ does not fall within the line that includes 
the \f#st of PtoliMoy, but is much more westerly;’" it 
is pr.obable, theiefore, that he approached the coast of 
Greenland. He undertook several other voyages to 
Ciuinea, to Kiigland, and to the islands possessed by 
Sjiain and Portugal in the IVestern Ocean ; he soon 
became, in consequence, the most expeiienced navi- 
gator of his /ime. He took notes of every thi?»g he 
saw', couipared them w'ith the ancient and modern 
systgn* of cosmograjihy ; he drew niaps, constructed 
•globfs, and thus kept his mind intently fixed on the 
studies in whicli he w'as destined to effect so p^'cat a 
revolution. 

Huiing his residence in Lisbon he married donn» 
Phili])|)a, the daughter of Peilro PerestreHo, a distin- 
guished jiilot, who had been employed by don Henry to 
wlonisi^the island of Santo Puerto. By this marriage, 
(V)lumbiis procured access to the charts and jiapers of 
^Perestrello and of other exjierienced navigators con- 
nected with his wife’s family. In liis daily discourses 
witli the able geograjiliers, astronomers, and julots who 
w'^ero at tliis time assembled in Lisbon, lie eonsulted 
tliem on the jiossibility of discovering by sailing to tlie 
the countries of (Jal^iay and Zijiangu described by, 
Marco Polo.^ Martin Heliaim, in conjunction witli some 
jibilosophers of the court of John IL, had just jnoposed 
to seamen the use of llie astrolabe to observe the latitude 
in the open sea. Columbus perceived that this instru- 
ment wmuld enable the mariner to leave the tedious 
course near land. He w'as the first to use it ; and framed 
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rules to fix the position of vessels by longitude and lati- 
tude. He studied the ancients carefully, and compared 
their geographical knowledge with the comparatively 
recent statements of Marco Polo. His constant medi- 
tation on these authorities and some facts that were 
lately come to his knowledge confirmed him in the hope 
of finding the Zipangii of the modern travellers d)y sail- 
ing directly to the West. 

'fhe geograidiical knowledge of the Italians, ajn^ in- 
deed, of every Kuropc-an nation before the time of Colum- 
bus, w'as founded on the work^> of the ancienV, and 
especially of Ptolemy : they added to tlie ma])s of the 
latter the countries <lescrihed by Marco Polo, which 
were situated to the east of the limits assigned by the 
ancients to the continent of Asia. Now Ptolemy had 
given too great an extension to that cjuarter ; ami when 
to his delineation wore added the gieat countries of 
C’athay and Zipangu, it w'as necessary to pass consider- 
ably beyond the semi-circumference of the glohn. (’o- 
hmibus, from tlu‘se inaccurate ])remises, diew tlK'''just 
conclusion, that by jiroeceding in a diiection ojiposito 
to that whicli had been followed by Marco Polo, tliat is 
'‘^o say, by sailing towards the those countries 

might ho reached by a much nearer way. d'he maps 
of Andrea Hianco and the globe of Martin Beliaim 
place Zi})angii still nearer to the coasts of Af* ii a, tl e 
distance between those countries not exceeding a sixth 
of the circumference of the eai th. In the same maps 
Ute isles of the Azores are plaeeil between Zipangu and 
Africa, so as still fartlier to diminish tlie «listance of 
open ocean to he traversed the na\igators. 

In the age of (Join minis the existence of some great 
weslern region was popularlydiclicved. It hasdieeii seen, 
that even in the fourteenth century maps wx’rc dravn 
re[)resentiug tlie island of Antilia in the Atlantic Ocean. 
In die fifteenth century indications of the same kind 
occur in greater numbers, 'rhe minds of all a])pear to 
have turned, wdthout observing it, towards this one great 
object, and prepared the disc., very of the truth, as is 
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often Jlie case, hy fortunate errors or inventions. The 
inliabit.'aits of Alatlcira and Puerto Santo thought they 
baw at certain tiines^ and in clear weather, land appear- 
ing in their western horizon, and always in the same 
direction. This persuasion of the islanders continues 
perhaps to the ])resent day. In the middle of the last 
century the visionary land was seen so distinctly that a 
"AX'ssel actually sailed to discover it, but on that, as on 
every previous attempt, it faded before research. The 
name* of St. Jlraiidon, a Scottish saint, given to this 
westerit land, suggests that the first account of it was 
carried to the Madeira islands by the Northmen, amojig 
^whojn the belief of western lands was .sup})orted by very 
, ancient tiaditions. At the present day, the ijiliahitants 
of the Arran islands, on the western coast of Ireland, who 
are desct'iuled from the Northmen, believe that from 
time to tiuie they see the sliores of a hapj)y island rise 
.above- the waves ; and they say that Ireland was formerly 
unitej t?) that land, until, for the sins of its inhabitants, 
the greater part of it was engulfed in the ocean.* 

lint (Jolundnis received information of a character 
still mor« likely to influence his judgment. Pedro® 
Torreii, his wife’s relation, luul found on the coast of 
Pueito Santo jiieces of carveil wood evidently not cut 
'with a kiiife, and which ha<i been carried ihitlicr by 
strong w^hterly ^Mmls : other navigators bad jncked up 
in the Atlantic canes of an extraordinary size, and many 
plants appai cut ly not belonging to the Old ^V^orld. The 
bodies of men were found thrown by the waves on the 
shore of one of the Azores, who had features difFeiing 
essentially from those of Africans or Europeans, and who 
had evidently come from th^ West. 

'Flitt fables resi)ectiijg the islaml of St. Brandon, the 
Seven Cities, Antilia, and other supposed regions of the 
Vst, did not perhaps wxigh much with the judgment of 
Columbus, yet neither is it likely that one of liis enthu- 
siastic temper should absolutely reject them ; hut, at ^11 
events, these j) 0 ]iular tales had the effect of recalling his 
* llcilly, Trans. Iloy Irish Acad. xv. 
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favourite project continually to his view, and of cnflam- 
ing his desire to carry it into execution. Biic lu's reason- 
ings on the authorities and authentic facts stated above 
produced on his mind a thorough conviction that he 
should find Zipangu or some other land by sailing to the 
IV^est. 

IJe now prepared to effectuate his schemes; 'his pri- 
i-ote fortune was too moderate to allow liijo to fit out an 
expedition at his own expense. In the ardour of patriot- 
ism, therefore, he pro[)oscd his plans of discovery tu the 
government of his native city ; but he had hfjen long 
absent from Genoa ; his merit was unknown, and his 
proposals were rejected with contempt. Columbus next 
addressed himself to the king of Portugal, who tlirecte»a 
that his proposals shouhl be examined. The merit of 
his plans was fully appreciated, but, by a shameful 
hreiich of good faitli, the king resolved to execute them 
secretly without the knowledge of their aafhor. ''J'hc 
pilot selectcil for the attempt, however, wr’it<‘d the 
ability to realise the designs of Columbus. eJnable 
to iKrect his vessel when out of sight of land, he was 
tossed for a long time, quite ignorant of his course, and 
with (1 ihi cult y regained the port. To justify his failure, 
he represented Cohunhus as a visionary; and this gieat 
man, shocked at the base injustice with which he had 
been treated, resolved to abandon Portugal fox ever.** 

To obviate a similar breach of confidence for the 
future, Columbus now resolved to make overtures at the 
same time to the kings of Spain and England. IJe sent 
his brother Bartholomew to London, where he was w’ell 
received ; hut his negotiations were interrupted by the 
engagements which were in the mean time entered into 
with the court of Spain. ' Christopher Columl/us left 
Lisbon secretly in the end of the year l'?84, and arrivc’d 
at the port of Palos. Here he experienced the fate of 
all who are superior to their age, and failed to make 
himself understood by his contemporaries : he had to 
struggle with the weakest and most narrow-minded pre- 
judices. Five whole years Lc remained at the court of 
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Spain without fintling any encouragement. The tender 
intiinac^ wlrieh he contracted with donna Beatrix En- 
rique/ of* Cordova, by whom lie had a son, Fernando, 
wlio afterwards wrote tlie history of his life, may have 
been the chief cause of his continuing so long in a 
country, where his abilities procured him so little con- 
sideratio#!. In a fit of grief and dejection, caused by this 
unreasonable neglect, he determined on applying to the 
king of France. But at the moment when he was prc- 
parin^to quit Sjiain, one of his friends, named Marchena, 
who enjoyed some eicdit with ipicen Isabella, procured 
him the ])atronage of that princess. 'J'he negotiations 
>vere accordingly resumed, but they again terminated 
Without success. On this occasion, however, justice 
’w’as done to the superiority of his views; only the re- 
ward which be stipulated for himself in the eveni of his 
success ajipeared to the court to be excessive. 

(a)luml)u«, deejily dejected at the annihilation of all 
his h^ip^s, and mortified at the distrust and eoldne.ss 
tVith Vhich bis grand projects and solid reasonings w'crc 
received, determined to abandon the countiy in lyhich 
he had met with so many di.sapjxiintments ; hut the 
queen, in the ineau time, who w^as hrouglit to ])ereeivU 
the great importance of the discoveries jiromised hy Co- 
. lumhus, jud the dangers of abaiidoiiiug those advantages 
to*anotlhtr jiowcr, consented to defray from her private 
purse the charges of the expedition. A courier was 
after Columbus: he w'as overtaken at the distance 
of two leagues from the camp of Santa Fe, wdiere the 
court then rc.sidcd : he returned iuimediatcly w ith the 
messenger, the fear of disappointment still agitating his 
breast. At length, after eight years spent in fruitless 
solicitatiqns, wdth mmiberl^*ss anxieties and disappoint- 
ments, he succeeded 'in his purpose ; and the court of 
Spain resolved to send him with an expedition in search 
of the New "W’^orld-. 

(In the 1 .9th of April, 1 4.92, were signed the articles 
of the agreement by which Cdiristopher Coiiiiiflhus 
received from the crown of Spain the hereditary titles of 
c o 2 
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admiral and viceroy in all the scas^ lands, and islands 
which he should discover. On the 12th of May he 
proceeded to the port of Palos, where the annanient was 
fittine^ out. 'I’hree vessels were chosen for the voya^o : 
that of (k)luinbns was called the Santa Maria ; the 
second, commanded by Alonzo Pinzon, was named the 
Pinta ; and the third, under the comma. of Yanez Pin- 
zon, the brother of the preceding:, tlie Nin.^ Martin 
Pinzon, the younj:^eKt of the three brothers, was the /dot 
of the Pinta. "Idle total number of men emhaiked in 
the three vessels was ninety, according to sor/j'e, or a 
hiimlred and tw’cnty, acconling to others. 

On Friday, the third t)f August, 1 1*92, the expeditior 
sailed, riiey directed their course to the f^'inary islands, 
where they remained a little time. On the sixth of Sep- 
tember th(‘y li‘ft those islands ; and that day may he regard- 
ed as the first day of the most niemorahle voyage which 
lias ever been umlertaken. The winds at first W'erc light, 
tliere w'as sometimes a dead calm, and little way w'as‘mad(,'; 
the second day the fleet lost sight of land, 'fhe comjianiuiis 
of (\)lumluis, who were now advancing over the oeeati, 

^ unable to conjecture the termination of their wiyage, be- 
gan to feel astonished at tlie holilness of the enterpr’se. 
Many of them sighed, and g.ive way to tears, believing 
that they should never return. Columhus consoled tlicni 
and insjiired them with new courage. On the e'levenlli of 
Septeinher, when they were a hundred and fifty le agues 
from the island of Ferro, they found themast'ofaship,wdiini 
seemed to have been brought there liy the eurrent. ( 'olum- 
hus made daily observations on the meridian altitude of the 
sun: he marked the declination of the needle, and noted 
carefully the aspect of the Jieavens, and all the pheno- 
mena of the ocean. On the fifteenth, three hundred 
leagues from the isle of Ferro, during a (Voad calm, they 
saw a fire-hall strike the sea, about five leagues aliead 
of the fleet. During the nine diiys that they had been 
sailing without seeing any thing but the ocean and the 
sky, the wdiuls had hlowm constantly from the east. The 
seamen, who had never before ventured so far from land. 
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fijulinj^’that tlic wind continued unfavourable fur their 
return^ thought that it would he impossible for tlicin to 
reach Spam a^ain. On the following day they sa'vsome 
birds, wliich re\ived their hopes, as they were thought 
to he of a species which never went more tlian twenty 
leagues from land. The sea soon after seemed covered 
with nuA-ine plants, which had the a])pearance of being 
detached froju the rocks on wliich they had 
grown ; and the men were convinced tliat land could not 
be fa^ ,olK On the eighteenth Alonzo Ihnzon, wdio 
sailed ®liead, told C olumbus that he had seen a multi- 
tude of birds in tin* west, aiul that he thought he had 
discei ned land towards the north; he wdslied to go in 
seaicli of it ; hut (’olnmhus, coiwinced that he was mis- 
taken, ordered him to hold on his course. They sounded 
here' with a hundred fathoms, and found no bottom. 

The sailors, finding that their hopes of seeijig hind 
had not he(*n realised, began to fei l discourageil, and to 
com|4aifi of Ix'ing thus evjiosed in the midst of the wide 
bceaji far fiom i vcry lielj). 

( )n the twentieth tluy saw' birds coming frui^ the 
AVest, aiyl a whale; tlu‘ sea w'as thief ly coveu'd with 
floating weeds: thesi' indications of hind rejiressed tlui# 
inunnufs ibr a time. On the twenty-hist, the wind, 
which h:^i hitherto been favourable, turned to the south- 
west, .ailkl hh'w agamst them. 'J’he men, long since 
secretly disiiosed for revolt, now' eiied out that the wind 
%'as fa> ourahle to return to lOuiope, and tlnit it ought 
to he taken atlvantage of. Columbus tried to appease 
them, telling them that these w'eie only light lireezes, 
Vhieli indicated tlie jiroximity of .some hunl ; hut the 
discontentment increased, notwithstanding his arguments 
and reinonstranci's, — and* the men at last tlncw' ofl‘ all 
subordinatioiA They blamed the king who had ordered 
the vojage, and persisted in their Avisli to return. Co- 
lumbus conducted himself with imeommon jirtiTlenee : 
he encouraged some wdtli assurances tliat land w'as not < 
far distant, and threatened others with the anger of* the 
king. Hut the foul winds grew more violent : the sea 
c c 3 
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became boisteroos ; ami it was injjiossible to ma^^e way 
to the AV\‘st : this delay, in accordance with tluvr wishes^ 
again appeased them. Birds Avere now seen every day, 
and some crabs were taken on the weeds tliat floated on 
the siirlace of the sea. \VhiIe the iniiuls of his crew 
were in some deg)ee tranquilJiscd by these appearances, 
the admiral seized the opjjortunity resinning liis 
ooiiise tow'ards tlie Arest. But the trampiillit;, was only 
apparent ; the murmurs commenced again, and in u ore 
threatening tones. The men collected into grouiirt, and 
declareil loudly that they hail alreaily done thefr duty, 
in adNuncing further in the ocean than any one liad 
done Ixd'ore ; that (’olumhus wished to make them tluv 
victims of Ins amhithui; and while he procured distinc- 
tion for himstlf, cared iittli' about the destruction he 
entaili'd on olliers. Some oven went so far as to ])ropose 
throwing him into the sea and then jetiirning. (’oliim- 
bus knew the dangers of his situation: he tiied evtay 
means of removing tin* discontentments of the metf.: he 
representi'd to tliem the conseejnences of thta'r disoliedience 
if tlu'y shonld prevent him from executing the commands 
of the king: he tiied evta y argument of peisinyuon : he 
eiiimierated to them all the iiulicatioiis that occurred of 
land, aiul assured them that ere long they should iiiul 
tlie object of their search, 'fhe violence of 'the dis- 
content was giadually appeased ; but their disquietude 
and anxiety were never wholly ilissipaled. 

On the twenty-iiflli of SejHendier, just as the sun wai’ 
setting, while Coliunbiis was engaged in conveisation 
with A'aiiez I’lnzon, a voice cried out Land, land ! ” 
lie who gavi' tlie cry pointed out a dark mass in the 
south-west like an island, about twenty-live leagues dis- 
tant. All were ov erjoyed ; the men returned tlianks to 
God, and congratulated (’olumhus. He ' immediately 
changed his course towards this appearance of laml, and 
sailed jill night in the same direction. At day all eyes 
were turned to that quarter ; but the land which had 
caused so much joy had disanpeared, and they found 
that clouds had cheated them wdth the delusive vision. 
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'riie course towards the West was again resumed to the 
general rygret. Some suppose that C olumbus contrived 
tliis htralagem to rtwive the sinking sjnrits of tlic men ; 
but they soon relapsed into their despondency. Never-^ 
theless, the multitude of birds which they saw during 
the day, the pieces of wood which they })icked up, and 
man> ofiier symptoms of land, ])re\ented them from 
T^viiig themselves up wholly to des])air. Columbus, in 
the midst of so much uneasiness and dejection, preserved 
his usual st'reniiy. 

On Wie first of ( )ctober he calculated that he was 
seven hundred and se^en UMgues to the west of the 
^’aiiaiies. 'I'Ik following day hopes wert kept ali^'e by 
the iiK leasing iminber of birds ; and the vessels were 
surrounded with lishes. On the third nothing was seen, 
and tile sailors began to imagine that tln^y had pa^.sed 
some island. 'Chey tliought that the hiids which on 
the pieeeiling da\ had eiossed tlnir (onise must have 
jici'iij passing fioni one island to anotlu r : and lliey 
wished t«) turn litlier to the light or to the left, to lind 
the sliores w'lueh they su]»|)osed to he in those diieiiitions. 
Hilt (oUimhns nanained iinnio\ ahli*, and luld his 
^VU'sO unifoiinly to the ^\'esl : he was aware tlnif 
iiotliing had ajijieared wh’ch could deteimiiu' with eer- 
t:uMtv in*what direction he sliuuld iind land. Ilis linn-. 
ness evened among the men a spirit of levolt more 
formnlahle than ever ; in ‘short, tin* tinu* was now come 
\hen lu* was no longer master. lUit Piovidenee intirposed 
in his behalf. < hi the t’ollowung day, the tburth of Oe- 
^toher, the symptoms of land increased, the birds Hew 
so near the ships that a stamaii killed onewuth a stone: 
hopt^s again revrved. Oy the soveiuh, they thought 
that- lainl was visible on hoard the Santa Maiia, but it 
seemed covered with clouds ; and after jiast disappoint-* 
ments there w'lis no sanguine expectation. The Nina, 
which was ahead, believed it to be really land, tired 
her guns, and iioistcd her flags. "J'he joy and excite- * 
merit was extreme in the wdiole fleet ; but as tliey ad- 
vanced, tlic su])j)Osed land gradually grew less, and at 
o o 4* 
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last totally disappeareil from their view : their grief 
and despondency now returned. Yet iniinerise flocks of 
birds continually liovered over their heads. C^olumbus 
said that he could discern some species that never fly far 
from land ; and as he remarked that tlicse all turned 
towards the south-west, he resolved to follow the same 
direction, lie told his crew that he had never CApected 
to find land before he had made seven Inindred and 
fifty leagues; and announced to them that the li 'c was 
come when they should arrive at the object of « their 
wishes. n 

On the eighth, the men caught about a dozen of birds 
of jlitferent colours. Dining the night they saw luimbers 
of them, small as well as large, all passing from nortli 
to south. At day-hieak the flights wen* increased, and 
always in the same direction. The air was much cooler 
than it had Ijeeii ir. the precetling part of the voyage, 
and wafted the vegetable smell hy which stamen, can 
distinguish land at a considerahle distance, d'lie-imeii 
had been so often cheated with false appearances tluit 
they «* erc now liecome insensible to every thing that 
could animate their courage, (’ohmd)us, hy his.flininess 
a. id address, luul suppressed their revolts, hut he had 
never been able to silence their murmurs, and was still 
afraid of new iliscontents. 

Oil the eleveiitli of October the indications of laiui 
became more and more cert*iin. A rei'd cjuite green 
floated hy the vessi l ; and a little after some kind of flsh 
were seen, which were known to abound m the vicinity 
of rocks. 7'he I’iuta jiickcil up the trunk of a bamboo 
and a plank rudely carved. "J'be Xin.i saw’ a branch of a 
tree Avith berries on it. They sounded at sunset and 
found bottom, 'flie wind was now unequal; and this last 
circumstance completely salisfled the mind of ( Columbus 
‘tliat land was not fur off. crcAV assembled as usual 

for evening prayer. As soon as the service w’as concluded, 
C\)lnmbus desired Iiis iieople to return thanks to (Jod for 
liavir.g ]i reserved them in so long and dangerous a voy- 
age, and assured them that the indications of land were 
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now tfto certain to be doubted. He recommended them to 
look out carefully durinp: the niglit, for that tliey should 
surely tliscover land before the morning ; and he ]>rO“ 
mised a suit of velvet to whoever first descried it, inde- 
pendent of the pension of ten thousand maravedis which 
he was to receive from the king. About ten oV'lock at 
night, tvhile (.'olumbus was sitting at tJie stern of his 
Vessel, he saw a light, and pointed it out to IVdro 
Gutieres : they both called Sanchez de Segovia, the ar- 
moui^r, but before he came it had disappeared : they 
saw ill nevertheless, return twice afterwartls. At two 
o’clock after midnight, the Pinta, which was ahead, made 
the signal of land. It was in the night of the eleventh of 
October, 1 1-.92, after a voyage of thirty-five days, that 
the NeAv A\'orld was discovered. The men longed impa- 
tiently for day : they wnshed to feast their eyt's with the 
siglit of that land I’or which they had sighed so long, 
and will ell* the majority of them had despaired of ever 
seeing.* At length day broke, and they enjoyed tln» 
*prqs])(?ct of hills and valleys clad in delicious verdure. 
The three vessels steered tow'ards it at sunrise.# 'Fho 
crew of jlie Ih'nta, which preceded, commenced chanting 
%t^ic Tr Drum ; and all sincerely thanked Iiea\en ibr tlA‘ 
success’ of their voyage, 'fhey saw as they approached 
a number of men collected on the shore. Golumbus em- 
ll?irked^n his cutter, with Alonzo and Yanez Pinzon, 
carrying the royal standard in his hand. Tfte moment he 
ignd all his crew set foot on land, they erected a crucifix, 
and prostrating themselves before it, with tears in their 
eyes thanked (»od for the goodness lie had manifested to- 
' wards them. AYlicn Coluiiibus rose he named the island 
San Salcador^ and took possession of it in the name of the 
king of. Spain, in the midst of the astonished natives, 
wdio surrouiMed and surveyed liim in silence. Imme- 
diately the (Jastiliaiis proclaimed him admiral and vice- ^ 
roy of the Indies, and swore obedience to liim. The 
sense of the glory which they liad acquired recalled them * 
to their duty, and they beggeil pardon of the admir^ for 
all the vexations they had caused him. 
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‘ The island which the Spaniards had discovcrei) was 
called by the natives Guanahum ; but it has sin^x* pre- 
served the iiame of San Salvailor given to it by Colum- 
bus. The natives appeared .simple and inoffensive. At 
first they were astonished beyond measure at the fair 
complexion of the Spaniards, at their beards, and their 
apj)arel ; but in a short time they approached them with 
confidence, and were highly gratified at .e^*civing caps 
of different colours, beads, and other trifles. VV ben the 
admiral returned to his vessel some of tbon swam Kicer 
him, others paddled in their canoes^ and the sloop was 
(juite hurroundetl with them. Both men and women 
were entirely naked. 'J'hey were ignorant of the use of 
iron, and catching hold of the Spanish .stvords by the 
blades, many of them received slight wounds. On the 
morrow they came off to the fleet to excliange cotton for 
beads and little trinkets. They bad appended to their 
ears little ()latos of gold, which soon caught the atteiuion 
of the Spaniards. They were asked where they got, 'the 
gold; and tbt'y replied l)y signs and gestures, stietehing 
out tluvr arms towards the south, to signify tliat it came 
from a eountry lying in that direction. ( olumbus de- 
tcrminc<l to go in search of that country ; but before 
lie left thiaiiahani he ascertained, by careful evamina- 
tion, that the islands offered no advantages for establish- 
ing a colony : he kept on board seven of the natives to 
serve as interpn'terr. 

The fleet holding its course towards the soutli, ilis- 
eovered (’onceptioii island, the islaiuls of berdiiiand and 
Isabella, and many others in succession. Tlie farther 
they advanced the more information they received re- 
specting the country abounding in gold. Tliey learned, 
also, that it was called Culm. Still continuing its' course 
to the south, the fleet passed between the little islands 
called Los Arenas and Los Miraporos, and descried on 
the twenty-seventh of October the coast of Cuba. The 
Spaniards sailed along the eastern half of the north coast 
of that iwsland to its very extremity, hut wherever they at- 
tempted to laud the natives took ',o flight ; and it was with 
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great (pfficiilty tliat the Indian interpreters bronglit from 
Guaiuihiyii found means at length to converse with tliein, 
and moderate their fears. The interpreters learnej'- that 
some gold was found in (’nha, but that it was much 
more abundant in anotlier country fartlier to the east. 

The unbouiidcd riches which the Spaniards imagined 
to be concealed in die newly-discovered countries in- 
^amed their cu])idity to such a degree, that they were 
no longer under tin' intiueiice of any sentiment hut that 
of gawi.* Alon/o l*inzon, the commander of the Ihnla, 
whicli fias the best sailer of the Meet, wishing to arrive 
first at th,e land of' gold, crowded all sail, and was soon 
Jost sight of On the fifth of Deeeniher ('oliimhiis, hav- 
. ing now only two shi[»s left, saileil from the eastiTii 
lioint of ( nha, ami soon arrivial at that ricli country of 
whicli he liaci leeeiM'd such encouraging accounts. It 
was callccj by the natives ; Columbus gave it the 

nahie* of itisjxdiiohi ; but tlie appellation of St. DitnuiKfo 
lias ijn-rily pi evaded, d'he shi[»s anchored at first in 
port St. Nicliolas ; but finding the country but thinly 
pC()j)Ied, they proceeded along the norlhcin coast, Rnd ;it 
length ea-t^ anchor at a lilth distance fiom the place 
Vjiei •e die town of ( aju* Fran( ()is was siibseijin ntlj? 
built, 'i’he Spaiiianls found it ivrrenn'Iy dilh'eult to 
cmiimnincatc vvitli llu' natives, who took to flight, like 
tluise of Cuba, at the first a})j»earance of the sliips ; hut 
a lucky accident suddenly changed theh‘*disj)Ositions. 
The Sjaniiards saved an Indian whose canoe was npsef 
and wdio, hut for iluar assistance, must inevitahiv Jiavx' 
jieen rlrowned. He was taken on hoard, treated with 
the greatest kindness and attention, and then sent ashore. 
This, man immediately aco,uaintc<l his countrymen with 
the treatment he had received ; confidence was soon 
established, and the people flockeil in numbers to the 
ships with fruits and other provisions. 'I’liey exchanged 
their gold for hits of porcelain and glittering baubles of 
little or no value, d’he jnince of the country, or Cnt iff tie, 
as he was called by his jicople, longed to see the strangers 
of whom he had received sucJi favourable accounts. 
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, Columbus treated him with distinction. This ^uiiiee 
was named (Juacanagari : he was loaded with ornaments 
of gold^ and informed the Spaniards that the metal 
which they admired so much was found in a country 
situated farther to the eastj called Cibao. ('olumhus, 
deceived by some resemblance of the names, believed at 
first that it wna Xipfuiyn ; hut he afterwards learned that 
Cibao was the name of a great mountain the centre of* 
the island, which towered above all the rest. 1 ./linnbiis 
visited the residence of the cacique: he was treat^a^wldi 
every mark of honour, and contracted witlj the ^native 
prince a friendshiji which continued ever afterwards iin- 
diminished. 

The fleet now ])roccoded towards the cast, for the * 
pur])ose of a])|)roaching the gold mines of C'ibao. On 
tile twenty-fourth of December, about eleven o'clock at 
night, just after (lolundms had retired to rest,^iis vessel 
struck upon a reef, and not witlntaiuling all '■his efforts 
to get her off‘, she went over, and o])ene»l soon after- 
wards. He escaped with all lus crew on l)oanl'‘ the ‘ 
Nina., Tlie cacique immediately sent offbeats to assist 
the Spaniards, ordered his subjects to aiil them yi saving 
their effects, and marked out a place in which they shoulih 
he jleposited. No theft was committed by tlie natives, 
wlio laboured with the greatest eheerfuhiess in cirrymg 
ashore whatever couhl he saved from the w'reck.‘ (luA- 
canagavi hiuiL.T’ came to console the admiral. He told 
him in the course of his eoiiversatiou that his subjecti^- 
suffered much from the iiivasiou!> of the (’arihs, a fierce 
and strong people, who came by se.i, ainl that the natives 
of Haiti had fled from the tSpaniards at first, because * 
they supposed that the'se strangers were as dangerous as 
the (’aribs. The admiral promised to ilefeud him 
against his enemies, and took this opportunity of ask- 
k ing permission to make a settlement on the island. To 
this jiroposal the cacique willingly cons<'nted, and a fort 
^was immediately constructed of the limbers of the 
WTccic. ^ Columbus chose thirty-eight men to remain 
here, under the orders of Die«-o d" Arena. The fort. 
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whiclij received the name of //« was about • 

three lejigues to the east of the site where Cape 'I’own 
was afterwards founded^ on the borders of a creek calJi d at 
present the ))ay of CJaracole. The admiral left provisions 
in the fort, articles to barter with the natives, and what- 
ever was necessary for its defence. He then took leave 
of the friendly cacique, with the promise to return soon. 

• On the fourth of January, 1 ( olnitibiis set sail, 

proeeedinjy a little to the east in order to coin])lete the 
exainiivUion of the north coast of the island, and on his 
way i»et the Pinta near Monte (’hristo. He affected to 
be satisfied with the excuses made by Alonzo I’inzon to 
explain his partinj^ company. At lenjjcth, on the sixteenth 
of January, th<-* two shijis tlirected their course 

for Spain. "I’he weather was remarkably favourable at 
the conuneftceinent of the voyap:e ; but heavy gales came 
on whei^^ the shijis were near the Azores, and the Pinta 
\\*as* a second time lost sight of. The admiral^ little 
ves^dVas in the most imminent danger: tlu‘ gale grew 
so,vi<?lent that (Jolumbiis himself now despaired of e\er 
reaching land ; that which affected him most was the 
thought^that his discovery should be burii'd w'ith him in 
i^yie oct al! : he adopteil the only means that remained xo 
preserve the memory of it; he wrote a brief account of 
jus vo^ge on two leaves of paichment, and ])ut each of 
lliesc leaves into a cask that Avas carefully closed so as to 
be impel vious to the water: one of these c-ict.jiks was thrown 
^Ncrboard immediately, the other was alloAved to remain 
on the deck to await the foundering of the vessel. J3ut 
Providence interposed to save the life of this great man; 
the wind fell, and danger disappeared. On the fifteenth 
of February the Azores were in sight, and soon after the 
veg^el came to anchor at J^aiut Mary^s, and Avas refitted. ^ 
After leaving the Azores another storm drove C’olumbus 
into tlic 'J’agus ; and it Avas not till the fifteenth of March* 
that be reached the port of Palos, from which he had taken 
liis dejiarture seven months and a half before, having iip 
the mean time made a voyage Avbicli will render his hainc 
immortal. Alonzo Pinzon arrived about the same time 
at a northern port of S|)aiii, and died a few days after. 
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Columbus was received at Palos with enthusiastic Joy. 
The bells rang^ and the magistrates^ Sccotapanied .by 
all the respectable inhabitants^ came down to file shore 
to receive him on landing: they repeatedly testified 
their admiration at his having successfully achieved 
what all the world believe<l to be impossible. His jour- 
ney to court was a new triumph : people ran together 
from all parts to see the man who had accomplished* 
such extraordinary things. He made a public entry into 
Barcelona : the whole city came out to meet him^iy pro- 
cession. He walked in the midst of the liidianitwhom 
he had brought with him^ and who were decked out in 
the foahlon of their country. The fragments of gold 
and rarities which he had collected were carried before* 
him in open baskets : in this way he proceeded through 
an immense crowd to the palace. Ferdinand 'and Isabella 
were seated on their throne awaiting his arrival : as soon 
as he appeared with his train they ro>sc up. » d)o]uml^s 
threw himself on his knees ; but they commanded* him 
to be seated in their presence. He then proceedeA^Vith’ 
the rt\ode8ty and frankness of conscious merit, to give 
an account of his voyage, and of the discoveri^ he had 
Riade : he showed the Indians who attended him, 
the precious articles which he had brought Fer'dinanA, 
delighted beyond measure at the success of the grand 
enterprise to which he had so slowdy jieldwl hiS* asseilV, 
confirmed to^ « dumbus all his privileges, and permitted 
him to join to the arms of his own family those of thyr 
kingdoms of Castile and Leon, with the emblems of his 
discoveries, and of the rUgiuties resulting from them. 
Preparations were then ordered to be made for a second* 
expedition, to complete so auspicious a coininenccment. 
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